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PREFACE 


Book A of Aristotle’s Metaphysics is a treatise which for many ages 
has exercised a profound influence upon philosophical speculation. It 
provided late classical, Arab and Medieval philosophy with a doctrine 
of great depth and with certain notions which proved extra-ordinarily 
fertile. Foremost among these are the notions of an unmoved Being 
which is pure actuality, “thought of thought” and leads the happiest 
of lives; the universe consists of the earth around which 56 spherical 
bodies ceaselessly revolve in perfect regularity, moved by a First 
Unmoved Principle and by 55 movers. These leading ideas of 
Metaph. A were well known to the Greek commentators; Alexander, 
Philoponus and Simplicius, in some of their commentaries, refer to the 
central texts of chapters seven, eight, nine and ten. Yet it is surprizing 
that a book of this importance is not more frequently quoted in the 
thousands of pages of the extant Greek commentaries, and that no 
elaborate explanation of it was bequeathed to us except the text of a 
mediocre compilor whom students of Aristotle have agreed to call 
pseudo-Alexander. 

The most valuable philosophical commentaries on Metaph. A date to 
the Middle Ages and were written by Averroes and Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. Since 1847 another type of commentary began to be 
published in which philological questions are discussed rather than 
philosophical problems in the strict sense of the term. Among the 
latter those of Schwegler, Bonitz and Ross deserve to be mentioned. 
Recently Reale wrote a commentary on the Metaphysics in which he 
also pays attention to certain philosophical doctrines of the text. The 
commentary to which the present author subjects the reader is a pro- 
longation of these efforts, but contrary to the studies mentioned above, 
it deals exclusively with Metaphysics A. 

The purpose of this commentary is to bring together observations 
of value scattered over hundreds of publications, to carry the inter- 
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INTRODUCTION I 
THE THEOLOGY OF METAPHYSICA A 


The twelfth Book of the Metaphysics is perhaps no masterpiece of 
literature in respect to style and composition. However, it contains 
insights of such a metaphysical depth, that it has continued to inspire 
philosophical thought. 

The central doctrine of the Book is the conception of an unmoved 
Mover, who is unchangeable and eternal; his being is subsistent 
thinking; he is the final cause of all movement and the Good desired 
by the cosmos. 

Like all great ideas conceived and formulated in the course of the 
ages, the doctrine of the unmoved Mover has its historical setting. 
When in his De motu animalium Aristotle sets forth that the origin and 
first cause of all motions is that which moves itself, and that the im- 
movable is the principle of this, so that‘ movement cannot start when 
there is not something absolutely at rest and immovable (éndé¢ 
hpepodv xal dxtvqrov, 698b9), he illustrates his theory by a quotation 
from the Iliad VIII: “Nay, ye would not pull Zeus, highest of all, from 
heaven to the plain, no not even if you toiled right hard; come ye, all 
ye gods and goddesses! Set hands to the chain”; and he adds that that 
which is entirely immovable cannot possibly be moved by anything. 
Also in his other writings Aristotle looks for what one might call a 
preparation of his doctrine of the first principle in the thought of the 

Presocratic philosophers. In his Physics 203b6-15 he discusses the 
apeiron of Anaximander and draws attention to two of its properties, 
viz. it is an absolute beginning and it is a single principle which has the 
dual role of both the material cause and the moving cause®. In this 


1 Reading toiroy in 698.8. 
2 Cf, W, Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greck Philosophers, Oxford 1947, 25 ff. 
O. Gigon, ‘Die Theologie der Vorsokratiker’, in La notion du divin depuis Homére 
jusqu’a Platon. Entretiens sur U'Antiquité Classique, Vandoeuvres-Geneve 1952, 
pp. 127-155, writes that Anaximander attributes the characteristics of a person 


to an impersonal principle. 





connection Aristotle points out that later philosophers like Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles assigned the function of efficient and directive 
causality to a special principle which is separate from the material 
substrate of the universe?, 

Another link in the long chain of theological thinking from the 
Ionian philosophers down to Aristotle's days is provided by Xeno- 
phanes of Colophon, poet, philosoper and satirist. Opinions on whether 
his thought should be called a theology or not and on the question of 
whether he identified God and the world vary greatly. Werner Jaeger 
drew attention to fragments 26 and 25: “Always he remains in the 
same place, not moving at all, nor indeed does it befit him to go here 
and there at different times; but without toil he makes all things 
shiver by the impulse of his mind”*, He saw in these lines an intimation 
of Aristotle’s doctrine of the First Mover. One must indeed concede 
that the conception of a motionless, self-sufficient God, who moves by 
his will, is a very bold development. Yet Aristotle himself indicates 
that Xenophanes’ view is still a far cry from his own theology: “...while 
Xenophanes, the first of these partisans of the One (for Parmenides 
is said to have been his pupil), gave no clear statement, nor does he 
seem to have grasped the nature of either of these two causes, but with 
reference to the whole material universe he says that the One is God” 
(Met. 986b 21-25, Oxford Translation). This criticism of Aristotle seems 
to imply that Xenophanes identified the world and God. It is some- 
times objected as against such an identification that God is motionless, 
whereas the world moves. To this one may reply with Guthrie that 
the motionlessness of Xenophanes’ God may not mean more than that 
he remains in the same place’, This identification of God with the 
cosmos made Xenophanes “the spiritual father of the Eleatics” 
(Guthrie), so that later doxographers ascribed to his God certain traits 
which in reality belong to the Parmenidean One. 

Common to the sixth and fifth century philosophers is the notion of 


* Cf, W. K. C. Guthrie, HGPh 1 88; G. Viastos, in The Philosophical Quarterly, 
1952, 113. 

‘ Translation by Guthrie, op.cit., 374, who quotes K. von Fritz as taking the last 
words to mean that God moves things by his will or impulse proceeding from his 
all-pervading insight. 

5 It deserves to be stressed that in Presocratic philosophy the first principles as 
the infinite, air, being, are seldom, if ever, called 9e4c. Apparently the latter 
term was not considered suitable to express the ontological status of such a 
principle. See Gigon, op.cit., p. 146. 
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a cosmos surrounded by an arche of a purer nature. This everlasting 
principle is the origin of all things and may penetrate the world of 
opposites. It is present in fire and air; the souls of living beings are 
believed to be part of this avche. As an example of the influence of 
these conceptions we may point to Heraclitus’ theology: the Logos 
surrounds the cosmos and directs process in it, yet at the same time 
it mingles with the cosmos; it is the harmony of the opposites and the 
measure of all things®! 

With Anaxagoras Greek theology took an important step forward: 
in the second half of the fifth century the tendency to de-sacralize 
human life became more prominent. The plays of Euripides and also 
the doctrine of Anaxagoras and of the atomists provide abundant 
evidence for this. The author of the Hippocratic treatise On the Sacred 
Disease rejects the idea that a deity could be the cause of a mysterious 
illness: a disease has only natural causes; if one wishes to attribute 
some event to the divine, one must look for the divine in these natural 
causes’. What is new here is that the notion of the divine is dissociated 
from the traditional gods of the myths and connected to natural 
phenomena. The same way of thinking inspired certain fragments of 
Anaxagoras’ Physics, Like Empedocles Anaxagoras wrestled with the 
problem of becoming and suggested a new approach to solve the 
seemingly insoluble question that being can only be one and never 
changes: the concept of mixture, he suggested, holds the key to a 
solution of the difficulties. There is no absolute coming-to-being or 
passing-away. Everything exists in smallest particles, and in “every- 
thing there is a portion of everything”’. The real novelty of Anaxagoras’ 
theory consisted in that he introduced mind as the cause of cosmic 
order. He conceived mind as the finest and purest of all things. It 
controls in particular everything which has life. In making mind 
something distinct from the elements Anaxagoras was well on his way 
to the conception of a non-material reality: mind is independent 
(wbtoxparéc) and exists by itself (uévoc abrdg én’ gwvtod); it has all 
knowledge of everything. Apparently he thought of mind as unique, 


* Op.cit., 469-473. In his Untersuchungen zur Heraklit, Leipzig 1935, O. Gigon 
stresses the transcendent nature of the Logos, but G. Kirk considers it above 
all as an active constituent of things, Presocratic Philos., p. 188. See also W. 
Jaeger, op. cit., 232, n. 55. 

? On the Sacred Disease, c. 21. 

* B 12. — For a discussion of the different interpretations of this sentence see 
Guthrie's History of Greek Philosophy, II, 286 ff. 





divine, boundless in space and time, but he did not consistently 
elaborate how mind influences all process; he also neglected to place 
the good, that is, the terminus of all desire, in mind?, 

Yet Anaxagoras associated nots with life: in inanimate things its 
function is limited to setting process in motion, but its control over 
living beings still continues, 

Although he set mind apart from things, he held that nods is present 
in certain things, as we read in fragment B 11: “In everything there is 
a portion of everything except Mind; in certain things, however, 
there is also Mind.” 

Anaxagoras’ doctrine suffered from the defect of excluding from 
mind the control over cosmic Process and movements as these are 
taking place now, Diogenes of Apollonia apparently tried to overcome 
this insufficiency (and its criticism by the atomists) by means of his 
doctrine of air as a first principle, from which all things come forth 
and which continuously directs all Process, This divine principle is 
Present in animals and man: “the life-giving air in their bodies isa 
small portion of the god”, Although strongly influenced by Anaxa- 
goras, Diogenes tried to return to the theory of a single arche and 
accordingly could assign to this principle (which, in a sense, is mind) 
an influence over all cosmic Process, 

The Sophists turned their attention to the question of how the 
concept of God had arisen, They liked to point out that it is im- 
possible to have sense experience of the gods; some of them suggested 
that religion is a projection of man’s inner life or a device to make 
people observe the laws”, In the wake of their criticism the need was 


® Phaedo 97b, 

¥ Aristotle, De anima 404b1-6, 

uB4; 5, 

“Cf, M, Untersteiner, The Sophists, New York 1954, pp. 26ff; 209ff. This 
Fationalistic attitude also colours Socrates’ words in the Phaedrus 2460-4: “Our 
fancy pictures the god, whom we have never seen, nor fully conceived, as an 
immortal, living being, possessed of a soul and a body united for all time” (tr, 
by Hackforth) and in the Cratylus 400d: “Of the gods we know nothing”. 
On the question of religious feeling in fifth century Athens see W. K. C. Guthrie, 
HGPh ILI 226-249. The influence of the Sophists, far from being only negative, 
contributed to bringing about a certain purification of thinking about the gods: 
self-sufficiency, self-consistency and moral probity were from now on considered 
to be essential properties of God. The rationalism of the Sophists rather than 
turning into full fledged atheism remains a ctiticism of the traditional concep- 
tion of the gods. The majority of the enlightened People of that age are likely 
to have admitted a supreme mind directing cosmic process. Cf. V, Ehrenberg, 
The People of Aristophanes, Cambridge Mass. 1951, 272, 
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felt to give a rational explanation and justification of the existence of 
God. In his Memorabilia Xenophon attempts to formulate such a 
demonstration of the existence of a primary principle, and after that, 
ascribes to it some of the attributes which in Greek religious literature 
were predicated of God or the divine. In Laws 966c-d Plato also insists 
on a rational proof of the existence of the gods: no one should become 
a guardian of the city unless he had laboured at such studies. Aristotle 
resorts to such a demonstration in his De philosophia, De caelo and in 
Met. A (cf. 1072b30). 

Already in Plato’s earliest dialogues the conviction is expressed that 
God is good and does not envy man; this insight becomes the basic 
principle of his theology. In the Republic Plato criticizes the way in 
which Greek poets describe the gods and argues that the gods must of 
necessity be just and cannot do harm to anyone". In the Timaeus he 
writes that the demiurge, being good, desires that all things should 
resemble himself as much as possible. 

Plato's use of the terms ‘divine’ and ‘god’ is somewhat confusing 
since the terms signify a whole range of things from the ideas to the 
heavenly bodies and good men, yet in its most peculiar sense the term 
‘divine’ signifies goodness and excellence, and hence the most divine is 
a supreme reality beyond the visible things", The divine being of this 
supreme reality is participated in by other things in varying degrees, 
so that the divine is found in the entire cosmos. Among the things 
which are most divine is mind, and certain texts intimate that Plato 
assigned the properties of mind to the supreme being", 


*° Rep. 379-383. Cf. also Polit, 289d, where sameness and identity are said to be 
the principles of the most divine of all things. 

* The idea of the Good is the supreme foundation of being, the model of order 
for the world and the supreme end of all activity. Cf. Gorgias 499e: rého¢ elvat 
indawy sé npdEeav 2b dyaiéy, See also Symp. 211b; Phil. 340. But the dialogues 
do not allow us to say that for Plato the Good is God, Cf. V. Goldschmidt, La 
‘eligion de Platon, Paris 1949, pp. 61-62; M. Legido, El problema de Dios en 
Platon, Salamanca 1963, 124-142. However, W. J. Verdenius (see below note 15) 
and W. Pétscher, Strukturprobleme der avistotelischen und theophrastischen Gottes-~ 
Onutllung, Leiden 1970, p. 7, assume that for Plato the idea of the Good is God. 
On the use of the term Seiog see J. van Camp et P. Canart, Le sens du mot Setog 
chez Platon, Louvain 1956. 

* See the next section of the Introduction. — w, J. Verdenius, ‘Platons Gottes- 
begriff’, in La notion du divin depuis Homéve jusqu'a Platon. Entretiens sur 
"Antiquité classique, Vandoeuvres-Genéve 1954, 255, writes that one may 
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Aristotle framed his theory of the unmoved Mover as an answer to 
the question of the origin of motion. To what extent can Plato be said 
to have prepared this conception of a source of movement which is 
itself unmoved? While in his Symposium Plato considers love a moving 
force which is always active and which moves itself and other things, 
in Phaedrus 245c-246a he introduces as the source of movement soul 
which is essentially self-movement!®. This self-moving soul is outside 
the realm of becoming. The concept of self-movement, which plays 
such an important role in this dialogue, had already been formulated 
by Plato in the Charmides 168a-169a, and is also hinted at in Phaedo 
105d, where soul is said to always bring with it life to the body which 
it occupies. Plato seems to have discovered the concept of adroxwyota 
as the solution of certain difficulties inherent to Anaxagoras’ theory 
of nofis and of motion’. 

In the Statesman Plato points out that the activity of soul is the 
source and cause not only of movement in general, but also of a 
particular type of movement which is rotation'®, 

In Laws X “Plato stresses that previous thinkers had misunderstood 
the nature of Soul and its place in the cosmos. They did not realize 
that it takes precedence over crude matter. Thus the universe, though 
governed by Mind, remained for them devoid of life. That Soul and 
the movement of Soul come first and that every other movement in 
the physical world is dependent on them is in fact Plato’s great, new 
discovery, pronounced and proved in Laws X with the full emphasis 


characterize Plato's theology by saying that the more something is divine, the 
more impersonal it becomes. I would want to qualify this statement: since there 
is life and movement in the ideas it seems better to speak of ‘not particularized’ 
than of ‘impersonal’, 

18 The reading adroxtvqtoy in c 6 is to be adopted in view of the argument of the 
passus. - The Phaedyus might well date to a late period in Plato’s life. See 
©, Regenbogen in Miscellanea Academia Berolinensia, Berlin 1950, Il, 198ff. 
From the point of view of stylometrics, however, the dialogue would have been 
written shortly after the Republic. See R, Hackforth, Plato’s Phaedrus, 1-2. 

¥7 J, B, Bury, ‘Some Questions connected with Plato’s Phaidvos', in Journ. of 
Philos. XV (1886), 84. J. Skemp argues that the conception of soul as the 
principle of motion in the universe is connected with a theory which sees in the 
uniform rotation of the heaven an image of the activity of Mind (Theory of 
Motion in Plato's Later Dialogues?, p. 127). 

18 Cf. T. M, Robinson, ‘Demiurge and World Soul in Plato’s Politicus’, in 
Amer. J. Ph. 88 (1967), 57-66, p. 65. 
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befitting so revolutionary an idea”!*. Soul is said to be the origin not 
only of movement, but of all coming-to-being and passing-away, of 
all change and process (891e; 896b). 

In his later dialogues Plato asserts that soul has been brought into 
being, and hence it would seem that he is forced to admit a source of 
motion which is even more ultimate than soul. In Polit. 269e he speaks 
of an active craftsman, a mind which is the leader of all things that 
move, T TOV xwovpevor ad navy hyovpévp. In Laws 898e-899a 
Plato discusses the way in which soul may move a body and he 
suggests three possibilities: the stars have souls inside their bodies; 
soul, while being outside the star, uses a body of fire to propel it; 
soul, although it has no body whatsoever, moves the star with certain 
special forces. Especially the latter two solutions intimate a concept 
of a mover, who is outside the revolving celestial bodies; Plato appears 
to be feeling his way towards an explanation of movement which no 
longer resorts to the concept of self-motion. This development of 
Plato’s doctrine is not wholly unexpected, for his thought shows a 
constant tendency to associate soul with that which is for ever. One 
may compare Phaedo 80a-b: “Would you say, then, Cebes, that the 
result of our whole discussion amounts to this: on the one hand we 
have that which is divine, immortal, indestructible, of a single form, 
accessible to thought, constant and abiding, true to itself, and the soul 
is very like to it” (translation by Hackforth). Aristotle will further 
develop this view and prove that movement in nature flows from a 
source which is unmoved and unchangeable itself and hence is an 
everlasting activity®. 


1 F, Solmsen, Plato's Theology, Ithaca N.Y. 1942, p. 91. Cf. also M. Guéroult, 
‘Le Xe livre des Lois et la derniére forme de la physique platonicienne’, REG, 
1924, 27-78, pp. 60ff. Some scholars, as, for instance, Cherniss, believe that for 
Plato soul causes all motion and assume that Plato's theory of the origin of 
motion is fully consistent. Others, however, among whom Festugiére, La 
Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste, II, XII-XIV, think that according to the 
Timaeus secondary motions are caused by a reality antagonistic to order and 
mind. As our commentary on chapter ten of Met. A will show certain statements 
of Aristotle put Festugiére in the right. 

*0 In my Aristotle's Cosmology I suggested that Aristotle while writing the greater 
part of the De caelo held the view that self-movement explains the revolutions of 
the celestial bodies. For a similar interpretation see W. K. C. Guthrie, ‘The 
Development of Aristotle’s Theology’, in The Class. Quart., 1933, 162-171; 1934, 
90-98; F, Solmsen, ‘Platonic Influences in Aristotle's Physical System’, in Plato 
and Aristotle in the mid-fourth century, p. 232: “The conception and theory of 
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According to Plato the causality of soul extends throughout the 
entire universe. Likewise in Aristotle's doctrine the unmoved Mover 
is the ultimate origin not only of the circular movement of the first 
heaven, but also of all process in the sublunar world. There is, then, a 
certain analogy between Plato’s theory of soul as the origin of move- 
ment and Aristotle’s doctrine of the First Mover, such despite ir- 
reducible differences between both conceptions. 

Plato had not given a clear answer to the question of whether a 
single good or bad soul, or a plurality of souls, is at work in the 
universe. In the Laws soul appears to be a generic principle rather 
than an individual entity*!, Aristotle likewise mentions the question 
of a plurality of movers, but he does away with the idea of an evil 
force or antagonistic principle, the existence of which was intimated 
by Plato in his Timaeus*®. Aristotle was aware of the fact that Plato’s 
theory of motion as set forth in the dialogues is not entirely consistent 
and that in the Timaeus movement is described as something already 
given in the cosmos, upon which mind must impose order®®, 

Besides his doctrine of soul Plato developed a theory of principles 
according to which all essences are connected with the supreme 


a First Mover have no place (in these chapters of the De caelo)”. - However, I 
would now say that such an interpretation simplifies the evidence of the texts: 
as long as Aristotle had not worked out his doctrine of causes, of actuality and 
potentiality, he could not yet infer the existence of a First Mover, in the way he 
does in Phys. VIII, Yet the concept of the unmoved Mover as presented in 
Met. A is, as it would seem, dependent on an ontological division of being which 
is essentially Academic, and the First Mover is the final cause of the movement 
of the first heaven rather than its efficient cause. The doctrine of such a first 
principle as a final cause of movement may have been associated with the 
concept of self-movement of the first heaven (in the order of efficient causality). 
Furthermore, the myth of the Statesman is also likely to have influenced the 
framing of Aristotle's early concept of a First, Unmoved Mover. 

* See Solmsen, Plato's Theology, 141. Cf. Laws 896e-899b and A. J. Festugiére, 
La Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste. Le Dieu cosmique, Paris 1949, p. 126. A 
similar ambiguity appears in the dialogues of Plato who shifts with great ease 
from the singular 926; to the plural form 92ot in texts like Tim. 45a-47c and 
elsewhere, The Sol are causes or beings which are in more direct contact with 
the phenomena of this world and are a partial manifestation or realisation of 
the encompassing deity. Cf. W. Patscher, op.cit., pp. 7-9, who draws attention 
to the use of Seo¢-Seol in ancient Greek literature. 

* On the difficult question of whether the description of chaos and necessity is 
meant literally, see the commentary on chapter ten. 

*8 See the commentary on 1071b32ff. 
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principle, which, in his later years, Plato called the One. In the 
procedure of the reduction of reality to the One and to the second 
principle, the Indeterminate Dyad, the method of division was of 
great importance. The demonstration of the existence of an unmoved 
Mover in Met. A 7 is developed against the background of this Platonic 
ontology: because there are things which are moved, and others which 
move, while being moved themselves, there must also be being which 
is moving others, but unmoved itself. The properties which Aristotle 
ascribes to this unmoved Mover, as, for instance, that it is mind, 
endowed with an uninterrupted life, is impassive and unchangeable, 
evoke the characteristics attributed to supreme reality by Plato and 
Xenocrates*®. 

The famous mathematician Eudoxus is also likely to have con- 
tributed to the genesis of Aristotle’s doctrine of a first, unmoved 
Mover: he was instrumental that astronomical studies were placed 
in the centre of interest in the Academy. According to Eudoxus the 
complicated movements of the celestial bodies obey a masterful plan. 
He saw their movements motivated by their inborn desire for pleasure, 
which is identical with the desire to act and to live. It is probably 
under the influence of Eudoxus that Aristotle arrived at the conception 
of his theory that all moving things strive for a happiness which, in its 
highest form, exists in a supreme being which is joy and activity®*. 
But Aristotle stressed in particular that the supreme reality is know- 
able and he seems to restrict the imitation of its bliss mainly to the 
first heaven. 

A well-known passage in the second chapter of the Metaphysics of 
Theophrastus gives further support to the assumption of the de- 
pendence of the theory of the First Mover on Academic thought. After 
pointing out certain difficulties inherent to this theory Theophrastus 


24 Cf, Rep. 518c; 526e; 532c and A, Dits, Autour de Platon, II, Paris 1927, 
542-543, 

* See H. J, Kraemer, Geistmetaphysik, 190. On p. 158 the author writes: “Es 
kann darum wohl keinen Zweifel unterliegen, dass das Prinzip der vobs-De6¢ 
des Aristoteles in akademischer Terminologie nichts anderes als év und yovés 
war, und als solche mit der yoig povdc, dem mpéitoc Se6¢ des Xenocrates in allen 
wesentlichen Stiicken — beide sind zugleich dyaév — sachlich und geschichtlich 
aufs engste zusammengehért”. 

28 Cf. W. Schadewaldt, ‘Eudoxos von Knodos und die Lehre vom unbewegten 
Beweger’, in Satura Otto Weinreich dargebracht, Baden-Baden 1952, 103-129. 
Prof. H. J. Kraemer was so kind as to point out to me that no extant text 
explicitly says that Eudoxus admitted a transcendent nots. 


adds that also those who believe in the One and those who emphasize 
numbers (i.e., the Platonists) make imitation or desire the origin of 
movement. From this we may infer that Aristotle’s theory of the un- 
moved Mover was one among other attempts to determine the origin 
of movement in the cosmos and to identify this source with the 
supreme Being. 

Apparently chapter seven of Book A is a splendid synthesis of 
Academic theories which are transposed on a new level: the ultimate 
reality is no longer the One which is above all knowledge and definition, 
but Noiis, i.e., ever actual self-knowledge and at once the supreme 
Good of the universe, 

As to the question of how Aristotle arrived at the insight that the 
ultimate source of motion is an unmoved principle we do not know the 
answer: it would seem that in Met. A 7 the theory of potentiality and 
actuality has no direct relation with this insight, for this principle is 
described as the final cause of movement only. Aristotle may have 
found this doctrine following a line of doctrinal development already 
visible in Plato’s later works, and sustained by the conviction that the 
unmoved can be eminently active. 

Owing to the wealth of doctrine which went into its making, and to 
Aristotle’s unparalleled power of synthesis coupled with his discovery 
of the concept of actuality chapter seven of Met. A has become one 
of the greatest texts in the history of philosophy. 

Met. A is not the only Book of the Corpus which contains the 
doctrine of the First Mover: Phys. VIII in its entirety is devoted to the 
study of the source of movement; Phys. VII gives what amounts to a 
summary of certain parts of Phys. VIII, and also proposes the doctrine 
of the First Mover. In the Corpus at large quite a number of texts 
speak about God and some of these ascribe to God a more encompasing 
knowledge and causality than Met. A, According to the account given 
in Phys. VIII the First Mover would be immanent to the spheres 
rather than transcendent, and would exercise efficient causality®’. 


* Cf, Phys. VIII, 10, 267b9. The text seems to assign a definite place to the 
First Mover. See also the De caelo, 279420; Tim. 36e; Xenocrates, fr. 13 H; 
Eudemus, fr. 122a Wehrli. One should perhaps not attach too much importance 
to the statement that the First Mover is in a place. The first Mover is there where 
he manifests his activity and the text does not say that he is entirely subject to 
place. — Certain scholars felt that the treatment of the First Mover does not 
properly belong to metaphysics, and that Met. A should be read in the light of 
Phys. VII, Cf. V. Rose, De Aristotelis librorum ordine et auctoritate, p. 160. 
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In view of this lack of complete agreement between statements 
about God occurring in the different parts of the Corpus several 
interpretations of Aristotle’s theology have been advanced. Certain 
commentators could not resist the temptation of “discovering” some 
traits of the Christian concept of God in Aristotle’s idea of the divine®®. 
According to W. Jaeger Aristotle would first have admitted a unique 
First Mover, but in later years he would have turned to polytheistic 
theories”. H. von Arnim believes that at an early date Aristotle held 
that a bodily substance like the aether could move itself, but that he 
later reached the insight that nothing can move itself; it is in this way 
that he developed his doctrine of the First Mover. According to Von 
Arnim there is no considerable difference between the theory set forth 
in Phys. VIII and that of Met. A**, R. Mugnier assumes that the First 
Mover is the soul of the first heaven; it is unmoved but immanent to 
its body. The author does not see any opposition between Phys. VIII 
and Met. A 6,7, and 9, but he does think that Aristotle’s theory 
developed into the doctrine of a plurality of first principles. This 
evolution would be intimated in certain lines of Phys. VIII and 
Met. A 6 and 7, but it would have reached its definite form in A 8%, 
M. de Corte, on the other hand, pointed out certain contradictions in 
both treatises: in Phys. VIIT the First Mover exercises efficient 
causality; he is the head of the cosmos, in contact with the world. In 
Met. A, on the other hand, the unmoved Mover is personal thought, 
and appears to be without relation to the world, which he does not 
know®*, J. Paulus admitted this dualism. Inspired, as it seems, by a 
text of St. Thomas in the Swmma contra Gentes 1 13, he suggests that 
the doctrine of Phys. VIII (to which that of Phys. VII can be reduced) 
does not concern an absolutely supreme principle, but a principle of 
movement attached to the spheres, and comparable to soul. To make 


28 See K. Elser, Die Lehre des Aristoteles iiber das Wirken Gottes, Miinster 1893. 
2” Aristotle, chapter 14. 

20 H. von Arnim, Die Entstehung derGotteslehre des Aristoteles. Sitz.ber. d. Ak. d. W. 
in Wien, phil. hist, Kl. 221,5 (1931). 

3. R. Mugnier, La théorie du Premier Moteur et Vévolution de la pensée aristotéli- 
cienne, Paris 1930, esp. pp. 122ff, An inference from this interpretation is that 
for Aristotle a theology in the strict sense of the term, i.e., as a special science 
of God, is impossible, P. Natorp subscribes to such a view in his ‘Thema und 
Disposition der Metaphysik’, in Philos. Monatshefte, XXIV, 52: God is part of 
the subject of the npdry qthosogia. 

32 ‘La causalité du Premier Moteur dans la philosophie aristotélicienne’ in Reowe 
@ Histoire de la Philosophie, 5 (1931), 105-147. 
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this plausible Paulus presents the following analysis of Phys. VIII: 
there are beings which are sometimes in movement, sometimes in rest 
(ch. 3); whatever is moved, is moved by something else (ch. 4); one 
cannot proceed indefinitely, in search of the origin of movement, by 
looking each time for another mover in a series of movers. The ab- 
solutely first mover who does not depend on anyone else is either un- 
moved or he moves himself. Aristotle, Paulus writes, then shows that 
within this mover some part must be unmoved**, The unmoved origin 
of movement would be a principle within the first heaven and in- 
timately united to it*, The unmoved Mover of the Metaphysics, on 
the other hand, is transcendent and not inherent to the world. Paulus 
suggests that the two doctrines complete each other: Phys. VIII 
asserts the existence of one or more movers of the spheres which are 
not an absolute reality, but subordinated to the supreme Mind of 
Met. A®, 

One may agree with Paulus on the question of the presence of mind 
or soul in the heavenly spheres. The commentators ever since Alexander 
have admitted this**, Perhaps better than speaking of ensouled celestial 
bodies, one should say that mind is present in them. The De philo- 
sophia and certain parts of the De caelo suggest that Aristotle did not 
draw a clear distinction between the body of the first heaven and mind, 
nor between mind as belonging to an individual being and mind in 
general.— Other aspects of Paulus’ interpretation are less fortunate. 
He assumes, for instance, that the First Mover is, in a sense, moving 
himself*’. Moreover, contrary to what Paulus thinks, the unmoved 
Mover of Met. A is actually ‘moving the universe’ (1072b4 and b9), 
so that there is hardly a role left for a subordinate First Mover. 


38 J. Paulus, ‘La théorie du premier moteur chez Aristote’, in Revue de philo- 
sophie, (1933), 259-294; 394-424. 

™ Op.cit., 269. 

%8 Tbid., 401. 

36 See Alexander ap, Simpl., In Phys., 1354,12ff. 

% According to I. Dockx, ‘De theorie van den onbewogen Beweger bij Aristote- 
les’, in Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, 1939, 147-773, p. 763, in Phys. VIII 5 
Aristotle would not speak of an unmoved Mover because he formulates the 
argument from the point of view of an adversary. — Another explanation of this 
apparent contradiction is that Phys. VIII is not a homogeneous treatise. In his 
essay ‘La structure logique de la preuve du Premier Moteur chez Aristote’, in 
Revue philosophique de Louvain, 1948, 136-160, G. Verbeke reaches the con- 
clusion that the text of Phys. VIII is not completely uniform, but consists of 
two different treatises. 
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E. Oggioni tries to overcome the discrepancies by assuming that 
Phys. VII and VIII are a first formulation of the doctrine of the 
source of movement, and that Met. A is late**. M. de Corte took up 
the subject again and reached the conclusion that in Phys. VIII 
Aristotle never intended to give a complete theology; nevertheless the 
First Mover is absolute activity and supreme reality*®. De Corte points 
out that Aristotle’s theory of the First Mover remains enclosed within 
a particular image of the universe. If he would have freed himself from 
this, his doctrine would have acquired a more metaphysical character*, 

In his discussion of the proofs of the First Mover in Met. A and 
Phys. VII J. M. Le Blond speaks of heterogeneous schemes of thought 
and argument: if the unmoved Mover has no other than final causal- 
ity, one is forced to admit that the (efficient) cause of movement lies 
in the being which moves itself, but, if so, this conflicts with the 
principle that whatever moves is moved by another. 

In conclusion we may say that the doctrine of both texts does not 
fully agree: in Met. A Aristotle apparently attempted to give a syn- 
thesis of Platonic, Academic and Eudoxian thought concerning the 
origin of movement: the unmoved Mover is the supreme Good, and 
the final cause. Typically Aristotelian is the stress on actuality as well 
as the insight that évépye.a must be the ultimate source of movement. 
Contact between mover and what is moved is not necessary, but the 
presence of mind in the cosmos is. 

However, contrary to the apriori statement of A that there is 
something which is moving while being moved itself, something which 
is moved and, hence, also something which is moving but unmoved, 
Phys. VII insists on an analysis of movement and makes the proof 
of the existence of the First Mover entirely dependent on the movements 
observed in the cosmos. 

Aristotle himself did not make a synthesis of the different approaches 
set forth in Met. A and Phys. VIII. The Corpus aristotelicum as it has 
been handed down to us through the ages, is, of course, a very im- 
perfect rendering of Aristotle’s thought and work: it affords us some 
insight into a gigantic intellectual enterprise and in the principles 


% Aristotele. La Metafisica, tradotta da Pietro Eusebietti, Padova 1950, pp. 
332-333. 

%° ‘La causalité du premier moteur dans la philosophie aristotélicienne’, in 
Aristote et Plotin, pp. 107-175. 

* Op.cit., p. 115. 

4. J, M, Le Blond, Logique et méthode chez Aristote, Paris 1939, p. 391. 
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which guided his work and sometimes provides us with a coherent 
treatise on a subject matter, yet often we have to be satisfied with a 
number of texts which do not present a definitely elaborated theory 
or which do not solve certain questions and apparent contradictions. 

It is also possible that in the case of the theory of a First Mover 
Aristotle himself did not see very well how he could combine the idea 
of subsistent thinking with that of a first efficient cause of movement 
in the cosmos*®, The coexistence of absolute actuality and time-bound 
changing being is a metaphysical problem which has tried the in- 
genuity of later philosophers and to which no solution by argument 
can be found. 


“1 B, Zeller pointed out that Aristotle had to deny efficient causality to the un- 
moved Mover because ‘poetical activity’ connotes an imperfection repugnant 
to God: God has no end other than himself. Cf. N.E. 1173b7ff. See also F. X. 
Meehan, Efficient causality in Aristotle and St. Thomas, Washington 1940, pp. 
85ff. Others, as for instance F. Brentano, advance a number of scattered 
texts to show that Aristotle did ascribe a ruling power to God (Aristoteles, in 
Grosse Denker, I, ed. by E. von Aster, Leipzig 1923, 201). Commenting on Pol. 
1326a30-32 Von Arnim writes: “Kein Wort kann klarer der Wirktatigkeit 
Gottes Zeugnis geben”, More recently W. J. Verdenius has drawn attention to 
certain texts which, as he feels, almost go to the point of ascribing efficient 
causality to the First Mover (‘Traditional and Personal Elements in Aristotle's 
Religion’, Phronesis 1960, 56-70, p. 61: see also E, Zeller, Die Philosophie der 
Griechen I, 2, 799). 
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INTRODUCTION II 


NOYE 


The unmoved Mover in A 7 and 9 is described in terms of vot¢ and 
vonotc. Aristotle often uses the insights of other philosophers, devel- 
oping them further and transposing them on a new level. Likewise his 
doctrine of a supreme Novis uses elements scattered in the works of 
Plato and the Presocratics. 

It is difficult to find an English equivalent for vod¢ and vosiv!, In 
Homer the terms denote the seeing and ‘intuition’ of things, but in 
Presocratic philosophy they acquired the meaning of grasping the 
truth, i.e., a direct knowledge not of what is on the surface, but of the 
profound and true nature of things. Anaxagoras gave nods a new function 
and a new status making it a principle which is the initial cause of 
motion and governs everything®. For Anaxagoras this nods is the finest 
and purest of things, so that apparently he did not conceive of it as 
an immaterial reality. In popular conceptions of the epoch nods was 
sometimes conceived as a factor, inherent to the universe and to man, 
divine in nature. The notis is immortal: “the nofis in each of us is 
god”, 

Plato uses the term in the sense of mind (intellect), of the act of 
thinking in as far as it is directly grasping the truth‘, insight and 
meaning, but in the dialogues nofis also signifies mind in as far as it is 
a directive principle. Plato furthermore distinguishes between the 
nots of human individuals and absolute, divine reason®. In Aristotle's 


1K, von Fritz, ‘NOYE, NOEIN and their derivates in Presocratic philosophy’, 
in Class. Philol. XL (1945), 223-242; (1946), 12-34, 

® Already Xenophanes made God rule the world by the thought of his mind: 
véou gpevi navra xpadaiver (B25). 

® Euripides, fr. 1018 Hauck. Cf. also his Helena 1014ff, and W. K. C, Guthrie, 
HGPh 1118. 

4 Ch Rep. 511d: dhe peratd v1 B6éng te xal vod thy Sidvoray odaav. 

5 See Philebus 22c and R. Schottlaender, ‘Nus als Terminus’, in Hermes 64 (1920), 
228-242, p. 233. 
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days popular language used the term in the broad sense of mind 
including Aoytoptc, bpektc, atcdynors, Hoc. Aristotle occasionally 
conforms to this, as, for instance, in E.N. 1168b35, but elsewhere he 
draws a clear distinction between nots on the one hand and feeling 
and desire on the other hand. Cf. De anima 433a26. Yet desire is not 
unrelated to notis: it follows thought; noiis itself becomes desire®. 

For the understanding of Met. A it is of considerable importance to 
examine the question of whether Plato admitted nofs as a supreme 
principle. At first sight it would seem that this question must be 
answered in the negative, for a great number of texts indicate that 
Plato made the One a principle beyond being, and thus beyond 
thinking’. Yet on closer inspection the problem cannot be done away 
with so easily. Certain statements in the later dialogues witness to a 
tendency to associate nots with the first principle. The same way of 
thinking appears in the De anima I 2 where Aristotle mentions the 
ultimate principles in Plato’s philosophy. The series voic, émorhwn, 
68a, alodyorc is related in such a way to these principles that voic is 
said to be, or to correspond to, the One®, It is possible that the text 
does not say more than that nofis is the act of knowledge which grasps 
the supreme principle, yet it is obvious that the reason of why nots is 
capable of contemplating the divine is that it is akin to it®, Several 
passages in the dialogues do indeed connect the Good and knowledge. 
For instance, in Rep. 508e Plato calls the Good ‘a cause of knowledge 
and truth’, In Rep, 518c and 532c he stresses the clarity and know- 


° Cf, E.N, 1139b4-5: 3 % dpexrixds vos h mpoulgeats % Spettg dtavonsuch, xal 
rordkurn deyh &v9paros. 

* This is implicitly contained in the famous text of Rep. 509b. See H. J. Kraemer, 
“EIEKEINA THY OYSIAY. Zu Platon, Politeia 509 B”, in Arch. f. Gesch. d. 
Phil., 1969, 1-30, 

Cf. Met, 1080b6; 108418; 987b22; 988b2; 1091 b14. See also the fragment of 
Hermodorus, ap. Simpl., In Phys. 247,30 - 248,15, - and Aristoxenus, Harm. 
Elem, 11 30 (Meibom). 

* 404b22 (vobv uty 1d &v). See also 428a4; Met. 107435. On the attribution of 
the theory to Plato see K. Gaiser, Idee und Zahl, in Abh. Heidel. Ak. d. W., 
Phil.-hist. Kl, 1968, 2, 49ff. It is not certain whether here 7 éy signifies merely 
the number one or also connotes the transcendent principle. 

» Cf. Rep. 61 Le (cag Evyyevic obcx 76 te Dele xal Aardre xal rH del Bvmt). 

1 On this text see H. M. Baumgartner, ‘Von der Méglichkeit das Agathon als 
Prinzip zu denken’, in Parousia (Festschrift fiir J. Hirschberger), Frankfurt 
1965, 89-101, and H. J. Kraemer, op.cit. (sub 7), pp. 25ff. (esp. n. 72). The 
author points out that this doctrine must be explained by referring it to the 
Unwritten Doctrines. 
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ability of the Good (rod dvrog +d pavétatov).— Already in the earlier 
Protagoras, 292b, Plato had ascribed knowledge to that which is good 
(Kyaddv, od88v ecivar dro % exorhuny swa).— None of these texts, 
however, allows us to identify the supreme principle with nods". A 
more promising approach is to examine those texts in which Plato 
speaks of the function and causality of God and the demiurge. In 
Phaedrus 246b-e Plato writes that Zeus (probably the sphere of the 
fixed stars) cares for all things, diaxoopav névra xal Empedobuevoc. This 
Siaxoopetv is a function typical of nofis!*. In Soph. 265c ‘nature’ is 
said to produce the visible things by a power that works with ‘reason’ 
and divine knowledge, given to it by God'*, From this text we may 
infer that Plato was convinced that mind is immanent to nature, 
influences becoming and order and dwells in the cosmos; it imparts 
life (cognition and self-movement) to living things. Nofs in the 
human individual is dependent on this cosmic nots (Phil, 22c). 

In his Tim. 34b Plato introduces the world-soul which extends 
throughout the whole cosmos and is a bearer of nofis. However, the 
being of this world-soul is not identical with the immutable, ultimate 
reality, and Plato is not very clear as to whether this soul is strictly 
one or not}, 

Beyond what one might call cosmic notis in the world-soul!® Plato 


4 Some scholars, as for instance C, J. de Vogel, assume that the trend of Plato's 
thinking is towards a theory in which the ideas are part of an organised, unified 
world of ideas, which is alive and in which the ideas are being thought. Cf. her 
‘A la recherche des étapes précises entre Platon et le néoplatonisme’, Mnemosyne 
1954, 111-122, p, 118. Cf, Tim. 29a and 39¢ (the demiurge contemplates an 
eternal model): Finep obv vobs evosoas [dag 76 8 Lot Céov, olal re Evetot xeel Sout, 
xadop%, roniras xa tooadras dievohiy Seiv xal r68e cyetv. — Others are sceptical 
with regard to an interpretation of the ideas as the thoughts of God (as, for 
instance, Audrey N. M. Rich, ‘The Platonic Ideas as the thoughts of God’, 
Mnemosyne 1954, 123-133), yet with De Vogel I think that the trend of Plato’s 
doctrine is towards such an identification. 

8 Cf, Phil, 28e. 

18 T follow J. Loenen, De ‘Nous’ in het system van Plato’s Philosophie, Amster- 
dam 1951, pp. 151-155. 

4 On this point Plato followed the predominant trend in fifth century philo- 
sophical thinking. See W. Theiler, Zur Geschichte der teleologischen Natur- 
betrachtung bis auf Aristoteles?, Berlin 1965, 35. 

18 Laws 898c: # mony dpethy Exoucay Wuyhy ulav # melouc. 

18 See Phil. 30c. Those who deny the existence of transcendent noiis hold that 
nofis must always be in soul. There are, however, a number of texts which inti- 
mate the existence of a perfect and divine nofis, as, for instance, Phil. 22¢ 
(2inStvdq xal Yetog vois). In the Timaeus the demiurge is described as a principle 
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admits a transcendent factor of rational purpose, depicted as the 
demiurge, which framed the universe by placing nofis within soul, and 
soul within body (Tim. 30b)1”. In Polit. 269d Plato likewise asserts 
the existence of a being which is always the same, 7b xar& cabta xal 
adoabtas eyew det xal txicdv elvat, incorporeal and free from change 
(269e), yet is alive and which life is perfect self-movement. It directs 
all other moving things and has a causative function in respect of the 
world (Synptobpyoc, 270a; empedodyevoc, 271d; avvapyudouc, 269d; 
ovvdetc, 273b; xoounous, 273d; emorarév Eveuev, 271e; xvBepvaryc, 
272e; navn, 273d). 

These and similar texts intimate that Plato considered this principle, 
which is at work in the organisation of the world, as thought, and that 
he distinguished it from soul, for he writes that heaven or the universe 
has received many gifts from him who brought it into being, but also 
has been made such as to partake of bodily nature (269d). In this 
text the terms ‘heaven’ and ‘universe’ do not just signify the material 


above and prior to this world and to soul. One may also compare Tim. 51c 
where Plato states that intelligence is shared only by the gods and by a small 
number of men, and thus appears to separate nods somewhat from soul. Cf. 
Laws 875d. -G, Jaeger, “Nus” in Platons Dialogen, Géttingen 1967, 119, n. 543, 
does not think that Phil. 22c proves the existence of transcendent nods, yet he 
admits that nofs is not limited to any specific level of being (ibid., 144). 

1 Tim, 39e. F. Solmsen, Plato's Theology, 121, n. 45, points out that the activi- 
ties ascribed to the demiurge are typically those of reason. F. Cornford, Plato's 
Cosmology, 197, writes that it is difficult to resist the inference that the demiurge 
is to be identified with vod¢ which is in the world-soul. — I do not think that the 
last part of Cornford’s assertion is right, since the demiurge is consistently 
described as being prior to the world-soul and the altla is said to be better than 
that which is produced by it. Hence if the demiurge is to be identified with 
vols, it is with transcendent voc. 

Cf. also C, J. de Vogel, “Platon a-t-il ou n’a-t-il pas introduit le mouvement 
dans son monde intelligible?”, in Actes du Xe Congres International de Philo- 
sophie (Bruxelles 1953), Louvain 1953, XI, p. 65; W. Theiler, Zur Geschichte 
der teleogischen Naturbetrachtung bis auf Aristoteles, p.72; G. Jaeger, op.cit., 123, 
n, 569, K. Gaiser also confirms this in his Platons Ungeschriebene Lehre, 193. 
A full discussion of this problem goes beyond the scope of this introduction. For 
such an adequate treatment see H. J. Kraemer, Geistmetaphysik, pp. 193ff. 

18 See J. Skemp, Plato's Statesman, 105; Loenen, op.cit., 172. T. M. Robinson, 
‘Demiurge and World Soul in Plato’s Politicus’, AJPh 88 (1967), 57-66, thinks 
that the demiurge of the Statesman, since it is intelligence, is meant to be a person. 
W. J. Verdenius, ‘Platons Gottesbegriff’, in Entretiens sur I'Antiquité classique. 
Fondation Hardt, Vandoeuvres 1952, agrees with this, but adds that the higher 
we are in Plato's hierarchy of being, the less personal deity becomes. 
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world but in the first place soul. The supreme Lord is described as the 
ultimate source of movement (r@ té&v xwvovpévay ad mévrov hyovpéver, 
269e). From this it follows that in the Statesman Plato goes beyond 
the doctrine of the Phaedrus according to which soul is the unqualified 
principle of movement. J. Skemp writes concerning this question: 
“The votc¢ of Anaxagoras seems in Plato to have become a distin- 
guishable agent who, if the Politicus myth can be trusted, abides ever 
in the same relation and the same condition and yet can be said to 
‘revolve ever by his own power’ and to be ‘lord and leader of all things 
that move’, has become a self-moved mover capable of intelligent 
fashioning of order by creating subordinate centres of intelligent 
functioning — the soul of the world and the soul of its denizens”®, The 
author then points out that in the later dialogues soul is consistently 
said to have been brought into being, and so cannot be itself an 
ultimate principle of becoming. Hence the demiurge cannot be nois 
within the world-soul unless we assume that it creates soul as the 
natural sphere of its activity, or, to put it in other words, that it is 
always accompanied by soul which depends on it. Such an explanation, 
which would be neo-Platonic in character, would suffer from the defect 
that in Phil. 30c-d soul is depicted as the ontological basis of nots 
rather than as a concomitant effect. For this reason it seems better to 
interpret texts as Tim. 30b and Phil. 30c-d, which state or imply that 
noiis has to be in soul, in such a way that absolute nots is excepted”, 
Only cosmic nods would be incapable of independent existence and need 
soul*!, Since soul is self-movement and akin to self-reflecting thought, 
it is the natural recipient of nots®*, 

From this arises the question of whether transcendent notis has to 
be conceived as something besides the ideas. According to certain 





1 J. Skemp, The Theory of Motion in Plato's Later Dialogues*, Addenda, p. 164. 
* H. Cherniss insists on this, See his Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 
606-607. 

% See R. Hackforth, in Class, Quart., 1936, 4-9. H. Cherniss, op.cit., 607, does 
not agree with this: deity as nots is not causally independent, but must exist 
in soul. “For Plato, then, vois is not an “entity” but is just the soul’s ability to 
“see” the ideas or the state in the soul produced by the sight of them. God, 
therefore, must be soul, “soul having vod¢” or “enlightened soul”. What Cherniss 
writes here, hardly does justice to the ontology of Plato's later dialogues, 

* The idea of transcendent noiis is also intimated by the Timaeus. Cf. M. 
Meldrum, “Plato and the 'APXH KAKQN”, in JHSt 69, 65-74, p. 70. The 
author convincingly rejects Cornford’s view that vots 8yuiovpyéc is reason 
within the World Soul. 
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scholars, as, for instance, Zeller and Diés, the demiurge, in the last 
analysis, would be the idea of the Good. A great number of students 
of Plato, however, identify the demiurge with the world-soul (Burnet, 
Taylor, Mugnier, Festugiére, etc.). There are, in fact, certain passages 
in the Timaeus and in Laws X which give the reader the impression 
that to Plato demiurge and world-soul are the same. Yet a careful 
analysis of all the texts involved brings to light that soul is also 
repeatedly said to have come into being and to have been made by 
nots. Cf, Tim. 34c-35a; 36d; 37a; Laws 896b; 967d”. In view of 
these texts it is impossible to make all nods dependent on soul. — The 
question of whether, at least on certain occasions, Plato tends to depict 
the demiurge as belonging to the world of ideas, cannot be answered 
easily and with certitude. In Tim. 36e-37a we read that the demiurge 
who produces soul is the best of intelligible beings (rév vonr&v det te 
bvrov brd tod dplotou dplory yevousvy)*4, Although this text explicitly 
states that the demiurge is to be ranked in the highest sphere of being, 
L. Robin feels that these lines alone are not enough to off-set the 
numerous places where Plato describes the demiurge as looking up to 
his model, scil. the ideas**, But we may answer Robin’s criticism by 
drawing attention once more to the highly elusive nature of the term 
vot: the causality of the demiurge concerning the world may well 
imply that the activity of nofis is dependent on the ideas, without 
implying that Plato subordinated supreme nofis in its innermost 
nature to the ideas. With Verdenius we may perhaps describe the 
demiurge as the expression of a subordinate activity of the highest 
principle, in such a way that there remains a gap between the world of 


°8 Phaedrus 245c-d seems to conflict with these statements in as far as it says 
that all soul is immortal, a source of movement and as such not the product of 
becoming. Different interpretations have been given of quyh n&ox 20dvatos. 
See R. Hackforth, Plato’s Phaedrus, p. 64. We cannot here discuss the question 
of whether there is a certain opposition between this text and the other places 
quoted above. The latter do however retain their value. 

* It is a contradiction to translate with Wilamowitz, Platon II, 338: of the in- 
telligible and eternal things soul has been brought into being as the best of 
things by the best of things. 

% Platon, 248-251. However, in his Les rapports de l’étre et de la connaissance 
d apres Platon, Paris 1957 (posthumous), p. 137, Robin writes that it is difficult 
to distinguish between the activity of the demiurge and that of his model. 
Others have rallied to this view. For a survey of opinions see Marcelino Légido 
Lopez, El problema de Dios en Platon, Salamanca 1963, pp. 68ff. On other readings 
of Tim. 37a ibid. p. 128. 
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ideas and this activity which introduces order into the world?, 

A second text which asserts in its obvious meaning that the ideas 
are god and that they have a causal function is Tim. 37c, which calls 
the world z&v didtwy Sev yeyovbc dyadya®?. - In Laws 716c we read 
that God is the measure of all things. These words apply to the world 
of ideas, in particular to the idea of the Good*, yet it is tempting to 
see in them an intimation of a view which conceives of the Good in a 
more personal way, or, to put it in other words, which connects certain 
aspects of the demiurge with the idea of the Good. 

It is best, then, to assume that Plato felt that there is nots among 
the ideas and that the ideas are being known’, Certain texts in the 
Laws confirm this explanation: in 987b notis is placed in the sphere of 
the One (vois pév xpochaBoton del Debv dpddc¢ Dots). In 962e-963b we 
read that legislators and wise men must look up to nofis®’. This is less 
surprising if we keep in mind the original meaning of the term: nofs, 
rather than denoting the intellect as a faculty, signifies the insight of 
some hidden truth beyond man, and which comes to man like a 
revelation. The ideas are the shining truth of things so that their 
association with noi is not so unlikely as it seems to be at first sight*!. 
In fact, in Greek philosophical tradition being and knowledge were 
sometimes intimately connected, as we may infer from Parmenides’ 
famous line td yap abt voeiv gorty te xh elvanr3®, 


28 Verdenius, op.cit., 249. 

» Taylor's interpretation, Comment, on Plato's Timaeus, 186, and that of Corn- 
ford, op.cit., 99, seem forced. 

28 Verdenius, op.cit., p. 242. 

2 Cf. A. Dits, Autour de Platon, 551-552: the Demiurge is the subjective aspect 
of the world of ideas. See also E. Hoffmann’s Anhang zu E, Zeller, Die Philo- 
sophie der Griechen, 11 1, 1098-1105. 

8 See E. Dnt, Platons Spatphilosophie und die Akademie, Sitz.ber. Oest. Ak. d. W., 
phil, hist. Ki., 251,3 Wien 1967, p. 16. Cf, H. R. Schwyzer, ‘Plotinos’ in R.E. 
XXI, 553-4, See also K. Gaiser, ‘Platons Farbenlehre’, in Synousia. Festschrift f. 
W. Schadewaldt, Pfullingen 1965, 173-222, p. 184 (in the last analysis subject 
and object in the ideas are one). 

%\ The identification of yoic and the ideas can also be examined from the point 
of view of self-knowledge. See the next paragraph of this introduction. 

% For a discussion of this text see our next paragraph. Cf. W. J. Verdenius, 
“Parmenides’ Conception of Light’, Mnemosyne, 1949, 116-131, p. 126. The 
theme was used by Empedocles, fr. 109 and we have an echo of it in Tim.37a-c. 
Cf. P, Kucharski, ‘Eschatologie et Connaissance dans le Timée’, Archives de 
Philosophie, 1966, 5-36, pp. 13-15. See also J. Souilhé, ibid., 1963, 414, n. 73. 
J. Stenzel writes that the conception of reality as a whole which thinks, sees 
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A text in the Seventh Letter 342a -343a, also points to this association 
by making a distinction between five levels of knowledge, the first 
three of which are means of acquiring knowledge (viz. évopa, 6yoc, 
elSwdov), the fourth is knowledge, the fifth is airs td ywordv xal 
dandec bv. Plato sets forth that émorjyy xal vod¢ drndyc te S6Ea are 
found on the fourth level (342c); of these three types of knowledge 
vodg is by kinship and resemblance closest to the fifth. In this enu- 
meration Plato sees a continuity between knowledge in the knowing 
subject and its object; nofis is the comprehensive grasp of the in- 
telligible. Yet there is a higher level of knowledge than this full under- 
standing (343d). It is tempting to read in this text that Plato held 
that at this highest level the distinction between knowledge and its 
object vanishes**, This conclusion would, however, conflict with the 
epistemology of the Phaedrus which presupposes such a distinction. 

It would seem that the Early Academy pursued a line of thinking 
which tended to efface this distinction. For instance, Speusippus is 
reported to have identified soul with the objects of geometry*, He 
did, however, not identify nots with the Good, which comes at the 
end of his series of ten levels of being and is localised in the centre of 
the universe*®*, Xenocrates considers the supreme principle (Zeus = 


and hears, is typically Greek: ‘Zur Entwicklung des Geistbegriffes in der 
griechischen Philosophie’, in Kleine Schriften zur griechischen Philosophie, 
Darmstadt 1957, 127-150, p. 134. 

3 See J. Stenzel, Kleine Schriften sur griechischen Philosophie®, 151-170, p. 157 
(‘Der Begriff der Erleuchtung’). G. Jaeger, op.cit, 152-154, thinks that the 
émorhyn 105 néuntov is not a new type of knowledge, but knowledge similar to 
voig at the fourth level. K. von Fritz also points out the difficulty that the same 
term émorhn is used to signify knowledge at the fourth and fifth levels, but 
contrary to Jaeger, keeps the door open for a new and highest type of knowledge 
which would have as its object the vevonuévov and éan9ac év. See his “Die philo- 
sophische Stelle im siebten platonischen Brief und die Frage der ‘esoterischen’ 
Philosophie Platons”, in Phronesis, 1966, 117-153, p. 124. — Jaeger seems to 
forget that a new class of object implies a new type of knowledge. 

4 Cf, Jamblichus, ap. Stob. 149,32 (pp. 363,26 - 364,20 Wachsmuth). Ph. 
Merlan, in his From Platonism to Neoplatonism, draws attention to the fact that 
this text does not fully agree with Met. 1028b18-24 (fr. 33a L) where soul is 
placed after the geometrical objects. 

3 Fr, 38 and 41 L. H. J. Kraemer, Geistmetaphysik, 214-217, assumes that the 
Notts comes shortly after the One in Speusippus’ hierarchy of being, and quotes 
Aetius, Plac. 17,20 (Stob., Ecl. 1 1,29), as well as Jambl., Theol. arithm., p. 83,5 
(De Falco) (= fr. 4 L) in support. However, these texts do not prove that the 
Nofis ranks high in the hierarchy of being. Cicero, N.D. 1 13,32 charges Speus- 
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Noiis) as prior to the realm of ideas and numbers; his primary being is 
perhaps not so far removed from the conception of the self-thinking 
intellect of Aristotle**. H. J. Kraemer admits that Xenocrates’notis 
(God) transcends the world, but he thinks that it should be compared 
to Plato’s demiurge, and hence that it is not the same as the One, such 
in spite of the fact that it is called monas in fr. 15 H*’. However, certain 
parallels with the Timaeus, on which Kramer insists, do not prove his 
point, and one may well wonder whether Xenocrates would not have 
tried to bring to a certain synthesis Plato’s doctrine of the One, the 
ideas and the demiurge. Kraemer’s observation does have the merit, 
however, of underlining once more that there was a line of thinking 
in the Academy according to which the supreme principle is beyond 
being and nots. Ultimately this view goes back to the famous state- 
ment at Rep. 509b (énéxewa tig odctac). We hear an echo of it in the 
only extant fragment of Aristotle’s De oratione: 6 Dedc 2 votc gorlv 7 
éxéxewa 1 tod vod*, In later Platonism this doctrine would play an 
important role®*, yet in Met. A Aristotle chose another line of thought, 
according to which supreme noi is the ultimate principle. In the De 
Philosophia he had already assigned the plenitude of divinity to nots. 

This doctrine of a first principle which is Notis which thinks of itself, 
had a profound influence on later philosophy*’. 

When we compare what Aristotle writes in Met. A 7 and 9 with the 


ippus with atheism; this seems to imply that he did not uphold the doctrine of 
a transcendent Mind. 

Fr. 28 H. - See A. H. Armstrong, “The background of the doctrine that ‘the 
intelligibles are not outside the intellect’”, in Les Sources de Plotin, Vandoeuvres 
1960, 391-413, p. 398. 

8H. J. Kraemer, Geistmetaphysik, 59, thinks that Dovogr. gr. 304a2ff., where 
the One, the Good and Noiis are connected, also refers to Xenocrates' doctrine, 
notwithstanding the fact that in the text this conception is ascribed to Plato. 
Kraemer is convinced that the theology of A is intimately related to opinions 
and doctrines current in the Academy (op.cit., 130). Cf. also his more recent 
publications ‘Zur geschichtlichen Stellung der aristotelischen Metaphysik’, in 
Kantstudien 58 (1967), 313-354; ‘Grundfragen der aristotelischen Theologie’, 
Tand II, in Theologie und Philosophie 44 (1969), 363-382; 481-505. 

37 ‘Grundfragen’ II, p. 485. 

38 J. Pépin is sceptical as to the value of this testimony. See his ‘Aristote “De la 
priére”’, in Revue philos. de France et de l'étrangey, 1967, 59-70. The author as- 
sumes that the fragment shows neo-Platonic characteristics. 

* See J. Whittaker, énéxewva vod xal obarkc, in Vigiliae christianae, 1969, 91-104. 
*° Cf. Albinus, Epist., c. 10; Numenius, fr. 20 L; Plotinus V 1,9. See W. Theiler, 
Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus?, Ziirich 1964, pp. 15ff. 
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theory of the active vot as set forth in the De anima certain points 
deserve to be stressed: the active intellect makes things which are 
potentially intelligible actually intelligible (430a14), like light makes 
what is potentially a certain colour to what is actually a colour. How- 
ever, the active intellect can only exercise its activity, where there is 
a demand for it, ie, where there are phantasmata, in which the in- 
telligible things are contained‘, Because the active intellect is there, 
its likeness is kindled in the passive intellect with the help of the 
images of sensitive knowledge. Aristotle furthermore says that the 
active intellect is active by its very essence, and especially the latter 
point intimates that it is akin to, if not the same as, the self-thinking 
intellect of A 7 and 9%, Furthermore it is ywprord¢ and eternal*’, 

Besides the fragment of the De oratione which was quoted above, 
yet another text intimates that there is a principle higher than nots: 
in the Eudemian Ethics 1248a27-29 Aristotle intimates that God is 
better and more perfect than knowledge and votc,— It is possible to 
reconcile these statements with the doctrine of A 7 and 9, if we assume 
that they speak of vod¢ as being the highest degree of human know- 
ledge, which is still far removed from the Supreme Being, which, rather 
than being intellect, is pure thinking in which the thinking subject, 
actual thinking, and its object are wholly identical. 


41 432a4: by rots eldeat rote alodqrois th vonté dott. 
* 430.18: tf obolg dv évépyetx, Alexander assumes that there is such an identity. 
See his In De anima 89,22-23, In his Aristotle's Metaphysics, CXLII Ross 
points to a difficulty: the distinction between passive and active intellect is 
said to be within the soul. Now, this could be explained in such a way as to make 
divine reason immanent to man, a conclusion which one would hesitate to adopt 
as typically Aristotelian. 

48 De anima 430a17 (cf, 1073a3-5) and 430a13 (1072a25). 
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INTRODUCTION III 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


When Aristotle writes in A 7, 1072b19-21 that nois by coming into 
contact with its object becomes itself intelligible, and thus indicates 
that self-knowledge is the supreme achievement and goal of intellectual 
activity, he is taking up an important theme of Plato's philosophy. 
In the Socratic dialogues Plato repeatedly mentions the Delphic 
command yvé91 ow)rov. The original sense of these words undoubtedly 
is that man when entering the dwelling-place of the gods has to 
remember the limits of his power. But the famous words came to be 
used in the wider sense of knowledge of one’s capabilities, of one’s 
mortal condition'. According to Xenophon Socrates defined self- 
knowledge as knowledge of one’s force in view of human needs®. More 
than this definition would make us suspect, Socrates was instrumental 
in making self-knowledge a central problem in philosophy, for 
onwards from Socrates philosophers became concerned ~ in an extent 
and intensity thus far unknown— with their own inner self. 

In Plato’s thought the problem of self-knowledge is dealt with in 
several ways: in the Charmides the question is discussed whether the 
knowing subject’s act of knowledge can be the object of his knowledge’. 
T. G. Tuckey analyses the argument of the dialogue as follows: The 
Good is an objective reality, the same for all men. How can a man who 
thinks he sees the Good, be absolutely sure that he really does so? — 
Critias answers this question by insisting on the need of swppoabvy. 
1 The Pythagoreans felt that the most difficult thing is to know oneself. Cf. 
Jamblichus, V.P. 83 (DK, I, 464,18). Cf. E. G. Wilkens, The Delphic Maxims in 
Literature, Chicago 1929. — Heraclitus also greatly admired the Delphic maxim 
(Plutarchus, Adv. Colot. 1118c) and his philosophical method consisted in 
searching his own self (ibid. = B 101). By the understanding of himself he 
was confident to grasp the real structure of things. 

2 Mem. IV 2,25: xpbc thy avSpamwhy ypetdy Eyvaxe thy éavtod Bovauty. 
® This is what is meant by the expression émothun émothuns. Cf. T. G. Tuckey, 
Plato's Charmides*, Amsterdam 1968, 44. 
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Now in order to acquire self-control self-knowledge is necessary* and 
he suggests that the Delphic inscription means self-knowledge. Critias 
is not speaking of self-knowledge in a metaphysical sense. What he 
has in mind probably is that people of the lower class should admit 
their inferiority, whereas the born ruler should know his strength and 
his mission’. But at this point the discussion takes an unexpected turn: 
Critias adds that cwppocivy must be different from all other sciences 
in that it is abr) ve Eaurijg ual tOv doy émorqudy émorhun®. Analysis 
of the context shows how this definition was reached. All other 
sciences have an ‘object’ or ‘work’ which they perform. aw@poaivy is 
not a science of something but of itself (and of the other sciences)’. 
This probably means that contrary to other virtues cwppootvy does not 
have a special limited task: it has a directing and regulating function 
with regard to man’s entire life and does so by manifesting itself, i.e., 
by being the reflection of goodness in the soul§ or, to put it in other 
words, is knowledge of his knowledge of the good®. Thus there is a 
relation between self-knowledge and knowledge of the good, even if 
verbally speaking the transition from émornyy éautod to émorhun 
éavrig is illegitimate. 

Onwards from 167c the discussion is centered around the concept of 
‘knowledge of knowledge’. Socrates points out that ‘sight of sight’, 
‘hearing of hearing’ are meaningless, or, rather, impossible. But he 
maintains that there is knowledge of knowledge. It does not become 
very clear what Plato has in mind, Perhaps he dimly realized that the 
object of knowledge is being, and that therefore an act of knowledge 
is also knowable, since it is a being itself. In 172a-b Socrates says that 
Critias and he himself assigned too great a role to cwppocbvn, and 
suggests it might be no more than the knowledge which allows us to 


4 Charmides 1644. 

5 U. Wilamowitz, Platon®, I 200. 

* 166¢. In the previous lines cwppoaivy had been described as the knowledge of 
oneself (165c. Cf. 165d: éneid), gfic abthy éaur05 Emorhuny elvat). 

7T. G. Tuckey, op. cit., 38 thinks that the formula combines the Delphic in- 
scription ‘know thyself’ and the Socratic saying ‘virtue is knowledge’. 

* Cf, 159a: elmep Eveativ (Avdvyxn) aloOnoly swe mapéyew 8 Fc BbEx dv tig cot 
nepl abtiic etn. — H. R. Schwyzer, ““Bewusst’ und ‘unbewusst’ bei Plotin”, in Les 
sources de Plotin, Vandoeuvres 1960, 341-390, pp. 360f. draws attention to this 
text and argues that cwpoouvy, as a form, cannot fail to make itself known. 
Schwyzer’s article is of particular importance because it deals with the meaning 
of the terms oiveats, avveldnatc, cuvalodyatc and napaxokobPnatc. 

® Tuckey, op.cit., 107. 
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learn more easily and to understand things better!®. Yet on closer 
inspection of the dialogue there is little doubt that Plato is feeling his 
way towards a science which is the intuition of a supreme principle™ 
or a science which is not dependent on something else, but is knowledge 
by itself. What Plato is trying to say here takes, in his later dia- 
logues, the form of the theory of recollection and of the theory of ideas'*. 
In fact, the last section of the dialogue makes it plain that cwppocbvy 
is the knowledge of the Good. 

While the Charmides confronts the reader with the problem of self- 
knowledge by means of an examination of cwgpociv, and of the 
question how we may be sure that we strive for the Good, in the Lysis 
the theme of friendship serves as a point of departure for the study 
of self-knowledge. Plato argues that we love a friend because of 
something good in him. But we often desire one good thing in view of 
another. Hence in order to arrive at a foundation of our friendship 
there must be a first object of friendship (zd npdrov gtdov, 219c-d), In 
the last part of the dialogue it is argued that we desire what we do not 
possess and what is lacking"’, To be deficient of something means being 
deprived of something which is proper (olxetov) to us. For this reason 
one desires a friend in order to be fully oneself and friends are pboct 
xj olzevot (221e). Plato recalls that likeness between friends does not 
adequately explain the rise of friendship, and suggests that we must 
perhaps distinguish between ‘what is like’ (+ 6y010v) and ‘what belongs 
to one’s nature’ (rb olxeiov). However, he does not further elaborate on 
this and the discussion is broken off, without that any definite solution 
has been reached. Yet the following points may be considered as 
acquired: Man needs friends in order to return to himself; friendship 
aims at achieving man’s essential being, and so leads to contact with 
the Good (218b-220b). In his Eudemian Ethics Aristotle takes these 
Platonic insights as his starting point when establishing his own 
doctrine of friendship. 


1 Some scholars think that the attempt to define cwgpoaivn as ‘knowledge of 
knowledge’ failed, or that the passus is irrelevant to the main argument of the 
dialogue. See Tuckey, op. cit., 33-37, who shows that the definition is central 
in the dialogue. 

11 Cf. a related expression in Phaedr. 2474: xadop% 8% émorhuny (the knowledge 
of true being). 

12 See Tuckey, op.cit., p. 41 and A. J. Festugitre, Contemplation et vie contem- 
plative selon Platon®, Paris 1950, p. 213. 

18 221e: xb 8" evBets pa pldov Exelvon od av evBeds F. 
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In his First Alcibiades Plato writes that man is not wholly identical 
with his body, The dominant part of man is soul (130d). Now soul 
must look at intelligible being in order to know itself. Plato illustrates 
what he means by an example: like we see ourselves reflected in the 
pupil of the eye of a friend, likewise we learn what we are and who we 
are by looking at ideal being. This doctrine presupposes the conviction 
that the soul is akin to the ideas, and furthermore, that a direct intro- 
spection of one’s own being is not possible, or does not yield concrete 
results, — From this dialogue we learn that self-knowledge is the 
terminus of a long road which man is not able to reach at once®. 

The insight that by looking at something else man may come to 
know himself, is further elaborated in the Phaedrus: seeing a beautiful 
object the soul is reminded of true Beauty!®, Man has within himself 
an element of this divine Beauty: “And if they have not aforetime 
trodden this path, they now set out upon it learning the way from any 
source that may offer it, or finding it for themselves; and as they 
follow up the trace within themselves of the nature of their own god 
their task is made easier in as much as they are constrained to fix their 
gaze upon him’, Plato intimates that by looking at a friend, by being 
together with a friend évdouc.xep6¢ is generated which involves a con- 
centration of the soul upon itself!’, Plato qualifies this process as 
taking place in (by) recollection (xat toauntéuevor adrod tH uwhun). A 
statement in 249¢ (mpdc olanep Dede dv Hetb¢ éortv) explains this: a god 
is truly divine because of his nearness to the divine. Plato appears to 
make a distinction between the subject and its most formal essence, 


“See R. S. Bluck, ‘The Origin of the Greater Alcibiades’, Class. Quart., 1953, 
46-52, Bluck points to a number of striking resemblances between the doctrine 
of this dialogue and certain statements in Aristotle's early works. 

8 Cf, 133c. This text asserts that when the soul thinks of God it thinks itself; 
the relationship between the soul and God is based upon the fact, that God is 
clarity and thought. 

16 Not all absolute realities shine in the same way in visible things. For instance, 
the earthly likeness of justice and temperance is not so clear as that of beauty, 
250b-d. 

"7 252e-253a (translation by Hackforth). Hackforth adds in a note: “The 
phrase... seeks to express the notion that the vestige of Zeus’ nature within the 
soul of his votary affords a starting-point for his discovery and imitation of that 
nature in its fullness”. 

** It seems best to construct vvréves with BAénewv (as an hypallage). Cf. F. Ast, 
Lexicon Platonicum, 3,340. Robin, however, translates “d’une intense né- 
cessité”. — The same thought is also expressed in 255d: in a friend one may, 
like in a mirror, contemplate oneself. 
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In spite of this distinction there is only one being. Likewise in the 
process of recollection, man turns to what is most formally man. This 
is at the same time his likeness with the divine!’. 

In 253a-b he points out that the lover tries to create in the beloved 
the greatest possible likeness with his own god. — It would follow that 
the beloved is not a complete likeness, but helps to evoke in the lover 
the latter’s likeness with god, which he then wants to create in the 
beloved. 

In the remarkable text of Tim. 37a-c Plato assigns to the human 
soul a natural movement which imitates that of the world-soul, viz. 
the soul revolves upon itself (air) te dvaxuxroupévy mpdg airy). In this 
process of revolving the soul comes into contact with the objects of its 
thought and pronounces in which respect and how things are the same 
and different. - Unfortunately, Plato does not further elaborate on 
the precise relation of self-knowledge and knowledge of the world, 
except in so far as to intimate that the object known is recognized as 
part of oneself or as agreeing with part of one’s own being*®. 

In Tim. 90a-d Plato speaks of the task man has to cherish ‘the 
divine part’ within himself. This best part of man is mind which is akin 
to the heavens. By studying the thoughts and movements of the 
celestial bodies, man nourishes his soul and according to its original 
nature makes it into a likeness of that which is thought*, We may 
express this also as follows: by contemplating the intelligible object to 
which it is akin, the mind comes to know itself, and actualizes in 
clarity the deepest essence of its being. 

Another important text is the Epinomis 988 b. In the previous section 
of the dialogue the Athenian has been speaking about the visible gods, 
i.e., the stars and the bodies we can perceive as existing together with 
them. For man it is best to spend his days in the study of these gods, 
who deserve to be worshipped. In 986d we read that man who is a 
unity himself partakes in wisdom which is one (uetadaBov ppovacews 
sig dy utes). 

In Epin. 987d-988b the Athenian expresses the hope that the 


1 Phaedr, 249c is significant in that it intimates a distinction between the subject 
and its formal nature in the divine, yet leaves their unity of being intact. This 
could provide a clue as to how Plato envisaged his supreme principle, or placed 
thought in the realm of ideas. 

2° See P, Kucharski, ‘Eschatologie et connaissance dans le Timée’, in Archives de 
Philosophie, 1966, 5-36, pp. 13-15. 

21 00d: 76 xaravooupéve 7 xaravoody Eopordent xark Thy deyalay par. 
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Greeks will better observe the true cult of the celestial bodies than the 
non-Greeks from whom they had first learned it. The Greeks should 
avail themselves of the oracle of Delphi and while obedient to their 
laws not think that it is forbidden to study the celestial bodies: deity 
(z Setov) is not ignorant of human nature (ore dyvoet, 988a). If deity 
guides man and teaches him, man will follow and will learn number 
and counting (math. relations). If God would not know this, he would 
not know himself®*, — In this significant passus three things are 
compared: celestial bodies, numbers, human nature, ~ and knowledge 
of one of them is said to be knowledge of the other. God knows himself 
and therefore he looks down with favour upon the man who studies 
the celestial bodies, because this study brings man closer to God. Man 
must strive for self-knowledge. He does so when he desires to know 
the laws which rule the celestial bodies. 

From the texts quoted we gain the impression that for Plato self- 
knowledge is the fulfilment of human knowledge. It may be reached 
by the study of the essence of things. Deity is fully aware of itself®*, 

In some of his works Aristotle comes back to the Platonic doctrine 
of self-knowledge and further elaborates it. In Protrept. B 102 (Diiring) 
he writes that we ought to honour most our parents as they are the 
authors of our thinking. The soul seeks that which is knowable and 
finds its pleasure in its knowledge. Familiar things are knowable, and 
what is knowable must be loved. 

Another early work, the De philosophia fr. 12a Ross, shows that 
Aristotle considered the soul’s main task ‘to be on itself’, a state which 
may be attained in sleep: év 7@ Srvobv xa abrhy yévatat } buyh téte 
thy Wrov drokaSodon pbarv. 

In the Nicomachean Ethics 1X 4 Aristotle defines a friend as one who 
wishes and does what is good for the sake of his friend, — or one who 
wishes him to live for his sake, — or one who lives together with one 
and has the same tastes, — or one who rejoices and grieves with 
another. — H. von Arnim suggested that these successive definitions 
are likely to refer to Academic discussions of friendship. — On this 


% For the proverb ‘he does not know who he is’, see Epist. VIL 341b: some philo- 
sophers do not know who they are (o88’ adzol airois) ; self-knowledge is a basic 
requirement for philosophical studies. 

* The frequent texts in which Plato stresses the importance of awareness of one’s 
activities, of oneself (ovvet8éva:) also point to the importance of self-knowledge. — 
Cf, also texts like Phaedo 78b: Set hud dvepéo9a: txvtodc, and terms like olxeta 
émorhun and dvarayBdverv. 
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occasion Aristotle observes that this love for a friend is also felt for 
oneself: the human individual wishes to continue to live and desires 
his own good: he wishes to think and to enjoy. Aristotle adds that the 
thinking faculty is most properly what man is (rod yap diavontixod 
yao, brep Exxotos elvan. Soxet). Aristotle here considers being-man as 
being-vot¢ and speaks of a fundamental self-love**. Once arrived at 
this point the conclusion that self-awareness is man’s central task, is 
no longer far away. Ultimately all friendship is patterned after man’s 
relation to himself (1168b5). Nobody wishes to become another, He 
who leads an intellectual life, wishes to be with himself, for his mind 
has much to contemplate: cvvdiéyew te 6 torodtog Eavtg Povr|etar 
Hdéws yap aed rovet (1166423). 

In E.N. IX 9, 1169b30 - 1170a13 Aristotle writes that it is easier 
to contemplate our neighbours than ourselves, and their actions than 
our own. When we have friends, it is easier to be continuously active. — 
In the following section Aristotle adds that the desirability of friends 
becomes even more obvious when we look at the nature of things: life 
is desirable; perceiving that we live is most desirable. To be aware of 
the existence of friends is, therefore, also a great good*, 

In the Eudemian Ethics the theme of friendship in its relation to 
self-knowledge is treated by Aristotle in VIII 12, which is the most 
detailed text in the Corpus on the subject. The discussion opens with 
an objection: the happy man does not seem to need friends. This is 
particularly manifest in the case of God. Aristotle then suggests that 
we love our friends because they are good. In 124422 he turns to the 
central issue: perception and knowledge are most desirable for each 
man individually ; however, what gives joy is not so much knowledge in 
general as awareness of the fact that we ourselves are knowing: when 
knowing we become ourselves the object known®*, By this Aristotle 
means that knowledge is a process of growth in which the knowing 


% Dirlmeier in his commentary, p. 544, and Gauthier and Jolif, II 728, point 
out that Aristotle’s doctrine here is close to that of Plato. One may compare the 
passus to Rep. 433d where an évrd¢ mpiéuc is mentioned concerning man’s real 
self, i.e,, a regulating of his strivings and faculties (with Adam I connect &¢ 
4anQic with nepl éavrdy). Cf. also Laws 959a-b (by our soul we are what we are); 
Protr. fr. 6 Ross (= Diiring B 62): &¢ #rot udvov fj wdhora huets Eopev 7d udptov 
sobt0 (i.e., soul which has reason and thought) ; fr. 10¢ Ross (= Diiring B 108); 
E.N, X7, 1177a15-16. 

25 1170b10: cvvatcddvecdar pa Set xal rod pidov br Eotwv. 

26 1245a10: 6r abtdc elva td yvwordy. — This section of the chapter has a 
doctrine quite similar to that of A 7. 
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subject is enriched and comprehends the intelligible treasures of other 
things, and also that it becomes itself actually known in the process. 
Aristotle considers the desire to be oneself the object known as con- 
nected with (or even as the basis of) the desire to know, i.e., as man’s 
most fundamental desire. 

An intermezzo follows in which the objection is raised that ultimately 
it does not make much difference whether we live in the society of 
others or not, since one can think as well by oneself. In 1245a26 
Aristotle returns to the main argument, which is centered around the 
thought that a friend is by nature intended to be (BovActa: elvar)?? 
another self, — Things are in a state of division and disruption* and it is 
difficult for them to become united**, Yet, what is akin by nature, is 
most akin**, and thus a friend who has much in common with his 
friend, is a ‘separate self’ (atz¢ dta1pet6¢). - The metaphysical contents 
of this passus are that although human individuals are separated from 
each other, there is desire for unity, especially in things which are akin. 
In the process of perceiving a friend, one perceives oneself: in general, 
being together is most pleasant. 

From the above we may infer that friendship contributes to self- 
knowledge and is subservient to it. Man’s end and happiness consist 
in knowledge of the self, which comprizes the ontological treasures of 
one’s being, as well as fulness of activity and awareness of it. 

The Nicomachean Ethics adds some details to this survey of the 
reasons for friendship, omitting to speak of certain points which are 


* On this sense of BovAerat see Bonitz, Index 140b41. 
% The Greek has 3onaozvat 8¢ which is rendered by Solomon ‘but he is severed 
from his friend’, by Rackham ‘the characteristics are scattered’ (R. is thinking 
of Rep. 503b and ch, 6,1240b30; however, a more fundamental question is at 
stake); Dirlmeier, quite correctly, translates: “Da ist nun einmal das Ausein- 
ander”. 1 would suggest to take navra as the subject of the verb (cf. Kiihner- 
Gerth, I 35e). 

% 26! Evdg yevéodas. Dirlmeier’s translation (‘es ist schwer dass Einheit entstehe’) 
is decidedly better than those of Solomon and Rackham. ~ In view of a similar 
expression in E.N. 1167b6 (&nl sv adrév bvsec), one might perhaps take the 
words to apply to activity of knowledge and desire rather than to substantial 
being (‘to have concerted activity’). 

8° The Oxford Translation has ‘though a friend is by nature what is most akin 
to his friend’; Dirlmeier has (excising 6): ‘zwar ist von Natur aus (Gleiches mit 
Gleichem) héchlichst verwandt’, It seems better to take 6 ovyyevéatatov as the 
subject of the sentence ‘what is most related is found, etc.’. In Greek the predi- 
cate must often be supplemented from the subject and vice versa. - Cf. Kiihner- 
Gerth, I1 564, and Plato's Meno 89a and Prot. 344d. 
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central in the account of the Eudemian Ethics: although we desire 
continuous activity, this is not possible; because the activity of a 
friend may, in a sense, be called our own, friendship allows us to have 
a more continuous activity*!. 

A second reason of why there is friendship is to increase our awareness 
of our own being: perception and thinking are accompanied by aware- 
ness; to know that one is, is the most pleasurable of things, a friend 
being another self, we also find joy in knowing him and his activity®®, — 
Aristotle here uses the term ovva:cddvecdu. By this he does not mean 
plain reflective consciousness, because such an awareness is im- 
possible while observing a friend; it rather signifies awareness of what 
a friend is thinking and feeling, i.e., a sharing in the experience of a 
friend®, 

Unlike the Eudemian Ethics the Nicomachean Ethics here do not 
mention the theme that by knowing one becomes known, yet the 
explanation given of friendship can be reduced to the doctrine that 
friendship promotes self-awareness and joy: the being and activity of 
a friend may be considered a sort of mirror in which we recognize who 
we are ourselves; moreover, the being and activity of a friend are, ina 
sense, our own so that by friendship we grow in depth and extension. 

In view of certain parallelisms between Z.E, VII 12 and Met. A 7 
there can be no doubt that when Aristotle wrote about friendship he 
had in mind the eternal bliss of the self-knowing first principle, and 
that also his conception and experience of friendship influenced his 
doctrine of the Supreme Nofs*, 

If we study chapters seven and nine of Book A against the back- 
ground of these texts on the meaning of friendship, it becomes apparent 
that @ fortiori God’s thinking must concern his own being and that 
“the thinking of thinking” is the supreme form of self-knowledge. Far 
from being an objectless returning to oneself, this knowledge concerns 
the very being of the First Principle. It would also seem to follow that 


"BN. IX 9, 1170a4-8; E.N, VIII 1, 1155a14-16. 
%8 Tbid., 1180a16. 

*8 Gauthier-Jolif understand cuvareSavézevor in 1170b4.as signifying ‘awareness’, 
but Dirlmeier has the meaningful translation “ein einbeziehendes Bewusstsein 
auch vom Dasein des Freundes haben”. Cf. also S. Thomas, In IX Eth., lect. 11, 
1909 (ed. Marietti). 

% It is possible that A 7 precedes E.E. VIL, 12; however, I am not so sure about 
this as H. von Arnim in his Eudemische Ethik und Metaphysik, Akad. der Wiss. 
in Wien. Sitz, ber. 207,5 (1928), p. 25. 
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just as knowing a friend is a certain degree of self-knowledge because 
of the ontological kinship between the self and a friend, God, in 
knowing himself, also knows, to a certain degree, the essential prin- 
ciples of things in as far as he is the first being encompassing within 
himself the perfections which other beings possess. This would, how- 
ever, not imply that the first being would know the world as distinct 
from himself or as dependent on himself. 


INTRODUCTION IV 


“OPEEIZ 


In A 7 the unmoved Mover is said to move the world as the object 
of desire, 

A special difficulty in Aristotle’s theory is the question of which is 
the cause or condition of the rise of desire in the first heaven. Is it 
knowledge and contemplation? Why does not knowledge alone produce 
the circular motion? Is the desire of the first heaven not incapable of 
attaining its end and of becoming like the first Mover? 

Ever since Empedocles introduced Love and Strife to explain 
process and movement in the cosmos, ‘desire’ became a topic for 
philosophical discussions. To Empedocles Love is both a psychological 
and a physical reality; it is a force which is at work in the macrocosmos 
as well as in the microcosmos. 

Plato deals with the concept of desire in his Symposium: in order to 
fashion the perfect man who is to steer the state, virtue has to be 
taught and desire must be educated, But the reason why Plato deals 
with desire is more than educational: to him Eros is the central force 
in the cosmos which takes on several forms and pursues different ends. 
Yet, as he points out in Diotima’s discourse, the common object of all 
eros is to possess for ever that which is good. In all its forms Eros 
teaches out for something beyond*. Mortal things desire to exist 
for ever. In the Phaedo this is stated in terms of the theory of 
forms: the objects of sense perception strive to attain the purity of the 
ideas!. The cause of the rise of this desire is the fact that sensible things 
are an image of the true reality; therefore they turn to it’. This desire 
must be related to the peculiar activity or movement which each 


* Symp. 206a. Cf. F. M, Cornford, ‘The Doctrine of Eros in Plato's Symposium’, 
in The Unwritten Philosophy and Other Essays, Cambridge 1950, 68-80, p. 74. 
* Cf. Phaedo 75a-b: Exelvov ve bptyerat 705 6 Eorw Lov. 

* Ibid. 74d: Botrerar uty tobro 8 viv gyw dp6 elvar olov dado 71 tay Bvrwy’ evBet 
88 nal ob Bivarat toLobtov elvar olov éxeive, daN' Lore gavrsrepoy, 





species of bodily being has. For Plato it was a basic problem to grasp 
and to analyse the relation which exists between beings on the different 
levels of reality, more in particular between the intelligible and the 
perceptible worlds. The basic function, the basic desire of things is to 
reach the form in which they partake, or to become its more perfect 
image. This desire is at the origin of their activity. One may also 
express this in terms of ovyyévewx: kinship with forms is the ultimate 
ground for desire and striving. 

Plato does not go into details in his account of the rise of desire in 
man, nor does he make very clear which is the relation between basic 
ontological striving and elicited desire. This absence of a detailed 
explanation may perhaps be related to a seeming inconsistency in 
Plato’s doctrine of the human soul: according to the Phaedrus the 
essence of soul is self-motion; even soul separate from body comprises 
lower elements, but according to a number of other texts it is the union 
with a body which creates impurity and imperfection in the soul‘. It is 
possible that Plato felt that after having been purified soul returns to 
its true nature and that its strivings are sublimated®. We may perhaps 
think here of the energy of desire turning into the activity of nods. 
When Guthrie writes that “instead of defining nots as the highest part 
of a tripartite soul, we can also describe it as the power of soul when 
all its energies are directed to the pursuit of wisdom”, we agree, but 
want to stress that Plato always maintained a distinction between 
notis and desire: desire is man’s very nature, but nods is the presence 
of the divine in man, i.e., it is a dimension to a beyond. To this beyond, 
man’s desires, after having been unified, should be directed. This is 
perhaps what Plato wants to say when at the end of the Timaeus 90c-d, 
he writes that man should follow the “thoughts and revolutions of the 
universe because these are akin to the divine part within him” (7@ 3’ 
év july Yelm ovyyevetc). According to this text man’s nods is what 
connects him with the divine: in his nofis the movements of the 
heavens should be reflected. 


“Cf, R. Hackforth, Plato's Phaedrus, Cambridge 1952, pp. 75-77, who states the 
problem as follows: “Plato wavers to the end between the religious, Orphic- 
Pythagorean conception of a divine soul essentially divorced from all physical 
functions, all ‘lower’ activities, anda more secular and scientific conception of 
soul as essentially a source of motion to itself and to 7% 4a.” 

® This is the solution W. K. C. Guthrie proposed. See his ‘Plato’s Views on the 
Nature of Soul’, in Recherches sur la tradition platonicienne. Entretiens sur 
VAntiquité classique, 111, Genéve-Vandoeuvres 1953, 3-22. 
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Among the members of the Academy Eudoxus upheld a novel 
theory, according to which all activity springs from the desire of 
pleasure. He made épefi¢ a fundamental striving in things; it is at 
once desire of the good of its subject, and desire of pleasure which is 
following upon activity®. 

Aristotle remains quite close to Plato, when he writes that the nots 
is a divine element in man’, In Z.E. VIII,2 1248a16ff. he deals with 
the question of the rise of desire of the right thing in man: chance 
cannot be its cause. Rather, the divine must be said to be the origin 
of thought, deliberation and desire for the right thing, in as far as the 
human mind is rooted in something vaster than itself; this en- 
compassing reality pervades and influences it’. The following points 
of this statement deserve to be stressed: there must be a starting-point 
for desire in the human mind (thought, deliberation, desire); this 
starting-point cannot be chance, for the origin of thought in the human 
mind must show a certain analogy with that of movement in the cos- 
mos; God is the cause of movement in the cosmos, so also of movement 
in us. — Aristotle writes that the cause of the rise of thought is rd év 
‘jyiv Yetov. This is neither God (for a distinction is made in the context), 
nor human nature (for it is something superior to human knowledge. 
To determine the precise meaning of the term we must perhaps read. 
the passus against the background of the Socratic identification of rd 
Setov and 4 gbatc, as well as of certain texts like De natura muliebri 
VII, 312 Littré: wddrota 7d Deiov év dvOpdrorew altiov elva, We may 
also compare the De philosophia, fr. 12a W. In the latter text Aristotle 
deals with man’s inner experience as a source of religious belief. The 
wording of the text as given by Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Math, 
III 20-23, has been influenced by Stoic terminology, yet contains 
authentic Aristotelean thought®. It would seem that we have to do 
here with a view which considers the human mind as part of an en- 


*G. Lieberg, Die Lehve von der Lust in den Ethiken des Avistoteles (Zetemata 19), 
Miinchen 1958, p. 53. — With H. J, Kraemer one may perhaps also ascribe to 
Xenocrates the doctrine that the supreme principle is desired by the world-soul 
and thus, in a sense, is a cause of movement. Cf. Plutarchus, De Iside et Osiri 
(Heinze, Xenokrates, 30ff.; 67f.). See H. J. Kraemer, in Kantstudien 58, p. 326. 
? E.N, 1177b27. See Protr, fr. 10¢ (= Diiring B 108-110). 

8 Birov 84: Gonep tv 7H Bry ed¢ xal mv exet xwvet. xavel yop moc mdvra 7d ev 
uiv Yeiov. 

° CE. De caelo 2705-6: névrec yap dvOparot nepl Sedov Exouaw bmbantwv. See also 
Cicero, De divin. I 38,81; Aristoteles eos... censebat habere aliquid in animis 
praesagiens atque divinum. 
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compassing divine mind; when man’s own reasoning activity is sus- 
pended (Eud. Ethics 1248a40-b1), knowledge about God easily enters 
the human mind because of a sort of continuity between the latter 
and the absolute mind. 

Returning to £.E, VIII 2 we are faced with the question of whether 
Aristotle is thinking of the efficient or of the formal cause of thought 
and desire. Judging from the context it would seem that the efficient 
cause is meant, for Aristotle speaks of inspiration’. 

A somewhat similar view is expressed in E.N, 1153b31-32, where 
the fact is mentioned that all things pursue pleasure because they have 
something divine within themselves. Aristotle does not further elabo- 
rate on this, but it is tempting to assume that the principle of imitation 
is envisaged: since God’s activity is pleasure, things at the other levels 
of being also pursue their own well-being. Apparently supreme reality 
is imitated by beings at a lower level; in this text there is no question 
of any intervention by God; things act according to their own nature. 

G.A, 731b18ff. states that 7b xaddv xal 7d Detov are the cause of 
what is better in things which admit of it. From the context it becomes 
clear that by ‘cause’ Aristotle means final causality (thy altlay thy 
exo twog). A similar statement is made in Met. 1013a21: nodd@v yap 
nal tod yrdvor xal rig xwwyncews dey) teyaddy xal 7d xadrdv'l. This text 
envisages animals, not inanimate things. Quite close to this statement 
is Phys. 192a16-19 where Aristotle argues that there is a divine being 
which is good and the object of desire. There are things which are 
contrary to it, but these do not desire it. There are other things which 
desire it according to their nature. — He has in mind things which are 
potentially something and aspire to become it in actuality. 

In the De anima 415a26-b7 Aristotle sets forth that all living things 
desire to share in the eternal and the divine; all activity is in view of 
the divine!’, This text intimates that all activity in view of a particular 
purpose aims through the medium of this particular good at the 
supreme being. Now this presupposes that the particular good pos- 
sesses and reveals part of the perfection of the universal good. If we 
cannot speak of participation, the least we must say is that the things 


10 Dirlmeier rightly stresses this in his commentary, 490. 
14 Aristotle does not say here whether this good is the common good of the entire 
universe or the particular end of one class of things. 

19 Cf, 415b1: névea yee exelvou dpdyerat xal exelvov Evexa mpdrret boa npdrret 
xark pbow. 
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of lower rank in the hierarchy of being reproduce some aspect or part 
of the first being, — and that the universe is a coherent whole’, 

In the De anima III 9 and 10 Aristotle investigates which are the 
sources of motion in animals. He first points out a fact of experience, 
viz. that the object of desire (rd épexr6v) is primary; it is the starting 
point of the activity of 7d Aoyrorxév. Aristotle’s considerations are 
rooted in an empirical approach. He excludes the theoretical intellect 
from initiating desire. This hardly agrees with the tenor of A 7, where 
a pure vontév, obviously perceived by the theoretical intellect, is the 
starting point of desire. The opposition between A 7 and the De anima 
can perhaps be alleviated by insisting on the fact that Met. A 7 
envisages the notis of the celestial bodies, and not human thought. 
Granting this distinction the fact remains that the explanation of the 
rise of desire in A 7 is less elaborate. A second point on which there is a 
difference between both texts is that the De anima ultimately reduces 
the beginning of desire to the dpexrixév, while in Met. 1072a29-30 
Aristotle establishes the priority of nois!®. One might attempt to rec- 
oncile the texts by assuming that also in the De anima Aristotle 
admitted a certain influence of the intellect on desire, viz. not in the 
order of efficient causality, but in that of formal causality. However, 
in Met. A 7 no such distinctions are made, and theoretical reason is 
depicted as setting the first heaven in motion, so that there remains a 
divergence of approach, if not of doctrine. This has its roots in the 
ambiguity of the explanation of the origin of movement by Greek 
philosophers: viz. on the one hand, they considered the immanent 
nature of bodily being the source of movement, without the inter- 
ference of an external force, on the other hand, certain philosophers 
stressed the forces working from outside, as for instance, the hot qua 
hot, Love and Mind?®, 

For Plato soul is the cause of all movements, yet in certain texts he 
seems to consider the nature of the size and shape of things the cause 


18 On this point Aristotle's theory differs from Plato’s doctrine of a fundamental 
&pe8tc in that there is no question of leaving behind one’s own level of being and 
that a thing's mpd£tc is this desire. Moreover, Aristotle appears to restrict 8pettc 
to animals. In Plato's ontology every form may be said to be desirable, and it 
would seem that matter and material things not only desire a limited share in a 
form, but its very perfection. 

4 Cf. 43329: ob mitv BE, GAG 7b mpanrdv daddy. 

28 1072430: dpxh yap 4 vonor. 

18 See E. Grumach, Physis und Agathon in der alten Stoa, Berlin 1932, pp. 50ff. 
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of process and change. In his Sophistes 247d-248a Plato writes that 
bodiless things as well as things which have a body, have something 
essential in common, viz. the power to act (or to be acted upon). This 
power is a primary characteristic of being. Even if the importance of 
this statement should not be overrated", it is tempting to read in it an 
intimation of the doctrine that being is actuality. — In Tim. 56d-57d 
Plato points out that the shape and size of the elements are a cause of 
process and change. It is not clear how this is to be reconciled with the 
theory of the Phaedrus according to which soul is the absolute be- 
ginning of all movement'*. This ambiguity concerning the cause of 
movement is also visible in the Corpus: sometimes Aristotle appears 
to be dealing with the formal and final causes of movement, sometimes 
with the efficient cause. In his deduction of the existence of a First 
Mover in A 7 Aristotle stresses the function of Bpe%1c, but does not 
examine which is the efficient cause of desire. He does not seem to 
admit a direct efficient causality of the First Mover on the nos of the 
first heaven, but he may be presupposing throughout a continuity and 
ovprderw between the First Mind and mind in the cosmos. 

We must also recall here the difficulties inherent in Plato’s doctrine 
of the tripartition of soul, — difficulties which are not fully solved in 
the dialogues. Do the lower parts of soul always and of necessity 
belong to it? The answer to this question lies perhaps in a suggestion 
made by Guthrie: the more purified and perfect soul is, the more its 
energy is channelled into a desire of wisdom, of which notis is the 
ontological ‘Sitz’ as well as the expression’. It is not unlikely that the 
doctrine of Met. A 7 is related to Plato’s theory of soul as the origin 
of movement; but Aristotle transposed it and made the supreme Mind 
(which has the highest function of soul) to an unmoved activity. 

Aristotle’s doctrine of the origin of movement is further complicated 
by a shift in the meaning of the term bpektc. In Plato’s dialogues the 
noun does not yet occur, but the verb dp¢yeo9a. does. Aristotle like- 
wise uses épéyeo9ut (and égteadur) to denote a desire of nature to reach 
perfection. Cf. G.C. 336b 28: énel yap dv dxaaw del rod Bedtlovoc dpéyeodat 
auusy thy pbow. But besides this occurrence of a broad sense of the term 


™ See A. Diés, Platon. Le Sophiste, Notice 286-288, and the literature quoted i.h.1. 
18 Cf. F. Solmsen, Aristotle's System of the Physical World, New York 1960, 
62-66. 

*° Op.cit., p. 17. See, however, A. Graeser, Probleme dey platonischen Seelen- 
teilungslehre, Miinchen 1969, The author thinks that the tripartition doctrine 
was abandoned in the later dialogues. 
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which the scholastics describe as appetitus naturalis, Aristotle prefers 
to use the terms ‘desire’ and ‘strive’ for living things as we may infer 
from texts like E.E. 121827. As to the noun 8pe%tc Aristotle seems to 
have used it at first to express the desire of the irrational part of the 
soul, but later the meaning of the term became wider, so as to signify 
(also) the desire of the rational part of the soul (+d Royrorindy)”. Cf. 
E.E. 1224a23 and 1226b17. Aristotle does however assign a certain 
priority to the basic natural desire of things. In 1244b27 he mentions 
a basic desire of all living things, viz. to be alive, and in 1247b18 he 
states that both the rational and irrational parts of soul have their 
own Spe. The word became a technical term**, which may designate 
both émduyle. and BobAyarc®s. 

In the first Book of the Metaphysics Aristotle examines the theories 
of earlier philosophers with regard to the question of causality. As a 
result of this analysis he concludes that none of them made a clear 
distinction between the four types of causality. Aristotle felt that he 
himself was the first to see the necessity of a special cause of motion, 
distinct from the nature of a thing as well as from its end. In P.A. 
703a4 he writes that for animals this altia tig xwhoeus is their bpcktc, 
which moves while being moved. Aristotle probably means by this 
that the dpextixév is moved by the object in the order of final and 
formal causality, but that it is itself a cause in the order of efficient 
causality™, In A 7 the rise of desire in the first heaven is not explained. 
Aristotle suggests that all strivings follow thought®, and that thought 
is dependent on the presence of an ever actual thought. It is perhaps 
best to assume that this dpc%tc of the first heaven is always in a state 
of actuality, and so does not need an efficient cause to arise. It can 
be said to be dependent on the First Mover in as far as this striving 
which is activity and circular movement, expresses in its own way 


2 H, von Arnim, Die drei aristotelischen Ethiken, p. 274, Cf. Gauthier et Jolif, 
L'Ethique @ Nicomaque, 1195. 

2 Cf, De anima 4326-7: el St spla h Yuxh bv Exdor@ Foran Spekic (over against 
Plato Aristotle speaks of two parts of the soul). 

2 This may be inferred from De anima 433a31 and Theophrastus’ Metaph. 6a9. 
2 Cf. De anima 411a28; 414b12; 433a23ff.; Rhet. 138610. 

2 Cf. P.A, 701b33 (the object of pursuit is the origin of movement). — ‘That the 
Bpeftc is the efficient cause may be inferred from its close association to the 
‘inborn spirit’, which is ever active (703a4ff.). 

*5 “Opetic is more than a mere Spyavov of thought (Pol. 1328a28if.): it is akin 
to thought and its relation to it may be compared to that of a child to its father 
(E.N, 1102b30ff.; 11031). 
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what lives in the Nofis*®, This presupposes that the first heaven is 
endowed with mind. In the Corpus however this is not always stated 
very clearly®”. That on this point Aristotle’s theory is not unambiguous 
is also intimated by Theophrastus, Met. 5a28ff., who writes: “And 
if impulse (2geotc), especially that towards what is best, involves soul, 
then unless one is speaking by way of similitude and metaphor, the 
things that move must be possessed of soul’?8, But if these bodies 
have a soul, they already carry a source of movement within them- 
selves and there is no need of a First Mover. 

When we compare the argument of A 7 with certain texts of the 
Eudemian Ethics, difficulties arise on two points: according to 
E.E. 1218430 one cannot say that all things desire some one good, 
because each is seeking its own special good. Apparently Aristotle is 
arguing here against the Platonic doctrine of the Good® yet one 
wonders whether this text does not contradict what A 7 states about 
the First Mover who is loved by other things: according to E.E. 
1280a30 the First Mover could at the most be the good of one class of 
beings, for instance, of the first heaven. 

A second difficulty is created by 1218b4-8 where Aristotle says 
that in the realm of unchangeable things the od évexa does not exist, 
because there is no good that is aimed at by the latter (mpaxrdv St 7d 
sorodrov dyatdy, 7d ob Evexa, ox Bort St 7b ev toig dxwvhrotc)®°. Now this 
seems to contradict 1072b1: 6: 8’ Zor: rd 0d vex dv tog dxwhrors, H 
Stalpecig Sydot. One may perhaps say that what the Eudemian Ethics 





% In a fully developed theory of potentiality and actuality such an ever actual 
activity without an outside cause is impossible. 

*” In the De caelo II 1 soul is excluded from the celestial bodies (but not mind). 
InG.C, 337a4 the sublunar elements (which are certainly not ensouled) are said 
to imitate the cyclical movement of the celestial bodies. If they can do so without 
being ensouled, one would assume that the heaven can also ‘strive’ for the 
perfection of the First Mover without being ensouled. — However, texts like De 
caelo II 12 and Theophrast's Met. 5b18 make it likely that there is mind in the 
first heaven. (According to the latter text the centre of the universe, contrary 
to the celestial regions, would be devoid of mind). 

% Translation by Ross-Fobes. For a similar statement see Proclus, In Timaeum 
82A. —Some scholars think that Phys. 199b 26-29 says that mind and knowledge 
are not necessary in order that a final cause may exercise its causality, but this 
inference goes beyond the text. 

*° The interpretation of the passus is not so simple. Cf. Dirlmeier's commentary, 
p. 209. 

8° By ‘unchangeable things’ not only mathematical entities, but also subsistent 
principles are meant. 
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is excluding from the supreme reality is activity in view of a purpose 
to be attained, but not that other things may strive for it. See E.E. 
1249b14 where a dual aspect in final causality is distinguished, and 
God is said not to need anything. Yet, a difficulty remains in as far 
as God is not considered to be the final cause of man. It is tempting to 
conclude that the doctrine of A 7 is Platonic in outlook and precedes 
those sections of the Eudemian Ethics which we have mentioned*. 

The concept of a Mover who moves by being desired has also been 
influenced by the doctrine of Eudoxus according to which all beings 
strive after pleasure: Aristotle transposed this doctrine on the level of 
theology: the world desires to attain the happiness of God, and this 
desire appears to be part of the essential structure of things. Aristotle 
does not go into details in A 7; for instance, he does not explain the 
rise of this desire, nor does he make a distinction between natural 
desire and elicited desire®*, There can be no doubt, however that the 
theory of the First Principle as desired by the celestial bodies pre- 
supposes the presence of nofis, so that desire may arise. Nofis in the 
cosmos also secures continuity between the First Principle which is 
Notis itself and the rest of the universe. This doctrine lays the foun- 
dation for an anthropology in which nofis is central and man can enter 
into contact with God through intellectual contemplation. Further- 
more, striving, and morality are*conceived as consequent upon, and 
hence subordinated to knowledge. The supreme being is not a despotic 
power but governs by wisdom®*, 


* From E.E, 1218a24ff. we may conclude with Dirlmeier that Aristotle took a 
lively interest in discussions of Academic theories about the desire of numbers 
for the One (to be identified with the Good). See Dirlmeier's commentary, 
H. von Arnim, Eudemische Ethik und Philosophie, (SB, Wien 1928), 62 and 
H. Kraemer, Geistmetaphysik, p. 44. 

3 See Phys. II 3 on nature as a principle of movement as distinguished from the 
efficient cause of movement. 

% This is stated more explicitly in E.E. 1249b13: ob yap emraxtmirs &pyov 6 
Sebc, GaN’ ob Evexa h gpdvyatc Emvrdrrer. 
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INTRODUCTION V 


THE PLACE OF METAPHYSICS A 
IN THE CORPUS ARISTOTELICUM 


It has been said that Book A has no relation with other parts of the 
Corpus‘. In the entire book only five clauses occur which could be 
considered references to other texts: 10713, if it is a reference, points 
to A 1; 1072a4 is likely to be a later addition and seems to refer to the 
preceding part of the chapter; 1072b2, * Siatpecic SyAoi, is no reference 
at all; 1075b34, which probably refers to 1071b19-20, might be a 
gloss. 1073a32 in chapter eight is the only reference to another 
treatise of the Corpus*. Even more remarkable than this absence of 
references in Met. A is the fact that the other works of Aristotle never 
mention our treatise. 

From the point of view of its doctrine Book A shows some parallels 
with other works of Aristotle, and in the first place with the De 
philosophia. An evaluation of the doctrine of the De philosophia is a 
difficult and hazardous task, not only because of the extremely 
fragmentary nature of the text as it is reconstructed, but also because 
of our uncertainty as to whether all what Cicero writes is Aristotelean 
doctrine. Assuming that he faithfully renders Aristotle’s text at least 
in its major points, there remains the problem of its interpretation. 
A question which in recent years has come to be discussed is that of 
whether the dialogue contains the doctrine of the First Mover. W. 
Jaeger chose to see almost the same theory in both treatises, but von 
Arnim and Ross were critical of this interpretation®, Von Arnim and 
A. J. Festugiére think that the theology of the dialogue is character- 


Cf. Bonitz, op.cit., 9. H. J. Kraemer, Geistmetaphysik, 191, writes: “Wie ein 
ratselhafter, erratischer Block ragt das A der ‘Metaphysik’ in die Zeit”. Others, 
however, like G. Reale, I/ concetto di filosofia prima, e U'unita della metafisica di 
Aristotele, 1967, 258 assert that A forms a unit with M and N, since the three 
books deal with the same theme, viz. separate substance. 

* The reference might be to the De caelo 286b1-9. 

8 Gotteslehve, 4£f.; Aristotle's Physics, Introd., 96. 
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ised by immanentism‘, but H. Cherniss and W.Theiler are of the 
opinion that certain fragments of the text speak of a transcendent 
First Mover and set forth a theology in which a supreme Mind is 
clearly distinguished from the divine, but material heaven®, While 
P. Moraux considers the De philosophia an early work, independent of 
Plato®, P. Wilpert finds a typically Platonic doctrine of principles in 
the dialogue’. According to M. Untersteiner the dialogue dates to the 
period in which Aristotle wrote his mature works®. 

In view of these divergent opinions there seems to be little hope of 
reaching a definite conclusion with regard to the relationship of the 
De Philosophia and Met. A. Nevertheless a brief discussion of those 
fragments which seem to propose a doctrine similar to that of A may 
be useful. 

Fr. 1-3 speak of the inscription at Delphi ‘Know thyself’ and call 
it the most divine of injunctions. The reason why in this connection 
Aristotle insists on this sentence apparently is that he was convinced 
that self-knowledge is the supreme activity of Noiis, i.e., of God; by 
self-knowledge man comes closest to God®, On this point Met, A and 
the dialogue agree. 

Fr. 11 (= De anima 404b 16-24) speaks of the ‘Living Being itself’. 
One might think here of the doctrine of 1072b28-30, but there is a 
difficulty in as far as this Living Being is said to be compounded of the 
Idea of the One and the primary length, breadth and depth, and hence 
it cannot be itself a primary reality as subsistent life in A 7 is. 

Fr. 12b speaks of an army and its order and evokes A 10 where the 
same comparison occurs!”, 

In fr. 13 (= Cicero, De natura deorum 2,37,95-96) efficient causality 
is ascribed to the gods. According to C. J. de Vogel this would be a 


4 La révélation d’ Hermes Trismégiste, I1: Le Diew cosmique, 2194f. 

5 Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 593: ‘“There is no reason then to 
deny that in the zept gtocogiag Aristotle called both the world as a whole and 
the fifth essence ‘divine’, asserted that vobs is the supreme divinity and set up 
another God to govern the retrograde motion of the planets along the ecleptic”. 
© Les listes anciennes des ouvrages d’Aristote, Louvain 1951, 30; 328. 

7 ‘Die aristotelische Schrift “Uber die Philosophie”’, in Autour d'Aristote, 96- 
116; JHSt, 1957, 155-162. Cf. also H. D. Saffrey, Le nepl groooglac d’Aristote 
et la théorie platonicienne des idées nombres, Leiden 1955. 

8 “Tl rept prrocoglac di Aristotele’, in Rivista di filologia e d'instruzione classica, 87 
(1959), 1-23. 

° Cf, M, Untersteiner, Aristotele, Della filosofia, Roma 1963, 75. 

19 Id., op. cit., 173-175. 
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Platonic doctrine, entirely absent from Met. A, but Untersteiner 
prefers to understand opera as a manifestation of the divine, which is 
to be identified with nature’. 

Some scholars see in fr. 16 an intimation of the theory of the First 
Mover’. There is, indeed, a connection between the argumentum ex 
gradibus of fr. 16 and the statement in A 7,1072b30ff. to the effect 
that the first principle is most perfect. Moreover, as I hope to show in 
the commentary, the point of view from which the study of the First 
Mover is conducted is that of formal causality". Yet, there are im- 
portant differences: in the extant fragments of the De philosophia the 
doctrine of subsistent thinking, which has itself as its object, is, to say 
the least, not explicitly formulated, and in A 7 self-motion which in the 
De philosophia is acknowledged as divine, appears to be excluded. 

Fr. 21 (= Cicero, De nat. deor, 2,16,44) divides movement into 
movement by nature, by compulsion and by choice. The stars are said 
to be ensouled and their movement is voluntary’. Taking up a 
suggestion by Ross Guthrie writes that the idea of voluntary motion 
does not necessarily exclude that the celestial bodies are moved by a 
First Mover. “The only external Mover, ruled out by this passus, is 
one which asserts a compulsion contrary to nature”!®, —~ This inter- 
pretation, however, strikes the attentive reader as somewhat artificial : 
in the context the terms ‘voluntary motion’ appear to signify self- 
controlled self-motion™, 

As Cherniss points out, the difficult and obscure fragment 26 must 
be approached critically. The interpretation of the passus remains 
largely conjectural. However, contrary to what some have felt, there 
is nothing improbable about the fact that four things (nots, the world, 
a supreme Ruler and the aether) are called ‘god’, “if we assume that 
the Epicurean (who is reported speaking here) takes as 96g whatever 


Greek Philosophy II, 31-32. 
1 Op.cit., 180-1. 

18 T, Diiring, Avistoteles, 244; E, Berti, La prima filosofia di Aristotele, 355. 

4 One may even say that the deduction of the existence of the Unmoved Mover 
in A7 is based upon a Platonic ontology. 

18 Cherniss, op. cit., 581-902, suggests that this fragment brings a Stoic adap- 
tation of Aristotle’s doctrine. 

18 See his Introduction to the Loeb Edition of the De caelo, XXVI. 

1" The term voluntarius is strange. With Untersteiner, op.cit., 234-235, we may 
assume that the Greek original had 29 tavrév (not ég’ txvrotc). One should also 
keep in mind that the idea of ‘nature’ in this dialogue is different from that in 
the other books of the Corpus. See J. Pépin, in REG (1964), 452-453. 
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Aristotle called Setov’!®. Contrary to Cherniss, who states the cos- 
mology of the fragment in the terms of the De gen. et corr., I would 
prefer to read the text against the background of the Timaeus, ac- 
cording to which the celestial bodies move by their own power and only 
a certain regulating influence is required to make all the movements 
preserve their due order. — The terms replicatione quadam have been 
understood in different ways: some take them to mean the revolution 
of the celestial bodies!*, Such a meaning of replicatio, however, would 
be highly unusual; the term is more likely to signify a movement in a 
direction contrary to a prior movement. One could think here of the 
movement of the planets as contrary to that of the first heaven, or of 
the revolution of the first heaven as contrary to that of the planets”, 
However, since the dialogue teaches that the celestial bodies move 
with a voluntary movement of their own, the most likely sense of 
replicatio is that of a movement superimposed upon a primary move- 
ment. Hence it seems best to interpret the expression, with Bignone 
and Skemp, in the terms of the myth of Plato’s Statesman. 

The fragment seems to make a distinction between a supreme mind 
and an alius quidam who imparts movement to the celestial bodies. 
The implication of this clause is that the supreme mind which possesses 
the plenitude of divinity, is not the same as the First Mover. Ap- 
parently there is a gap between the De philosophia and Met. A: the 
doctrine of the latter is more advanced*!; it takes up certain elements 
of the dialogue, as, for instance, the distinction between two meanings 
of the term ‘end’ (fr. 28), and the idea of a continuous, never-ending 
movement (évdeAéyera, fr. 27), which may have been instrumental in 
the genesis of the doctrine of the everlasting activity of the First 
Mover. Important is also that the dialogue teaches that supreme 
reality is mind??, 

The relationship between Met. A and the Eudemian Ethics has been 


18H. Cherniss, op. cit., 592. 

18 J, Bernays, Die Dialoge Aristoteles, 99-100; De Vogel, op. cit., 33, n. 1; E. 
Berti, op.cit., 383. 

% See J. Moreau, L'dme du monde, 118, He is followed by Bidez and Festugiére. 
% J. Pépin, op. cit., 473, even tries to show that certain texts of the De Philo- 
sophia exclude the doctrine of the First Mover. He points to fr. 17 (quae enim 
(vis) potest maior esse) and 19a (xtig uev yap ob8év East 10 xdauov). W. Pétcher, 
op.cit., 14, concludes that at the time Aristotle wrote the De philosophia he did 
not yet have the theory of the unmoved Mover. 

*2 H, J. Kraemer, Geistmetaphysik, 140: “Der Denkkarakter der transzendenten 
Wirklichkeit ist fiir die aristotelische Friihzeit hinreichend belegt”. 
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examined by H. von Arnim®’, The author points out that the same or 
similar doctrines are set forth in both treatises: the theory of happiness 
of E.E. 1217228 appears to be quite close to the doctrine of the 
aicdpxera of the First Mover; E.E. 1245b13 (God does not need friends) 
evokes 1072b 14-26; the doctrine that man always wants to know and 
to understand (1244b21) expresses a thought which is fundamental 
to the argument of Met. A. According to Von Arnim the theme of 
edruyla of E.E, VIII 2 also occurs in A*; the o5 évexa doctrine of A 7 
is stated in E.E. VIII 1249a21-23, 

Von Arnim assumes that Met, A contains the fundamental theology 
of Aristotle which dates to an early period of his scientific activity®, 
The Eudemian Ethics would have been written somewhat later at a 
time when Aristotle still had in mind the theme discussed in Met, A%, 
There is, in fact, a close relationship between the theory of self- 
knowledge and friendship of the Eudemian Ethics and of Met. A 7 and 
9*7, and Von Arnim is certainly right in asserting that there are similar 
doctrines in both treatises. To the parallels listed by von Arnim one 
may add the theory of the ‘first’ in EE. 18 which seems to be related 
to A 7, 1072435; the doctrine of activity and being awake of 1072 
b16-17, which is also mentioned in E.E. 11 1. However, even if one 
would concede that certain sections of the Eudemian Ethics are later 
than some chapters of Met, A, neither the former nor the latter treatise 
are to such a degree homogeneous that such an inference about chro- 
nology would apply to the whole book, Against Von Arnim's conclusion 
pleads that the theology of the Eudemian Ethics is not very advanced. 
1222b21-28 even seems to intimate that God is not unmoved. Now 
such a view, which is close to the doctrine of the De philosophia, is 
likely to have been formulated before Met. A was written. 

W. Jager drew attention to certain parallel passages of Met, A and 
Met. N, viz. 1072b30 -1073a3 and 1092a9 — a17; 1075b37 — 1076a4 
and 1090b13-20. Because these texts deal with similar subjects, 


* Eudemische Ethik und Metaphysik. Sitz.ber. Ak. d. W. in Wien, phil. hist. Kl. 
207,5 (1928). 

* The author sees a difference between the ebruyix doctrine of the two treatises, 
According to Met. A God would have to grant never changing happiness to man 
(ep.cit, 21). ~ This inference is not warranted: the restrictions ad limits in- 
herent to man’s nature make such a never changing happiness impossible. 

%8 Op.cit., 24, 

* Op.it., 25 (“noch frisch im Kopf”), 

*7 See Introduction III, 
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i hey must have been influenced theoneby the other?*; 
Can pen detailed exposé, and hence they are the original 
text. It goes without saying that this inference is by no means Sab 
one might also say that the longer version was written sein Ne ' to 
certainly true that some arguments in A and N are similar, but ee e 
basis of such a comparison it is hazardous to conclude that N pre- 

30, 
a  onceiiae pointed out a number of parallels between Met. ‘ 
and other books of the Metaphysics, as, for instance, 106918 —b2 “ 
Z1-2; 1069b3-34 and H1, 1042a24 — 4, 1044b20; 1069b35 — eos 
and Z7-9, 1034b7; 1070a9-13 and Z3, 1029a2-7 & H1, ae 3 
1070a13-30 and Z8, 1033b20 — 1034a8; H3, 1043b19-23. In the 
commentary we shall have an opportunity to draw attention to these 
lel texts, 
pe se certain connections between Phys. I and AM: exactly 
as Phys. 189b16, Met. A 1069b8,32 asserts that physical reality 
consists of contraries which are supported by a substratum , As to 
the doctrine of the Unmoved Mover of A 7 and that of the First a 
of Phys. VIII it has been pointed out in the first section of the ~ 
troduction that there are some indications which make it probable that 
Met, A7 is earlier than and rather unrelated to the exposé of Phys, 


VIIIS*, 


28 Aristotle, 2234. : 
cls See E. von Ivanka, in Scholastik 9 (1934), 527-531. - W. Theiler, on the other 


hand, subscribes to Jaeger’s interpretation: “Die Entstehung der Metaphysile 
des Aristoteles mit einem Anhang iber Theophrasts Metaphysik”, Museum 
Helveticum 15 (1958), 85-105, p. 97. 


S657 mAs 257. 
ee 4 gat heron ‘Gedankengang und Anordnung der ee oe 
Metaphysik’, in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie XXI (1908), 18-29, p. 21. 
Ww, i . cit., 189-194. ; 

Lv setae nie op.cit., 189-194, He compares 1069b1 with 192434, i 
** As will be pointed out in the commentary, certain parts of A 8 are a ae : ary 
of more elaborate texts of Phys. VIII and thus Posterior to it. ~ Contrary oF ag 
conclusion H. von Arnim thinks that the Priority of Phys. Vu with Sa ; 
those sections of Met. A which deal with the First Mover, is a mae (Die Ent- 
wicklung der Gotteslehre, XIV, ‘Met. A in seiner Beziehung zu Phys. @'). 





INTRODUCTION VI 


THE DATE AND STRUCTURE OF METAPHYSICA A 


The eagerness to date the various treatises of the Corpus or their parts 
to certain periods of Aristotle’s life, which for some thirty years has 
characterised Aristotelian studies, has to a considerable extent sub- 
sided, Even if most of these attempts at fixing the chronology have 
been in vain, it is not without interest to give a brief survey of the 
question of the chronology of A. 

W. Jaeger was the first to advance a rather detailed theory of the 
origin of the Metaphysics: during his stay in Assos Aristotle would 
have written several of its Books, viz. A, B and A, the first part of K, 
N etc, Jaeger excluded chapter eight of A, which would be very late. 
Jaeger wrote that A not only presents a theology, but also a complete 
system of metaphysics in nuce; he pointed out that the book is 
divided into two parts, the first of which (A 1-5) serves as a stepping- 
stone for the second', 

In his review of Jaeger’s important study A. Mansion admits certain 
of Jaeger’s conclusions®, but he points out that the contrast between 
chapter eight and the rest of the book is not so great as Jaeger thought 
it is*; while he wrote A Aristotle was further removed from the Platonic 
conceptions of the De philosophia than Jaeger is prepared to admit‘; 
Mansion proposes the following chronological order for the com- 
position of the treatises: Physics VIII; Met. A 1-7 ; 9-10; Met. A 85, 


* Aristotle, 219-220. In his Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Metaphysih des 
Aristoteles, Berlin 1913, 122, Jaeger had already pointed out that contrary to 
2, H, ©, A does not know the distinction between xpdsrn and Seurépa gthocopla. 
* ‘La géntse de oeuvre d’Aristote d’aprés les travaux récents’, in Revue néo- 
scolastique de philosophie 29 (1927), 307-341; 423-466. 

® Op.cit., 339-341. 

4 Thid., 329, 

* Ibid., 340, 
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The doctrine of the First Mover of Phys. VIII and Met. A would be 
almost identical. 

H. von Arnim at first subscribed to Jaeger’s chronology of A®, but 
jn a later work he pointed out that the doctrine of the First Mover does 
not yet occur in the De philosophia and in the De caelo. It was worked 
out after Aristotle had formulated the principle that whatever moves 
js moved by something else’, Hence Met. A was written after these 
books, but prior to his return to Athens. Certain sections of A 6 and 7 
presuppose Phys. VIII. : 

W. K. C. Guthrie draws attention to the ambiguity of the documents 
but agrees with von Arnim that the doctrine of the First Mover 
occurs only at a later stage of Aristotle’s doctrinal development; A 8 
is incompatible with the rest of the Book and therefore late’, Sir 
David Ross also thinks that the theory of a self-moving aether does not 
agree too well with the doctrine of the First Mover*. He points out that 
one aspect of the First Mover, viz. that of being the final cause of 
process in the world, is already mentioned in other works as Phys. II, 
the De caelo, etc. 

F, Nuyens attempts to determine the data of the various treatises 
of which the Corpus consists by means of the more or less developed 
state of the doctrine of soul and body. From a passus in A 5 which 
affirms that body and soul are matter and form, Nuyens concludes 
that Book A is late. He sees additional evidence for this conclusion in 
A 10, where an external cause is mentioned which brings about the 
unity of body and soul!®, While, as we have seen already, W. Theiler 
subscribes to Jaeger’s theory of the early date of AU, E. Oggioni is of 
a different opinion. He assumes that A was written after Phys. VII 
and VIII, Met. Z, H, @ 1-9, M1-9, but before the death of Speusippus'®, 


* ‘Za Werner Jaegers Grundlegung zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Aristoteles’, 
Wiener Studien 46 (1927-1928), 1-48. . 

* Die Entstehung der Gotteslehre des Aristoteles. Sitz.ber.d. Ak. d.W. in Wien, 
Phil. hist. Kl., 212,5, 1931, pp. 53-68. 

® ‘The development of Aristotle's Theology, I’ in Class. Quart. 27 (1933), 162- 
171. Cf. also, ibid. 11 28 (1934), 90-98. 

° See his Introduction to the edition of the Physics of Aristotle. 

1 F. Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten in de zielkunde van Aristoteles, pp. 164-167. 
1 ‘Die Entstehung der Metaphysik des Aristoteles’, Museum Helveticum, 1958, 
85-105, pp. 97-99: A is early, but later than N; it is also related to Phys. I. 

8 See 1072b31. 





that is around 340", According to this scholar Met. A would contain 
the final stage of Aristotle’s doctrine of being gua being. 

P. Gohlke points out that the theology of Met. A presupposes the 
doctrine of potentiality and actuality", In their important com- 
mentary on the Nicomachean Ethics R. A. Gauthier and J. Y. Jolif 
write that A is late’, According to F. Dirlmeier Met, A was written after 
the Magna Moralia: 1182b4 provides an indication. Moreover M.M . 
IL 5 is critical of the concept of a self-contemplating God. Dirlmeier 
thinks that Aristotle could never have voiced this criticism at the 
time he wrote A: hence A is of a much later date, i.e., it was written 
towards the end of Aristotle’s life’, 

According to I. Diiring Met. A is an entirely independent text, not 
intended for publication; it belongs to the group of treatises on prin- 
ciples of the De philosophia and Phys. I and II, but it might even be 
earlier than Phys. I. Diiring sees an indication for this in 1070a9ff., 
where Aristotle, against his custom, calls Ay an obcta. This might be 
typical of the oldest theory of matter. The passus 1070b10-15 contains 
certain basic thoughts which will be developed in the De gen. et corr. 
and Meteor. IV. The doctrine of potentiality and actuality is for- 
mulated in A, but that of the four causes is not yet fully developed?’, 
The Book would date to approximately 35718, 

H. J. Kraemer points out that on many points Met, A reflects a 


™ Aristotele. La Metafisica, tradotta da Pietro Eusebietti, Padova 1950, 332-338, 
Id., La ‘Filosofia Prima’ di Aristotele, Milano 1939, pp. 60. 

¥ Die Entstehung der avistotelischen Prinzipienlehre, Tiibingen 1954, 634. M. 
Wundt, Untersuchungen zur Metaphysik des Avistoteles, Stuttgart 1953, 54-58, 
considers, like Gohlke, Book A the culminating point of the Metaphysics. In 
chapters 6-10 he sees a definite return to Platonism, 

%° L'Ethique & Nicomaque, t. 1, Louvain 1958, pp. 32-36, In II, 859 the authors 
write: “C'est le livre A de la Métaphysique qui est décidément un des derniers 
écrits d'Aristote et od, plus que jamais, il a pour parler de Dieu des accents 
d'une émotion continue qui ne sauraient tromper sur la permanence de ses 
sentiments religieux”. 

™ Avistoteles, Die Grosse Ethik. Uberseteung und Kommentar, 469. — One could 
easily reverse this argument. According to Ph. Merlan, Studies in Epicurus and 
Aristotle, p. 91, the M.M. is later than Met, A. 

* Aristoteles, 189-194. V. Rose, De Aristotelis librorum ordine et auctoritate, 
P. 160, thinks that the whole of A would fit better in the Physics; Rose wonders 
whether the book is not the product of a later disciple. J. Ziircher likewise 
Suggests that, for the greater part, it might be the work of Theophrastus. 
Cf. his Avistoteles’ Werk und Geist, Paderborn 1952, 204-206. 

18 Tbid., 50. 
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metaphysics which is still Platonic in spirit; it was probably written 
during Aristotle’s stay in Assos!®, 

When we summarize the explanations and dating by these scholars 
there appear three lines of interpretation: (a) some scholars draw 
attention to a certain correspondence with Platonic theories and 
Phys. I and conclude that A is one of the earliest treatises of the 
Corpus. (b) others think that A is early, but later than, for instance, 
the De caelo, the De philosophia, Met. N (Jager). (c) others stress the 
doctrinal contents of the Book, as the doctrine of the First Mover, of 
soul and body, of potentiality and actuality; in view of the advanced 
state of these theories the Book must be late. 

In order to bring some clarity into this difficult issue we must first 
examine whether Book A is to be considered one unit, and evaluate 
the doctrinal contents of the various chapters. 

The structure and division of the Book appear to depend on the 
statement in Al that there are three obcto, a statement which is 
repeated in A 6, The treatise is apparently intended to be a study of 
the nature of these levels or classes of beingness. However, this plan 
is not faithfully executed™, Sensible things are treated in cc 2, 3, 4, 5, 
but the discussion of the second class of being is hardly more than a 
brief mentioning of it*. Although the unmoved Substance is mentioned 
in chapter one, the contents of chapters two, three, four and five are 
hardly related to this doctrine. Ross saw such a relation in the fact 
that contrary to Met. Z and H (in which Aristotle deals with the 
logical analysis of sensible substance into form and matter), “A is 
concerned rather with the causal explanation of the existence of 


1° Geistmetaphysik, 128-132. 
* The opening statement on the three obalat in chapter six does not have exactly 
the same sense as that of chapter one, It could have been added by an editor in 
order to connect the study of the First Mover with that of sensible substance 
and so to secure the unity of the Book. 

* According to P. Aubenque, Le probleme de!'étve, pp. 396f., one cannot say that 
the first part of A studies sensible things and the second the First Principle: if 
this would be the division of the book, the intermediate substance should also 
have been discussed. Hence, Aubenque argues, sensible substance is studied from 
the point of view of metaphysics. I would agree with Aubenque that apparently 
the concept of philosophy which inspired the composition of the treatise is that 
of a general science of principles, which is Platonic perhaps more than Aris- 
totelian. In view of the defects in composition and of the omission of the study 
of intermediate being Aristotle himself can hardly be made responsible for the 
arrangement of the chapters. 
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sensible things, and therefore brings in at an early stage and con- 
stantly insists on the necessity of a motive cause as well. It thus 
prepares the way for the proof of the necessity of a single motive cause 
of the universe”®?, In basic agreement with Ross G. Patzig sees in 
1072b13-15 (on the dependence of the world on the first being) the 
key to the unity of the Book®. It cannot be denied that there is a 
certain coherence: chapters two to five do, in fact, serve a purpose. 
This is probably what Ross discerned. Yet, this criterium is hardly 
sufficient to speak of one coherent Book. What Ross says applies as 
well to the contents of the De generatione et corruptione and to those of 
the De caelo, and yet we do not say that they form one treatise with 
A 7. If Aristotle had really wanted to write a coherent treatise on 
the First Mover, he would have done better and produced a much more 
consistent text. It would seem that Book A consists of a collection of 
short studies, but is not a carefully planned coherent treatise. It 
contains an amazing wealth of doctrine, which for its greater part 
consists of what one might call mature or definite Aristotelianism. 
However, as to its style and its composition, A does not so favourably 
compare with some other treatises, as for instance Met, A%, 

Met. A 1 is a preface or introduction to the treatise. It creates the 

impression that the different classes of odcla have the same principles. 
The division of being proposed in the chapter is inspired by Plato’s 
reduction of things to first principles. The text of the last part is 
corrupt®. The chapter seems to be very early, 
It is best to make chapter two begin at 1069b3. The text sets forth 
Aristotle’s doctrine of change, of potentiality and actuality. Like 
Phys. 1 it asserts that change is best explained by the theory of three 
principles. 

A 3is not a very coherent chapter. It makes a number of observations 
which further explain the function of form and matter in the process 
of change and are a summary of what is treated at greater length in 
Phys, I and Met. Z. In a division of types of causality final causes are 
not mentioned. This does not prove, however, that the doctrine of 
final causality had not yet been worked out by Aristotle: he deals with 


*8 Aristotle's Metaphysics I, XXVIII. 

* ‘Theologie und Ontologie in der “Metaphysik” des Aristoteles’, Kantstudien 
52 (1969), 185-205, p. 199. 

* Thus already V. Cousin, De la métaphysique d’Avistote, Paris 1838, VII. 

*5 Perhaps the editor wanted to do away with certain statements which con- 
tained a Platonic doctrine. See the commentary. 
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change in the physical world and therefore he may have omitted to 
speak of finality, for the final cause works through and in the efficient 
causes. 

A 4 deals with the question of whether the principles of things are 
the same or different. The doctrine of the chapter is related to that of 
other parts of the Corpus. 

A 5 explains in which sense the principles of things can be said to 
be the same. The chapter presents a fully developed theory of potenti- 
ality and actuality, but it can hardly be called a well-composed treatise, 
for it consists of four loosely connected parts: 1070b36 - 1071a2; 
a2-3; 3-17; a17-b2. The last lines of the chapter conclude the dis- 
cussion of principles of sensible things. 

Onwards from chapter six Aristotle turns to the discussion of un- 
changeable being: there must be perpetual time and movement and an 
everlasting body which is moving with circular motion. The chapter 
then examines the question of what is the origin of movement. The 
doctrine of potentiality and actuality is set forth: perpetual movement 
requires an agent which is actuality at the time he moves the recipient. 
However, the formulation of the problem is not so clear and elaborate 
asin Phys. VIII 5, Aristotle states that the ultimate cause of movement 
is actuality itself; previous philosophers did not succeed in defining the 
real cause of movement. The last section (1072a9-18) does not seem 
to form one unity with the rest of the chapter. 

With chapter seven we reach the very core of the Book. The chapter 
is, to a certain extent, continuous with chapter six. The argument 
presupposes that there are things which are being moved, things which 
while being moved themselves, move others, and an unmoved Mover. 
The analysis is made from the point of view of formal causality. The 
chapter exhibits certain parallels with Plato’s ontology, as, for in- 
stance, in 1072a30-35, yet Aristotle transforms the Platonic scheme 
of reality by substituting potentiality for the Dyad and everlasting 
activity for the One. In the last part of the chapter Aristotle deals 
with the nature and the activity of the unmoved Mover. 

A 8 proposes the theory of a plurality of ever-active movers. We 
shall discuss the question of its date in the next section of this 
introduction. 

A 9 consists of three parts which all deal with the question of the 
nature and the activity of the First Mover, yet do not form a strict 
unity. The last two sections of the chapter, for instance, do not further 
elaborate the conclusion reached in the first part, but take up the 
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discussion at a less advanced point. The style is that of a dialogue, 
ellipsis occurs. It is very hard to say anything definite about its time 
of composition. While agreement between the doctrine of the De anima 
and A 7 is only partial, there is substantial agreement between the 
De anima and A 9. 

A 10 is concerned with the question of what is the good of the uni- 
verse, and then turns to a discussion of the views of other philosophers 
with regard to the question of whether the first principles are good or 
not. The text seems to be related to E.N. I 6 and presupposes the 
more detailed studies of Phys. I and of the De gen. et corr. 

This evidence suggests that Met. A may be divided into at least six 
treatises or essays: A.1; A 6 and 7; A 2, 3, 4,5; A9; A 10; A 8. While 
A 1 appears to be inspired by a Platonic ontology, 6 and 7 propose a 
doctrine which is Aristotelean although not yet so independent from 
Platonism as many other parts of the Corpus. A 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, and 
probably also 9, contain many elements of ‘mature’ Aristotelean meta- 
physics and might date to the period in which certain books of the 
Physics, the De gen. et corr. and the De anima were written. A 10 stands 
on its own; it may date to approximately the same period. A 8, as we 
shall see contains many elements of Aristotle’s physics and meta- 
physics, yet is best considered a short essay by one of his collaborators 
or students which was inserted into the book by a later editor. 

If we adopt this interpretation of the structure and date of Met. A, 
the observations of most commentators which we quoted above are no 
longer so mutually contradictory as they appear to be at first sight. 
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INTRODUCTION VII 


A 8 AND THE PROBLEM OF 
ARISTOTLE’S MONOTHEISM 


There are few question which have to such an extent tried the ingenuity 
of commentators and students of Aristotle as that of whether he 
assumed the ultimate principle of movement in the universe to be one 
or many. The reader of Book A is confronted with the problem in all 
its acuteness: chapters six and seven assert the existence of a supreme 
principle, which is an unchangeable immaterial being, enjoying life of 
eternal bliss. The discussion of its nature and activity is interrupted by 
chapter eight, which deals with the question of whether there is only 
one such a mover or more, and answers that there are as many movers 
as there are revolving celestial spheres. There are 55 (or 47) movers 
since astronomy shows that there are as many revolving bodies. In 
chapter nine Aristotle turns again to the analysis of the activity of the 
unmoved Mover. Book A ends with a plea in favour of the assumption 
of a unique supreme principle of order. 

What is surprising about chapter eight is not that it asks the 
question of whether the supreme principle is one or many, for Aristotle 
does so elsewhere too!, but that it completely disregards the difficulties 
which are inherent to the theory of a plurality of eternal movers. 
Theophrastus draws attention to the problem: “For if that which 
imparts movement is one, it is strange that it does not move all the 
bodies with the same motion; and if that which imparts motion is 
different for each moving body and the sources of movement are more 
than one, then their ‘harmony as they move in the direction of the 
best desire’ is by no means obvious. And the matter of the number of 
the spheres demands a fuller discussion of the reason for it; for the 
astronomers’ account (6 ye té&v dotpoAdywv) is not adequate. It is hard 
to see, too, how it can be that, though the heavenly bodies have a 
1 Cf. Phys. VIII 6. One may add those texts where Aristotle speaks of yaptats 


and dxlvqra (Met. 1026a16; 1040b34ff.; 1042431; 1051b26-32; 1086b16-19, 
etc.), and those where the gods are mentioned. 
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natural desire, they pursue not rest but motion. Why then is this 
assertion combined with the stress laid on imitation, alike both by 
those who emphasize the One and by those who emphasize numbers?”? 
This important text draws attention to several difficulties inherent to 
the theory of an unmoved Mover. In its first lines it deals with the 
efficient cause of the movement of the celestial bodies: on the as- 
sumption of one as well as on that of many movers serious difficulties 
result. Theophrastus then points out that the calculations of the num- 
ber of spheres by astronomers are not adequate. He probably alludes 
to the fact that there were several theories concerning the question of 
the precise number of spheres. This line is often taken to refer to A 8. 
It is true that A 8 does describe the considerations which led Eudoxus 
and Callippus to postulate a certain number of spheres. Yet Theo- 
phrastus’ criticism may as well concern discussions of this issue in the 
Lycaeum and Academy; the text could also serve the purpose of 
pointing out certain difficulties inherent to the conception of an un- 
moved Mover, and be mainly intended as an exercise in critical 
thinking. — In the following clause Theophrastus turns to a view which 
explains the movement of the celestial bodies by means of desire: 
“Why do they pursue motion and not rest?” This is often believed to 
refer to the doctrine of A 7. There is, however, an important difference 
to be noted: A 7 describes the First Mover as being évépyeu, so that 
desire of its perfection is desire of its activity®. This answers Theo- 
phrastus’ difficulty. It is unlikely that Theophrastus himself did not 
know this, Hence it is better to assume that he had in mind Platonists 
who explain process and movement in the cosmos by means of desire 
of the perfection of the ideas, That this interpretation of the text is 
correct is confirmed by the following lines: “those who emphasize the 
One as well as those who emphasize numbers speak of imitation of the 
One”, This refers to Academic theories rather than to the theology of 
Met. A. 

When Theophrastus wrote these lines several theories of the origin 
of motion had been proposed, so that it would be rash to think that he 
is criticising Aristotle, who in Phys. VIII establishes the existence of 
an ever active Mover and could easily answer Theophrastus’ criticism 
by saying that once the first heaven is set in movement, it imparts its 


? Met. ch. 2, transl. by Ross and Fobes. 
* In De caelo 300b1 Aristotle mentions a First Rester. 
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actuality to other spheres. Hence the relation between this passus of 
Theophrastus and Met. A is remote’. 

The Greek commentators noticed the discrepancy between the 
doctrine of chapters seven and eight. Alexander is reported to have 
written that if the first principle moves by desire, there is no reason 
why it cannot move all the spheres by itself’. Simplicius thinks that 
the discussion of A 8 belongs to the Physics rather than to the Meta- 
physics®. : 

The Arab philosophers also wrestled with the metaphysical problem 
of a plurality of movers: Avicenna conceives the intelligences as a 
series of successive emanations so that there is a causal relation 
between them and the Supreme Mind. Averroes, rejecting the theory 
of emanation, assumes that there is a distinction between the mo- 
vers in as far as the one is better and of a higher rank than the 
other’. 

In his commentary on A 7, 8 and 9 St. Thomas accurately reports 
what Aristotle is saying. That he himself does not quite agree with 
Aristotle may be concluded from the fact that he does not admit the 
de facto eternity of the heavens and their movement, and thus he cannot 
himself admit conclusions deduced from such a conception’. 

Schwegler and Bonitz comment on the doctrine of chapter eight but 
do not speak of a contradiction between this chapter and the rest of the 
Book. In his Metaphysics I, CXX XIX ff. Ross writes that there is no 
insurmountable difficulty in reconciling both. He does draw attention 
to certain problems, as, for instance, that a number of unrelated in- 
telligences would disrupt the unity of the world. He suggests, much 
like St. Thomas did concerning the angels, that the intelligences form 
a set of different species within one genus. He also suspects that they 
may be moved by desire of the First Mover, a desire which would 
involve some potentiality and subordination. ; ; 

By the publication of Jaeger’s book on the development of Aristotle's 
thought scholars became more aware than had been the case, of the 


"G, Reale, Teofrasto ¢ la sua aporetica metafisica, Brescia 1964, 37-46, assumes 
that there is an intimate relation between this text of Theophrastus and Aris- 
totle’s doctrine. 

® Ap. Simplicium, In De Caelo 270,5-14. 

® In De Caelo 510,31. Ps. Alexander, 700,13, does not seem to be aware of any 
special difficulty. ‘cnet 

7 Cf. H. A. Wolfson, ‘The Plurality of ‘Immovable Movers’ in Aristotle and 
Averroes’, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 1958, 233-253. 

® In XII Metaphys., lect. 9. 
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difference in style and doctrine between A 7 and 9 on the one hand, 
and chapter eight on the other. Jaeger argues that A 8 is not an 
organic member of the Book: (a) its style is that of a fully written out 
treatise whereas that of the other chapters is bare of any polish; these 
are hardly more than a series of notes; (b) in chapter eight the movers 
do not move by being desired as in chapter seven. — Unfortunately 
Jaeger does not go into details and fails to compare the thought of both 
chapters in detail, 

In a review of Jaeger’s ‘discovery’ of the fundamental disagreement 
between A 8 and the rest of the Book, Mansion expressed his doubts 
as to the correctness of this interpretation and suggested that the 
movers must perhaps be understood as being on a different level from 
that of the unmoved Mover: they are unmoved fer se, but not per 
accidens', 

H. von Arnim finds himself in agreement with Jaeger on the fact 

that chapter eight differs from the rest of the Book, but he thinks 
that it was composed between K, N and A on the one hand, and A, B, 
Yr, E, Z, H, 0, I, M on the other hand". However, four years later 
Von Arnim wrote that A 8 must belong to the last stage of Aristotle’s 
theology because the plurality of movers is incompatible with his 
previous doctrine!, 
J. Paulus, who, as we have seen, explains the differences between 
Phys. VIII and A 7 in an original way, allows for a later redaction of 
certain parts of A, but he does not think that there is a real opposition 
between A 8 and the doctrine of the other chapters". 

W. K. C. Guthrie, on the other hand, feels embarrassed by A 8: in 
Phys. VIII where the possibility of a plurality of movers is hinted at, 
there is a distinct bias in favour of unity. “My inference with regard to 
Phys. ® would be this: Aristotle had, as one would suppose, only 
worked out his theory of motion as far as the one unmoved Mover. He 
mentions tentatively the possibility that there may be more than one, 
because he realizes that its unity has not yet been fully proved; but 
at the moment he thinks it improbable that there should be more than 
one; and we may also conclude that the idea was not attractive to 


° Aristotle, 342ff. 

1 Revue néoscolastique 29 (1927), 339-341. He speaks of an ‘ordre de sub- 
ordination’. 

4 Eudemische Ethik und Metaphysik, p. 40. 

12 Die Entstehung der Gotteslehre, 77-79. 

8 Revue de philosophie, 1933, 412ff. 
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him”}4, Guthrie thinks that the theory of A 8 is late while the rest of 
the Book may well be early’. 

M. Bousset summarised the dilemma as follows: (a) A 8 and the 
remainder of the Book are not by the same author; (b) the texts 
contain a contradictory doctrine, yet are by the same author (Jaeger, 
Von Arnim, etc.) ; (c) there is no contradiction. — Bousset himself does 
not think that Aristotle made a basic change in his view and believes 
that 1074a16 - b1 (a passus which seems to conflict with the rest of 
the chapter) was added by Aristotle to inform the reader that in spite 
of the fact that he admitted several movers, he still upholds the 
doctrine of a unique Unmoved Mover". 

According to A. Nolte A 8 dates to the same year of composition as 
the entire Book’, — The discussion of the scope and place of the doc- 
trine of A 8 was given a new turn by Ph. Merlan: it is a mistake to 
inquire as to whether Aristotle’s theology is monotheistic or poly- 
theistic, since this distinction was still below the horizon in Aristotle’s 
days; moreover, there simply is no contradiction between A 8 and 
the other chapters, Merlan sees an intimate relationship between the 
theory of a plurality of movers and Plato’s doctrine of principles, in 
particular, of ideal numbers: the chapter is early rather than late. 
Aristotle’s movers belong to or constitute spheres of being!*, In a later 
publication Merlan comes back to the problem and reaffirms that A 8 
is not in contradiction with Book A in general: in Laws 885e-899d 
Plato also first speaks of soul in the singular and later of ‘souls’”’. 

Contrary to Merlan E, Oggioni thinks that A 8 was added later to 
Book A by Aristotle himself. Its contents are quite different from those 
of the rest of the Book®, 

14 ‘The Development of Aristotle's Theology, II’, in Class. Quart., 1934, p. 91. 
18 A 8 is “a piece of Aristotelian writing whose late date is fixed for us beyond 
all reasonable doubt”, op.cit., 97. Guthrie draws attention to the tentative way 
in which the results of the study are submitted to the reader, something which is 
very unusual for Aristotle. He also points out that subordination of these 
movers to the First Mover supposes that there is potentiality in them. 

16 ‘Sur la théologie d’Aristote: monothéisme ou polythéisme?’, in Revue thomiste, 
1938, 798-805. 

1” Het godsbegrip bij Aristoteles, Nijmegen 1940, 147. 

18 ‘Aristotle’s unmoved Movers’, in Traditio IV (1946), 1-30, p. 24. Merlan’s 
article was reviewed by Festugitre in Revue philosophique de France et de l’étran- 
ger 74 (1949), 66-67, who admits that there is a certain polytheism in Aristotle's 
theology. 


® Studies in Epicurus and Aristotle, 93-97. 
2° In Aristotele. La metafisica, tradotta da Pietro Eusebietti, Padova 1950, 369. 
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J. Owens, however, sees no fundamental opposition between the 
theory of a First Mover and that of 55 separate movers: the latter are 
on the same level of being as the First Mover*!, 

G, Reale maintains, against Jaeger, that the style of A 8 is as brief 
and laconic (or even more so) as that of the surrounding chapters*. 
He also argues that in A 8 there is no trace of a general science of being, 
as Jaeger had asserted there was. For, 1073b3-8, by stating that 
astronomy is concerned with eternal but visible things, intimates that 
there is a branch of philosophy which deals with eternal, invisible 
things®*, Reale and those who with him believe that A 8 does not inter- 
rupt the logical sequence of the subjects treated in the last chapters 
are right to a certain extent. For regardless of whether Aristotle him- 
self or a later editor inserted it at its present place, there were good 
reasons to insert it there. After having discussed the existence and 
nature in general of the Unmoved Mover one may ask the question of 
its uniqueness or plurality*4, The metaphysics of A 7 however appear 
to exclude such a plurality. 

I. Diiring agrees with Jaeger on the fact that the style of A 8 differs 
from that of the surrounding chapters®, and with Merlan that its 
contents do not conflict with the doctrine of the Book in general. 
However, contrary to Merlan Diiring does not think that there is a 
relation between ideal numbers and the movers of the spheres. Ac- 
cording to Diiring the theory of movement of the De motu animalium 
702a21 and of Phys. VIII 5,256a12 requires an dey) dxtvytos for 
every spontaneous movement*, 

E. Weil accounts for the seemingly divergent statements on the 
question of the unicity and plurality of the unmoved movers by 
drawing attention to the hypothetical character of Aristotle’s meta- 
physics: the question would have been irrelevant to Aristotle and the 


The Reality of the Aristotelean Separate Movers’, in Review of Metaphysics, 
III (1950), 319-337, p. 334. 

*2 Teofrasto, 112-113, 

%8 Op.cit., 116-119. 

%4 Reale points out that Theophrastus also first speaks of the nature of the 
First Mover and next of the question of the plurality of movers. Hence he would 
have followed the order of Met. A 7 and 8. I would say to this that the papers 
left by Aristotle were arranged so as to form a somewhat coherent treatise, 
according to a pattern set by Aristotle’s teaching in the School and by that of 
Theophrastus, and which we also encounter in the De caelo I. 

% Arvistoteles, 191. 

% Cf. M.A, 702a29. 
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answer to it could be different according to the starting point which he 
adopted®’. E. Weil is right in that Aristotle’s arguments are some- 
times hypothetical, but this is no reason for saying that Aristotle 
advanced his theory of an unmoved Mover as a hypothesis which he 
would give up or alter at any time. Such an assumption not only 
conflicts with the wording of the texts concerned, but is also contra- 
dicted by the seriousness with which true metaphysicians advance 
their arguments. 

H. J. Kraemer thinks that the theory of a plurality of movers may 
easily be incorporated into the doctrine of the First Mover, viz. as a 
plurality within a transcendent entity®®. - In a later publication 
H. J. Kraemer comes back to this interpretation and argues that the 
god of A 9 thinks the essences which are within him and that these 
essences are the 55 unmoved movers of chapter eight; he points out 
that Jackson had suggested this solution already many years ago, 
although his own interpretation was reached independently®. K, 
Oehler attacks this interpretation which makes the movers immanent 
in the thought of the first principle, but H.J . Kraemer vigorously 
rejects Oehler’s views and upholds his own explanation*, 

Unfortunately not all interpretations given above are supported by 
a patient and careful analysis of every line of A 8 and of the texts 
concerned, but even after such an analysis certitude as to the solution 
of our problem is not easily reached, Yet the following observations 
may be helpful for a solution: 

(a) the style of chapter eight, in particular the way in which the 
sentences are constructed, is slightly different from that of most parts 
of the Metaphysics. Moreover, a number of terms are used which are 
seldom in the rest of the Corpus or do not occur at all, as, for instance, in 
1073a16: d&xéqacc in the sense of the sentence of an arbiter 
a22: werd onovdic dmoderxtintic 
a31: the term xAavaryc is used to signify the planets, In the 


® ‘Quelques remarques sur le sens et l'intention de la métaphysique d’Aristote’, 
Studi Urbinati 41 (1967), 831-852, p. 849. 

28 Geistmetaphysik, 172-173. 

* H. Jackson, ‘On some passages in Aristotle's Metaphysics A’, in The Journal 
of Philology, (1904), p. 144. — H. J. Kraemer, ‘Zur geschichtlichen Stellung der 
aristotelischen Metaphysik’, in Kantstudien 58 (1967), pp. 313ff., p. 319. 

* K, Oehler, in Gnomon 40 (1968), 641-653. H. J. Kraemer, ‘Grundfragen der 
Aristotelischen Theologie’, in Theologie und Glaube 44 (1969), 363-382; 481-505. 
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De caelo it is still accompanied by aoryp except in one 
text which probably is a later interpolation 
a32: &oratov does not occur in the Corpus nor in texts of the 
classical period. It is found in Epicurus’ Epist. ad Me- 
noecum 133,8. 
b12: éwotag y&pwv is seldom in the Corpus. 
Jaeger drew attention to the fact that in the passus on Eudoxus and 
Callippus the imperfect tense is used. This does, indeed, create a slight 
probability (but no more than that) that the passus in question was 
composed after the death not only of Eudoxus, but also of Callippus, 
ie., perhaps around 310, 
(b) chapter eight in many of its statements gives the same doctrine 
as is found in other parts of the Corpus. The statement on movement 
per se and movement per accidens in 1073a23 agrees with Phys. 
254b7-12; 259b28-31. 

In a27 there is question of the necessity of an eternal mover. The 
same view is also stated in Phys. 258b10. — In fact, the passus a 
23-28 appears to be a summary of the doctrine of Phys. VIII. 

In a32ff. Aristotle affirms that the mover is prior to the moved. 
Cf. Met. 1010b37 and Met. 0 8. 

The passus b3-7 deals with a partition of science, and agrees with 
what is said elsewhere in the Corpus. See, for instance, Phys. 194a7-8 
and Met. 989b32-33 on the question of the subordination of astronomy 
to mathematics. Like our text P.A. 639b7-10 indicates that pro- 
fessional mathematicians deal with astronomical questions. — De caelo 
291a31 and G.A. 760b27-33 likewise stress the necessity of obser- 
vation, 

The well-known text of E.N. 1096a16 on the love of truth as 
compared to love of a friend agrees with what is stated in 1073b16. 

As in De caelo 306a3-17 and Meteor. 341b6 Aristotle is in 1073b36 
concerned with ‘saving the phenomena’, 

The doctrine of finality of 107420 agrees with that of Met. 983a32; 
E.N. 1097a18-19; E.E. 1218b6; De caelo 19 and I 1. 

That infinite regress is not possible (1074a29) is also affirmed by 
Phys. VII 1 and countless other texts. See Bonitz, Index 74b41-54 
and 384a42-56. 

The expression xaz& rdv odpavév of 1074a30 also occurs in Met. 
990a11. 

There also is agreement between the doctrine of this chapter and 
Aristotle’s metaphysics in general in that the view that movement is 
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the expression of the being of things is an assumption which is at the 
basis of the entire chapter. 

(c) However, in spite of these numerous points on which there is 
agreement in doctrine and formulation between chapter eight and other 
parts of the Corpus, there are serious difficulties which make it doubt- 
ful whether the chapter, as it is now, was written by Aristotle himself. 

The doctrine of the Unmoved Mover as contained in chapter seven 
insists above all on the fact that this Mover is the supreme Good of the 
universe, which desires and imitates him, The argument by means of 
which he is shown to exist is based upon an ontology which appears to 
be Platonic in character, However, the perspective of chapter eight is 
different: movers are required for each of the movements of the 
spheres (1073428) ; obviously movers in the order of efficient causality 
are meant. It is perhaps true that such movers can coexist with a 
supreme Good, but in that case one cannot place this First Mover and 
the other movers on one level as 107323 does, 

A further objection against an interpretation which sees in chapter 
eight the natural continuation of chapter seven, is contained in 
Aristotle’s doctrine stated in Phys. 192a16-19: each natural thing 
desires God according to its own nature. From the point of view of final 
causality and from that of the principle of economy there apparently 
is no need ofa plurality of movers*!. — An additional difficulty lies in the 
fact that a plurality of movers makes the universe a system of 
spheres which are practically independent the one from the other, 

These arguments undermine those interpretations which have the 
First Mover accompanied by other movers (either at the same level 
or at lower levels). It is also hard to believe in a development of 
Aristotle's thought as a result of which the doctrine of an unmoved, 
supreme final cause would have been replaced by a theory, the author 
of which passes from final to efficient causality, from metaphysics to 
mechanics, and does not show any signs of being aware of the change 
of perspective he is introducing and of the problems he is running into. 
But what about Kraemer’s explanation, in which the 55 movers 
are assumed to form a unity? It seems to escape this criticism and to 
be supported by (a) numerous texts in which there is question of first 
beings or eternal separate realities; (b) the necessity to assign 
some contents to the thinking of the First Mover; (c) the fact that 
81 As we have seen Alexander observed that if the First Mover moves by desire, 
he should also be able to set in movement the other spheres (ap. Simpl., In De 
caelo, 270,5-14). 
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in later years, especially in Neoplatonic thought, this type of account 
is proposed, 

Is this (partial) reduction of the 55 movers to the First Mover 
justified by the text of A 7, 8 and 9? (a) It cannot be denied that 
chapter eight gives the impression that the movers are distinct from 
each other and belong each to his own system of spheres. There is no 
indication that they form a plurality within a transcendent unity. 
Rather, their numerical difference is stressed, for they are said to be 
odata. (1073a37)**. (b) This reduction would offer no solution to the 
problem of what is the object of the “thinking of thinking”. If the first 
Notis would be said to know the 55 movers, there would no longer be 
perfect self-knowledge but a shifting of the attention of the supreme 
Nojis to the other movers, who are part of the same realm of being. 

It is also difficult to identify the éxtvyra of which Aristotle sometimes 
speaks with these 55 movers. It is more likely that by this (and 
similar) terms Aristotle means formal principles in the order of 
extrinsic formal causality; he does not make clear to what extent 
these entities are subsistent. 

An examination of the text of chapter eight brings out some other 
difficulties: 1073a 31-32: the remark is quite useless and conflicts with 
the theory of a plurality of different spheres, which is stated in the 
following part of the chapter. 

a34: the statement that that which is prior to obef« must also be 
odata is strange when looked upon from the viewpoint of Aristotelean 
ontology. For odct« means the subsistent thing and odcta qua obcta 
has nothing prior to it. - The sentence does, however, have a good 
sense in a Platonizing theory of being. 

1073b32. tote’ tort... rhy.réEv must be a gloss by a reader, who had 
not understood the meaning of the passus. 

In the passus which deals with the theory of Callippus we read that 
Callippus assumed that there are five spheres for the sun and moon 
respectively and that hence he assigned to both as many spheres as 
to the planets. This seems to conflict with a view expressed in the De 
caelo II 12, where the sun and the moon are said to have fewer move- 
ments than the other planets. 

This confronts us with a second difficulty inherent to the theory sta- 
ted in these lines, viz. the text does not discuss at all whether the spheres 
subsequent to the first heaven are parts of a system in this way that 


2 In this text odaix means ‘individual’ substance and not ‘realm of being’. 
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once the first is set in motion the following spheres derive their motion 
from it, — In certain texts, as for instance in De caelo II 10, Aristotle 
assumes that the first heaven is a decisive factor in causing the move- 
ments of the planets: it effectively retards the movements of the 
planets and the more so the closer they are to itself**. In this view the 
planets are assumed to have a movement of their own which is modified, 
retarded and opposed by the influence of the movement of the first 
heaven. This theory apparently is an attempt to account for the fact 
that the observed relative speeds of the planets increase descending 
towards the centre of the universe*’, It seems to derive from Platonic 
conceptions® and also to have been stated in the De philosophia®. 

In his explanation of Eudoxus’ theory of the spheres Heath draws 
attention to yet another difficulty’: the text of A 8 creates the im- 
pression that the zodiac sphere has the same role in moving the sun 
and moon which it has in the case of the other planets, viz. that of 
causing their movement in longitude. However, in the case of the moon. 
this assumption leads to results which conflict with the observed facts: 
it is the third sphere which produces the monthly revolution from west 
to east, and not the second. This was undoubtedly the view of Eudo- 
xus, — How to explain that A 8 missed this point? Aristotle himself 
was not a professional astronomer, yet we may assume that he was 
well informed about astronomy**: Simplicius writes that together with 
Callippus Aristotle corrected the theories of Eudoxus®, If this state- 
ment is more than a mere inference from A 8, it shows an Aristotle 
very well acquainted with the more intricate aspects of Eudoxus’ 
calculations. For this reason it becomes doubtful whether Aristotle 
wrote this summary himself, 

Another difficulty is that, in order to make the doctrine of A 8 agree 
with the theory of the Meteorologics on shooting stars and comets, 


*8 Cf, also 284a6 with my commentary in Aristotle's Cosmology, 177. 
** In these chapters of the De caelo two factors are said to determine the observed 
movement of the planets, viz. a natural movement and another movement which 
is superimposed upon it from the outside. - Saturn is slowest, the moon fastest. 
*S This theory is presented in detail in the Myth of Er, Rep. X, esp. 617a-b. For 
Plato even the earth is moved with two contrary movements, the result of which 
is that it is at rest. See F. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, 120-136. 

** Fr. 26 Ross (Cicero, De nat. deorum 1; 13; 33). With J. Skemp, Plato’s 
Statesman, 98-101, I take the terms replicatione quadam to signify such a con- 
trary movement. For other explanations see M. Untersteiner, Aristotele, Della 
Filosofia, 258-259. 

7 Op.cit., 197. 38 Cf. De caelo 292a3-6. 3° In De caelo 493,5-8. 





some more reacting spheres below the moon would be needed. 

1074a31-38. This section purports to show that there is only one 
heaven. The argument is that the first formal principle of the universe 
is only one and that there is one heaven, but the account is not very 
clear. In a37 we read that the thing which is continuously moving 
(i.e., in movement) is also specifically and numerically one. This 
assertion seems to suppose that the First Mover is an efficient cause, 
whose activity and force are coextensive with its being; its force is 
fully engaged in moving the world. However, this does not seem to 
agree very well with the doctrine of A 7 according to which the First 
Mover moves by being desired, and even less with the theory of a 
plurality of movers of the preceding section of chapter eight*”, - Hence 
the passus is certainly out of place as is agreed upon by Von Arnim*!, 
Jaeger, Guthrie“, and Ross“. — This conclusion is confirmed by the 
fact that, if the passus is dropped, the odro: of 1074b3 can be quite 
naturally connected with 1074a14-31", 

If we keep in mind the fact that, like other Books of the Corpus, 
Met. X11 is not a strict unity, but consists of several papers which were 
put together to form one text, it is no longer astonishing that chapter 
eight does not perfectly fit in with the rest of the Book. 

The evidence above shows that a great deal of authentic Aristotelean 
doctrine was incorporated into the chapter, yet its basic orientation 
as well as the use of certain terms suggest the conclusion that the 
chapter in its present form was not written by Aristotle himself, but 
by some disciple(s) who freely used material from the other writings**. 


40 W, K, C. Guthrie writes in his ‘The Development of Aristotle's Theology, II’, 
Class. Quart. 28 (1934), p. 95: “The trouble is... that this argument rules out not 
only the possibility of another universe, but also the existence of the other un- 
moved movers, which Aristotle has just been postulating”. 

1 Gotteslehre, 72. * Aristotle, 351. 

48 Op.cit., “it is simply incredible that Aristotle intended this passus for insertion 
here”. 

44 Metaph. 11 384: “...seems to be a fragment belonging to the earlier and more 
monistic period of Aristotle's thought. 

48 Other scholars, however, think that the passus does not contradict the 
doctrine of the chapter. See the commentary i.h.J. 

46 G. Cardone, “E autentica la teoria aristotelica del primo motore immobile?”, 
in Rivista di storia della filosofia 23 (1968), 123-148, pp. 133-134 asserts on the 
basis of a number of arguments, some of which are not quite convincing, that 
Metaph. \ 8 is best explained as a summary of several doctrines, not all of which 
had been fully digested by its author. It might even date to some time after 
Sosigenes. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Whether we assume that the universe is a whole or that it is a series, obata 
is its first part. — None of the things which are not ovota can exist apart. 
The ancient philosophers acknowledged the importance of odcta. 


1069a18. neh rio odolas Hh Dewpta. The term Seweta which first occurs 
in Aeschylus, Prometheus, 802, is a denominative of Seweé¢ which is 
likely to have been derived from the verb-stems 9% and yop and sig- 
nifies ‘viewing’, ‘beholding’, ‘being a spectator at the games’, ‘the 
mission of Sewpot’, ‘sight’ but also ‘consideration’ and ‘view’. In this 
context the term has the meaning of inquiry connoting contemplation’. 

mepl tie obordc. Ross translates ‘substance’ but this rendering does 
not reveal the meaning of the term, When Aristotle began to use it, 
it had already acquired other meanings besides the original sense of 
‘being for me’ (property), viz. that of ‘being which is accessible to 
knowledge’, and, at a further stage of reflection, that of the formal 
element in things, ‘that which is’; for example, the beautiful itself is 
the odet of beautiful things. It then got the meaning of the whatness 
of things, so that it signifies the very essence of the forms*. Related to 
this sense is that of level or class of being(s). This use presupposes the 
view of a hierarchically organised universe. It occurs in Plato’s 
dialogues, as, e.g., in Rep. 479c, and also in Met. A. In Rep. 479c the 
term denotes the level or class of being in a hierarchically conceived 
universe, 

In another line of development of the sense of the term the aspect 


‘Cf. J. Stenzel, Metaphysik des Altertums, Miinchen-Berlin, 1931, pp. 174-176; 
182-183. Gauthier and Jolif, L’Ethique a Nicomaque II, 848-850. 

* One may compare texts like Phaedo 101c: yetaoybv tig [Blac odoiag éxdarou 
03 ay uertoyn. 
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of being came to be emphasised’. In Plato’s Sophistes the term appears 
to signify both the essential and the existential aspects of things. In 
the Philebus and Timaeus things are said to exist through participation 
in obatat, 

In Met. 1017b10-26 Aristotle lists the following meanings of the 
term: (a) the simple bodies, like earth, fire and things composed of 
them, as for instance, animals (these things are subjects of which all 
other things are predicated; this is the primary obola of which the De 
Categortis speaks) ; (b) that which is present in these things as the cause 
of their being as, for instance, soul in animals; (c) the parts (6p) 
present in these things. Aristotle means the planes, lines and points 
which are the boundaries of an individual substance; (d) the essence 
of things as it is expressed in their definition. — Aristotle then takes 
(b), (c), and (d) together and says that these meanings all indicate the 
formal aspect of things, over and against which there is the sense of 
concrete individual, viz. rd Sroxetuevov Zoyatov®, However, even when 
Aristotle uses the term to denote the essence of things, it connotes that 
this essence exists as a ‘this’®. 

In the first lines the singular odet« and the plural ofcta alternate. 
It would seem that the plural form of the term signifies subsistent 
things whereas the singular stresses the beingness of things’, that is, 
that which things are and by which they are. For this reason an 
inquiry into odela is tantamount to a study of the principles and 
causes of being. 

Ph. Merlan suggests that obcta here does not mean individual sub- 


® Theaetetus 185 cif. 

4 For these meanings one may consult the detailed study of H. H. Berger, 
OUSIA in de dialogen van Plato, Leiden 1961. 

Unfortunately a recent and exhaustive examination of the meanings of odota 
in the Corpus is lacking. One doctoral dissertation is however available: Bernhard 
Weber, De obclag apud Aristotelem notione eiusque cognoscendi ratione, Bonn 1887. 
5 See Ross, Metaphysics I, p. 310, and also Johannes G. Deniger, “Wahres 
Sein” in der Philosophie des Aristoteles, Meisenheim-Glan 1961, 73-77. —Especially 
the last lines of the chapter are difficult. See Alexander's commentary, 375, 
30ff. 

® Cf, 104229. +68 +1 usually denotes the concrete whole consisting of matter 
and form, Here it probably means the formal element existing in the individual, 
through which the individual exists. 

7 This term is advocated by J. Owens in his The Doctrine of Being in the Avisto- 
telian Metaphysics, Toronto s.a., p. 139, as a better rendering of the more 
abstract notion of ottz. — As for the change from the singular otel« to obclat 
see also 1003b18. 
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stances, but several classes of beings’. However, although Aristotle 
believed that the universe is hierarchically ordered, there is no evidence 
that the term obofa: here has the sense of level of being. 

Aristotle says that the inquiry is about being, its causes and prin- 
ciples. Almost identical statements occur in other books of the Meta- 
physics, as for instance in 1042a34-36 and 1003b17-19, One may also 
compare the opening words with the famous lines of Met. Z 1: “And 
indeed the question which was raised of old and is raised now and 
always and is always the subject of doubt, viz. what being is, is just 
the question, what is obct«?” (1028b2-4, Oxf. Transl.)®. 

The terms atrtov and dpyh are often used together, but their order 
alternates (Met. 982b9 and 983428). In some instances as well as here 
they are practically synonymous. As such épy4 denotes principles of 
the essence rather than efficient or moving causes", and is often used 
when Aristotle is describing the Platonic doctrine of participation. 
When Aristotle became convinced that the specific essence of things 
does not depend on outside formal principles, ¢eyj was no longer a 
very good term to designate the constitutive elements of being". 
Hence when stating his own doctrine of causality, he prefers the term 
alziov as we may conclude from Phys. II, 3; Met. A1; A3;E 2. 

According to its opening lines Book A is a study of being; yet its 
object is not said to be ‘being qua being’ nor is the difference of this 
type of study from physics made plain. Elsewhere in the Corpus 
Aristotle distinguishes between two types of substances, viz. things 
which neither came into being nor perish, and things which are brought 
into being and pass away. The former are of the highest worth and 
divine, but are not easily accessible to human knowledge. Contrary 
to this division the first chapter of Book XII posits one comprehensive 
science to deal with substance, which exists on three different levels. 
It is possible that here Aristotle still feels that the study of the prin- 
ciples of being and physics are the same or, at least, are intimately 


* From Platonism to Neoplatonism, 134. 

* Cf. I. Diiring, Aristoteles, p. 190. 

1 Cf. Met. B1.995b7: tac tiie obclag dpyac. — In Plato's dialogues dey is used 
as a technical term in the sense of a principle of knowledge and a principle of 
being (Lysis 219c; Tim. 48b; Phaedr, 245; Epin. 245c). Cf. Adolf Lumpe, “Der 
Terminus ‘Prinzip’ (ph) von den Vorsokratikern bis auf Aristoteles”, in 
Archiv fiir Begriffsgeschichte, 105ff. 

11 Cf. L, Robin, La théorie platonicienne des idées et des nombres, p. 310. 

12 CE. De part. anim. 6442446. 
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related'*, Since Book XII admittedly contains Aristotle’s theology 
there is the question of whether Aristotle in his metaphysics pursues 
two different aims, viz. a study of being and theology. With regard to 
this problem various interpretations have been proposed: some scholars 
think that Aristotle subordinated the study of being qua being to that 
of the first principle, but Jaeger and those who follow him consider 
both conceptions as mutually exclusive and resort to the hypothesis 
of doctrinal evolution: at first theology would have been the supreme 
science to Aristotle, but later general meatphysics would have taken its 
place. In recent years it has been suggested that the being gua being 
of which Aristotle speaks are the divine substances", It is impossible 
to give at this place a complete survey of the problem"; we can only 
make a few pertinent observations. Recently scholars have turned 
away from a constant recourse to the theory of evolution of Aristotle’s 
thought; it is fortunate that they now also pay attention to the anal- 
ogous use of the term being. This notwithstanding the historical 
perspective remains essential when we deal with the problem of the 
object of first philosophy. There is every reason to assume that 
Aristotle at first tried to establish a general science of being along the 
lines of Academic thought. This first philosophy dealt with the 
essence of things, their concatenation and dependence on ultimate 
principles!®, It is possible, or perhaps even likely, that in this general 
science of being, that part of it which was devoted to the study of 
these first principles was somewhat singled off and was on the way of 
becoming a theology. After Aristotle had developed his epistemology 


18 Cf, my Aristotle's Cosmology, 43-45, and Jaeger’s Entstehungsgeschichte dey 
Metaphysik des Aristoteles, Berlin 1913, t22. 

14 See, for instance, J. Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelean Meta- 
physics® (1963), p. 463; Ph. Merlan, ‘Metaphysik, Name und Gegenstand’, in 
JHSt 77 (1957), 87-92. W. Bricker, Aristotelest, Frankfurt a. M. 1964, 229-238, 
argues that the conception of the opposition between a metaphysica generalis 
and that of ontology as theology, which Jaeger ‘discovered’ and which has been 
under discussion ever since, does not exist. Brécker interprets the science of 
being gua being as a discipline which deals with the totality of being. Theology 
falls within its range. 

16 For such a survey of the discussion (up to 1959) see V. Décarie, L’objet de la 
métaphysique selon Aristote, Montréal-Paris 1961. 

16 For this reason it is better to consider Met. I 1 and 2 as earlier than Met. E 1, 
which proposes a tripartition of being, — at least when one adopts the perspective 
of the evolution of Aristotle’s doctrine. See my ‘Aristote et l’objet de la méta- 
physique’, in Reoue philosophique de Louvain 60 (1962), 165-183. 
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and his theory of the specific object of sciences, he could not but divide 
the sciences into specifically different disciplines. Met. E 1 exhibits 
such a division, The question of where to locate the science of meta- 
physics as contained in Met. A is not so easy to answer. The view which 
underlies the composition of Book XII probably is that the study of 
odets on its three different levels makes up one science. 

However, if we turn to the analysis of the individual chapters, the 
answer is no longer so clear. In chapter one a Platonic ontology shows 
through the lines of a text which was certainly overworked, Chapters 
two to five contain much which according to the division of Met. E 1 
would belong to natural philosophy; chapters six and seven, in certain 
of their sections, summarize texts of Physics VIII, but basically an 
Academic tripartition of motion and scheme of contraries provide the 
starting point for the deduction of the existence and the nature of the 
Unmoved Mover. Chapter nine gives a theology which is independent 
from physical considerations and chapter ten argues against a dualistic 
theory of supreme principles. 

+) xy, the universe, the sum total of things. The term does not occur 
in the extant fragments of the Presocratic philosophers, but later 
commentators repeatedly use it when describing their theories!’. The 
Eleatic philosophers used the indefinite pronoun xv in the sense of 
the totality of things, which is not a result of becoming but un- 
changeable being, while xéoyo¢ signifies a perishable aspect of the 
visible world!*, In his early dialogues Plato uses +5 6sov and obpavdc 
to designate the universe, in later dialogues xéoyo¢ and +d n&y also 
occur!®, In the Theaetetus 204aff. he argues that there is a distinction 
between xv and 6dov. The latter term does not only indicate the sum 
of the parts, but also an entity which exists by itself, although not an 
entity which would be a new reality different from the parts of which 
it is composed. In Parm. 157c he defines a whole as that which is one 
out of many. Aristotle took over this Platonic definition and writes in 
Met. 1041b12ff. that a whole like flesh is not only fire and earth (or 
the hot and the cold) but also something more. When defining the whole 
in Phys. 207a9-12 he draws attention to another aspect of it: a whole 
is that of which no part is lacking or outside. The use of the term 


" Thales A 23; Xenophanes A 31; 32; Democritus A 67, etc. 

18 J, Kerschensteiner, Kosmos, 117. Cf. Diog. Apol. A 5; Parmenides B 8,5; 
8,24. For the Atomists +4 xv also comprizes the vacuum (Democr. A 67). 

1° Texts where td mév is used are Parm. 128b; Theaet. 156a; Polit. 270b; Tim. 27a, 
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éh0v to designate the universe probably goes back to the Eleatics®°. 
In Plato’s dialogues it often has this sense, as for instance in Lysis 
214d: of mepl pboews te xal tod brov diaAcyduevor and Rep. 486a: sod 
bdov xal mavtd¢ del Exopéicodur Detov te xal dvIowntvov. Phaedrus 270c 
speaks of tig tod 6dov pbaewe*". It would seem that in Plato’s days the 
term, when applied to the world, evoked the Eleatic doctrine, for in 
Theaet, 181a, Plato speaks of ‘partisans of the whole’, thereby denoting 
the Eleatics*. Empedocles, B 2, uses the term as if it were a label 
denoting a particular theory, when he speaks of people who boast to 
have found the whole. — When giving an account of his own doctrine 
Plato also uses +4 6d0v to denote the universe. He assigned a high 
degree of unity to the universe, as if it were an organic whole. Cf. 
Soph. 249, Tim. 30b-c and 37d. Aristotle echoes such a view in De 
philosophia fr. 22 (Ross, p. 91) and in De caelo II 2, 9, 12. 

The term 6)ov as used in this chapter signifies the totality of things 
outside of which there is nothing, and also indicates that these things 
have a high degree of unity. The addition of 7 signifies that Aristotle 
is speaking here in general and does not want to go into details as to 
how the universe is one®’, Aristotle asks the question about the origin 
and unity of the universe because in this chapter, as so often in the 
Corpus, he takes the great cosmologies of his predecessors as a starting- 


2 A text of Xenophanes may also have contributed to the rise of this meaning 
of the term: in B 24 he writes that all of God sees, all of him thinks, all of him 
hears. By this he probably wanted to say that the one spherical universe 
contains all that is and is activity of knowledge (permeated by light). On the 
interpretation of the fragment see Guthrie, HGrPh I, 3744f. 

1 Cf, in Tim. 41e: thy tod mavede puow eBerkev. 

* With J. Burnet, E.GyPh. 127, n. 1, I think that the translation ‘those who 
made the whole stationary’ is not correct (although the Eleatics did in fact hold 
this view); Cornford, on the other hand, translates “as partisans of the im- 
movable whole”, 

* This explains that commentators have different views when indicating the 
degree of unity of the universe. Ps. Alexander, 669,12, intimates (by means of his 
comparison with Socrates) that a substantial unity may be meant, but Bonitz, 
469, suggests that Aristotle wants to say that if one considers the universe as 
one body, substance would be its formal part. — It would nevertheless seem that 
the expression has to be understood by referring it to Presocratic thought. 
‘That Aristotle has Parmenides in mind may be inferred from 1069229. — As 
to ddov and xy cf. the terminology of Theophrastus, Met. 7a10ff.; thy macy 
obalay, 4 pborg nal 4 bin 8! odcia rob navtéc, # 05 chumaveos odaia, ric Shs obclac, 
thy qv obatav. Theophrastus apparently envisages the world as a sort of 
substance, the substance of everything. 
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point and divides these into two groups: in some cosmologies the world 
is a finished, complete whole, in other systems the world is the sum of 
juxtaposed entities (atomism) or a product of continuous process 
(Heraclitean thought and Pythagorean theories, according to which 
being is continuously drawn into the cosmos from the surrounding 
infinite)™. 

Whichever initial position one takes, the study of obeta is of primary 
importance. 

‘4 odota mpdrov uépoc. The term édov here signifies the universe as it 
is conceived in the theories of Parmenides, Empedocles and certain 
Platonists. Even Parmenides, although positing the absolute unity 
of all being, was forced to speak of certain parts of the world. 

ual elt egeb fc, scil. ety zd nay, if the all would be in the manner of 
serial succession (Ross translates 7@ as an instrumentalis, ‘by virtue 
of serial succession’, but if this translation were correct, the terms 
would no longer apply to the system of the atomists). 

In Plato’s dialogues 7d égeti¢ signifies ‘that which is next’, i-e., 
succession in time. Cf. Phaedrus 239d. In non-philosophical language 
the expression usually means ‘in a row’, ‘adjacent’, and less frequently 
‘succession in time’. In Aristotle’s works it is widely used. Phys. 
231423 gives this definition: things are successive when they have 
nothing homogeneous between them*, Points are denied to be suc- 
cessive (G.C. 317a9), but numbers are(Met. 1085a4). — The notion of 
serial succession in space was probably developed under the influence 
of Zeno’s theory of the continuous. Like Plato Aristotle also uses 
the expression to signify succession in time, as for instance in G.C. 
337435. 

In this passus the terms do not have a sharply defined sense: they 
may signify both the view of atomists and the Academic theory accor- 
ding to which reality consists of a series of successive levels of being. In 
this view the circumference of the universe is prior to the central part. 

If the universe is a whole, it obviously is an odsta, but even if it 


24 The question of unity and plurality in the cosmos also occurs in Plato's dia- 
logues in as far as Plato ‘wavers between a single world-soul animating the whole 
universe and a plurality animating its several parts’ (R. Hackforth, Plato's 
Examination of Pleasure, p. 56; cf. Phil. 30b; Laws 890cfi.). In Laws 821a the 
universe is considered a divine being although its parts are distinguished the 
one from the other. 

25 Cf, 25917: 1d 8 égeEic ob ovvexéc. In Meteor. 373421 the expression signifies 
close togetherness, or even touching. 
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consists of a plurality of beings, there will be substance which is the 
subject of qualities and process. 

The terms 4 odcta, 76 xoxbv, to moody are usually understood as 
signifying three Aristotelean categories of being. On closer inspection 
however this is no longer so obvious: in the Metaphysics, the first 
category is more often than not called +6 zi or 763e®8, It is furthermore 
unusual that +d nowy precedes rd moodv?’, This is the more so since 
Aristotle here indicates that this is the only correct order (ita... 
elza...). On the assumption, however, that the terms evoke a division 
of being related to the Platonic scheme of reality, this order becomes 
meaningful, for in such a classification 74 xovv denotes the differentiae 
specificae, and hence follows upon oiote together with which it belongs 
to the beings per se®*. Elsewhere in the Corpus the specific difference is 
sometimes called a xorév t and rotérns (Top. 122b16; 128a26). — The 
Platonic classification of things was probably at the origin of a scientific 
method which successively examines a thing itself, its essential prop- 
erties, its size, place, etc.®*, 

Gua Se ob8 bvrx..., together with this study comes the investigation 
of things which are not even being in the full sense. Ross takes this 
line to refer to the preceding, 7d ro16v and 7d moody, and reads dA& 
in a22. 

Ross’ interpretation does not seem correct for these reasons: (a) da 
5é is likely to introduce a new thought; cf. its use in Met. 1008230; 
Phys. 185a14, etc.; (b) if Ross’ interpretation is right, 7d 7o:6v and 
z6 moaév would not even be called being; (c) Aristotle would have 
chosen a very complicated way to say so. d\A& aire would have been 
much simpler; (d) this interpretation implies parity between zozév 
and rooéy on the one hand, morérytes and xtehaerg on the other hand. 
But complete parity does not exist. 


% Cf, 996b17; 1017425; 1026a36; 1028a11; 1030b11; 1054a15; 106616. 
In 1030a19 768e tt and obot« are used together. Met. 1045b2 and 1050b16 
have odeta. 

% Cf, Met, 996b18; 1013a19; 1034b7; 1045b30; De anima 410a20, etc. 

%* Cf. the fragment of Hermodorus, ap. Simplicium, In Phys. 247,30 - 248,15 
and Met, 1089b23: “(Plato) should not confine his ingenuity to things in the 
same category (and study) how substances and qualities are many.” Now, in the 
section which preceded Aristotle blamed Plato for not explaining how the beings 
which are not per se can be many. It would, then, follow that quality belongs 
to the class of beings per se. 

2 Top. 105b15 and De caelo I cc, 2-9; Cf. P. Moraux, in Revue thomiste 1951, 
113-136. 
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For these reasons, we should read with ps. Alexander (followed by 
Bonitz and Jaeger) olov®. caira and 038’ dvra are referring forward; 
the roudryzes and xwvqsete are not-being*!. On the assumption that we 
have to do with the Platonic division of reality, such a statement 
would be quite natural, for relative being is characterized by ‘the more 
and the less’ and is indefinite. The class of relatives (comprising also 
the contraries) seems to have been called x:vjset¢ by Aristotle®*. In this 
context the terms rowéryze¢ and x:vqgets are likely to denote qualities 
as colour, heat, well-being (all of which have contraries) as well as 
more passing affections (or changing size and shape). 

4, wai xd. The translation of this difficult line is: “or else (alioquin) 
even the not-white and the not-straight” would be being. 4 is equiva- 
lent of ef 3 wy (see Kithner-Gerth I, 297, 4 where Phaedrus 237¢ and 
245e are quoted. I have not found other instances in Aristotle), 
Aristotle apparently intends to say that if one posits that moudrqtes 
and xuvhoes are being (instead of not-being), one would be forced to 
say that even negative terms as not-white and not-straight are being. 

Apparently, for Aristotle negative terms do not belong to odota, 
rowdy, moody, but to “qualities and movements”, This corroborates our 
interpretation, that we have to do here with a division of being in- 
spired by Plato’s diaeresis and reduction of being to first principles. 
In fact in a division and classification of things one line of the schema 
of the diaeresis was constituted by negative terms. For Plato this 
‘not-being’ did not signify a purely logical negation of being*, but 
‘that which is different’ or ‘that which tends towards definite being’. 
That Aristotle too attached some importance to the study of negative 
terms may be inferred from Met. 1004a9-13: “Since it is the work of 
one science to investigate opposites, and plurality is opposed to unity 


8 Alexander also drops the xai between noirqrec xal xuhaetg. Bonitz, Met. 470, 
writes that, if we follow Alexander in reading % (instead of the # of the codices), 
we must also follow him in reading olov. 

51 On obtog referring forward, see Bonitz, Index 546a40-47, Kithner-Gerth I, 
646 and E.N. 1141b10. ~ Ps, Alexander 669,25 gives it a wider sense: tc napa 
thy obclav xarnyoplas. 

82 Q, Apelt, ‘Die Kategorienlehre des Aristoteles’, in Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
griechischen Philosophie, Leipzig 1891, p. 150, concluded this from the fact that 
in certain enumerations of the categories t& mpé¢ zt do not occur while al xvhoeie 
are mentioned (cf. Met. 1029b23-5; 1054a5; 1071a2 etc.) as well as a class of 
being consisting in rovety 4 néoyeuv. 

% This is rejected as meaningless: see F. Cornford, Plato's Theory of Knowledge 
252; H. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, pp. 131-170. 
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and it belongs to one science to investigate the negation and the 
privation, because in both cases we are really investigating the one 
being of which the negation or privation is a negation or privation”. 

Aéyouev yoov xt. That negative terms like not-white are not being in 
the full sense of the term, does not mean that they are nothing at all. 
The same doctrine is found in Plato’s Sophistes 275b-258c, where 
after refuting Parmenides’ dogma that ‘that-which-is’ cannot ‘not-be’ 
and ‘that-which-is-not cannot be in any sense’, Plato concludes that 
negative terms like the not-tall signify a thing which is marked off 
from a definite kind of existing things (Soph. 257e). 

In this text Plato apparently means by ‘not-tall’ or ‘not-beautiful’ 
any form other than ‘the tall’ and ‘the beautiful’. Outside the theory 
of ideas (and the related Platonic theory of predication) negative terms 
have another meaning. In Aristotle’s Physics, in fact, they are used to 
designate the absence of the form to be acquired in the process of 
becoming*. 

In our chapter these negative terms likewise appear to signify the 
absence of certain qualities or their contraries®. 

In the first section of the chapter odot« is said to be the subject of 
philosophical examination because it is basic and first. Aristotle now 
adds a second argument: things which are not odet« do not exist by 
themselves, — and thus are not the being we are searching for. 

a2t. tm oddity tay dAAwY ywprotév. In Plato’s Parmenides ywptc is 
used on 5 occasions and signifies the independent existence of the ideas. 
The term ywptordg was probably coined in Plato’s Academy. In the 
Corpus it signifies the separate subsistence of the ideas, but also the 
individual existence of substantial being*®. - For Plato only the ideal 
separate being of the forms is the object of true science, but in this 
context ywprordv must signify the existence of concrete substances, 
for the chapter discusses the physical world. 


% The relation between this negation and its positive opposite is called dvelpaots. 
See my Aristotle's Theory of the One, pp. 53-55. 

% In Met. B995b18-24 a type of study and inquiry is mentioned which deals 
with substances, their essential attributes, the same and the other, like and 
unlike, and contrariety, etc. This division agress quite well with the one of 
these lines. 

3 Cf, P, Wilpert, Zwei arist. Frithschriften, pp. 38-39 and Xenocrates, fr. 30 H; 
E, de Strycker, ‘La notion de séparation’, in Autour d’Aristote, Louvain 1955, 
pp. 119-139, p. 138. See also J, D. Mabbott, ‘Aristotle and the yaproyse of Plato’, 
in Class. Quart. 1926, 72-79; Chung-Hwan Chen, Das Chorismos Problem bei 
Aristoteles, Berlin 1940, pp. 175if. 
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a25. That our philosophical inquiry must deal with obcla may also 
be inferred from the fact that the ancients investigated its principles 
and causes. 

In addition to ‘principles’ and ‘causes’ Aristotle here also uses 
orotyetov. According to Diels the term originally meant that which is 
placed in a row; hence it came to signify the members of a series, parts 
of a whole, constituent parts*?, Eudemus writes that Plato was the 
first to use it in its technical sense of an irreducible something with a 
nature of its own**. Aristotle calls the basic principles of the Ionians 
(Met. 983b10) and numbers in the Pythagorean system ororyeia. — He 
uses the expression é&pyal xal otovysia to designate Plato’s forms, (Met. 
995b28 [cf. 998a21]; 1070a34; 1081a15 ‘the One and the Dyad’; 
1087a2; 1091a31) — Since Parmenides and his school assumed that 
the world is eternal, they could not believe in any épy7. Hence ot 
dpyator applies to pre-Parmenidean philosophers. 

of uv odv viv xt. According to this line Platonising philosophy was 
dominant at the time Aristotle wrote this passus*®. This agrees well 
with the assumption that the chapter is early. — The present tense 
sexo. is also noteworthy. Elsewhere, when speaking about Plato, 
Aristotle frequently uses the imperfect tense. 

7% xaddrou, scil. xarnyopodpeva. 

The parenthesis of a27-8 purports to explain the meaning of t& 
xa%éaov. On the assumption that this chapter is the outline of a lecture 
or study program for the Academy or related circles, this observation 
is rather superfluous. It was probably added later when the text was 
made ready for publication. 

zd hoyixdds Cyretv. The term doy:néic here signifies an analysis of a 
notion without constant reference to concrete reality. Cf. Met. 1029 
b13; 1030a25; Phys. 204b6. — In G.C. 316a11 it is used to describe 
the method of study of the Platonists (who rather than examining 
concrete phenomena attempt to deduce conclusions from general 


7 Cf. W. Vollgraff, in Mnemosyne 1949, 89-115. 

For the history of the term see H. Diels, Elementum, Leipzig 1899, and W. 
Burkert, Urorzetov, in Philologus 103 (1959), 167-197, Burkert argues on good 
grounds that by its use in mathematics the term got the sense of ‘basis’ (Grund- 
lage) and that of element. 

38 Apud Simpl., In Phys. 7,13. 

% Ps, Alexander 670,17 ff. thinks that not Plato is meant but contemporaries. 
This however seems wrong. Cf. also Met. 1053b13; and 992a32-b1. Robin, 
Théorie, p. 318, n. 276. 
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assumptions). — Ps. Alexander takes the terms in a depreciative sense 
adding xal xevéic. Cf, E.E. 1217b21 where both terms are combined. 

28. of 82 nérm. In Pol. 1266b 16 the expression signifies wise men of 
past ages like Solon. Here the terms indicate the same thinkers and 
philosophers as of éoyaior of line a25. 

olov nip xal yy. Hippasus of Metapontis and Heraclitus considered 
fire as a first principle; to Heraclitus it was the basic form of matter 
which remains for ever: when certain of its parts are extinguished, 
other parts of matter are rekindled", — It is not so easy to bring home 
the theory which made earth a principle. In Met, 989a5 Aristotle 
writes: “None of those who named one element claimed that earth 
was the element”*!, 

The pair of terms is said to have been used by Parmenides: although 
he considered being to be ungenerated and one, he accounted for the 
phenomena by assuming that two principles, fire and earth, are active. 
Cf. Parmenides A 1 and A 7 and Aristotle, Phys. 188a20-22; Met. 
986b34; G.C. 318b7. — According to Aristotle the theory expounded 
in Parmenides’ Way of Seeming contains the insights of popular 
wisdom (Met. 986b27-987a2). In view of this of 3¢ néAa (1069428) 
are philosophers and wise men of Parmenides’ time and of earlier 
centuries, 

GX’ 0d 7 xowdy ade, As Bonitz observes, 470, xowév is the equiva- 
lent of xa$édov, Cf. Met. 1026a27 and P.A, 644226. If so, the form 
(idea) of body is meant, and not a general bodily substrate. In fact, in 
G.C. 320b24 the sentence capa yao xowdy ob3éy occurs, in which the 
terms signify a body which would be a universal, like the Platonic 
forms. This common body was probably not considered to be the same 
as the spatial magnitudes, which Plato assumed to form part of the 
hierarchy of being, and which he placed after the numbers*®, It seems 
to have been conceived as a sort of primary body, which already has 


© Cf, Met, 984a7; 989a2; 996a9; 1001a15, and W. Jaeger, The Theology of the 
Early Greek Philosophers, 228, n. 5. 

“De anima 4058 has a similar statement. — It is sometimes thought that 
Xenophanes believed the earth to be a principle (cf. fr. 27). However, with 
Guthrie, HGrPh I 386, I assume that the fragment in question rather than 
describing the ¢ey4 of the world, is dealing with the origin of organic life from 
the earth, 

#2 Cf. Met, 992b13-18; 1080 b 23-28; 1090b37 - 1091a1. 
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matter, but is not yet body or matter of a special nature®, One may 
perhaps compare it to the concept of the forma corporeitatis in the 
philosophy of Avicenna, 

According to Aristotle the ancient philosophers believed in in- 
dividual substances, but not in such a general body. His remark 
conveys a criticism of this theory, but not necessarily a criticism of 
the theory of ideas. 

In these lines, then, Aristotle points out that both in the past and in 
his own days philosophers studied the principles and causes of odota, 
but he does not take sides in the question of whether odel« is found in 
individual substances rather than in universal forms. In his (later) 
theory of substance Aristotle will try to reconcile the naturalism of 
the ancients with Plato’s doctrine which lays stress on universal 
essence", 

a30-b2. In this passus, the text of which is heavily corrupted", 
Aristotle points out that odota, the subject of the present inquiry, is 
threefold. In these lines odot« signifies class or realm (level) of being, 
a meaning which already occurs in Plato’s Republic 479c. A division 
of being into three levels or classes is Platonic, Plato repeatedly speaks 
of intermediates between the ideas and sensible things. In the Seventh 
Book of the Republic we are told that there are three layers of being, 
of which the sensibles are many and perishable, the objects of mathe- 
matics are many and exist for ever (526a; 527b), whereas the idea is 
one and eternal. On several occasions Aristotle refers to this Platonic 
tripartition of being. Of particular importance is his statement in 
Met. 987b14ff. — Plato also held soul to be intermediate between the 
ideas and sensible things. This is attested at several places in the 
Corpus and explicitly set forth in Tim. 35a: there are immutable being, 
soul, and sensible things”. Xenocrates also taught a tripartition of being 


*® De caelo 270b20-4 contains perhaps an allusion to attempts made to conceive 
such a ‘body in general’. 

Plato would never have admitted such a general body for reason of the fact that 
it contained matter (his second principle is not to this extent material). 

“0, Hamelin, La théorie de l'intellect d’aprés Aristote et ses commentateurs, 
Paris 1953, p. 4. 

* Bonitz, 471. 

“* See H. H. Berger, op.cit., 88-93. 

“ Cf. F, Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, pp. 60-62. - Some accounts of this doctrine 
place the objects of mathematics at the second level (cf. Met. 987b14 - 988415), 
As to the first level a distinction must be made between forms and their ele- 
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distinguishing between the objects of nots, the objects of 362 (the 
celestial beings) and sensibles**. The objects of 36£% are both sensible 
and intelligible. Some commentators assume that the tripartition in the 
text is that of Xenocrates**, However, on closer inspection this seems 
improbable, for the text states that the first class of being is perceptible 
being which is subdivided into eternal being and perishable being. — 
There are some difficulties in the text (a31, 32): (a) #v mévteg b0d0- 
yotow, Ps, Alexander transposes the terms to a30 (placing them after 
alodyrh), apparently because it is obvious that all must acknowledge 
the existence not only of sublunar things, but also of the celestial 
bodies, Cf. Met. H1, 1042a6-11. Themistius 3, 3-4, renders the text 
as follows: “Substantiae autem universae sunt res, quarum duas omnes 
homines fatentur”, and as an explanation he adds that this is because 
these substances are visible. This transposition does not seem nec- 
essary: even at its present place vy can refer to both eternal and 
perishable things. — Ross suggests that the remark only applies to 
perishable being. This is very unlikely: even if in the past certain 
philosophers, as, for instance, Empedocles, had not admitted the 
eternity of the celestial bodies, in Aristotle’s days there were hardly 
any divergent views concerning this point. 

Aristotle then continues with his account: as to the next level of 
being some admit a subdivision, some not, but as to the sensible things 
all admit a subdivision. (b) Ross and Jaeger following Themistius 
and Alexander (as quoted by Averroes) rightly excise 4 3’ dt3:0¢ in 
a32, The terms do not belong here because fg évéyxn xd. certainly also 
refer to perishable things®*; ‘(to know this class of being) we must 
know its elements’. 

olov t& puta nal ck Ca. It is strange that this example is given and 
the elements are not mentioned. The words are probably a gloss, or 
what is left over of a more complete enumeration. See Met. H 1, 
1042a6-11. 


ments, while at the second level the objects of mathematics are subdivided into 
numbers and ‘lines, planes, and solids that come after the numbers’. Some 
considered these magnitudes a fourth class (Met. 992b13-18). 

4° Fr. 5 H (Adv. Math, VII, 147): Zevoxpdeng 88 spet¢ phat obatac elvar. 

4° Cf, H. Kraemer, Geistmetaphysik, 175. 

9 Cf. Ps, Alexander 670,31-33, — Recently P. Gohlke, Die Entstehung der Aris- 
totelischen Prinzipienlehve, Tiibingen 1954, p. 65, pleaded to retain the terms. 
He is forced to admit that in his interpretation the text says that some people 
only acknowledge the existence of perishable things, and that Aristotle invites 
us to study the elements of the heavens only, 
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ie dvayun zk otoryeia raBeiv. Ps, Alexander, 670, 31-34, takes the 
words to refer to sensible things, both corruptible and incorruptible, 
but Themistius, 3, 8-9, seems to believe that the remark only applies 
to corruptible things: “atque huius (scil. corruptibilis) tantum sub- 
stantiae elementa et fundamenta in praecedentibus sermonibus 
sumuntur”, Alexander himself, apud Averroem, In Metaphys. XII 
(edit. Venetii 1562, 2921), assuming that # 3’ dtdo¢ in a32 is a gloss, 
takes the words to refer to both corruptible and incorruptible being, 
but he also mentions a second reading (ibid. 292 L) with 4 8’ d&td.oc, of 
which the %¢ évéyxn would be an explanation. In spite of the fact that 
Alexander himself adopts the first reading (‘sed prima scriptura est 
melior’), Averroes, 7.h.1., and St. Thomas, In XII Metaph., lect. 2 
(2425), think that only the celestial bodies are meant. The reason why 
they choose this somewhat difficult explanation (which forces them 
to give otoryeta the meaning of extrinsic causes) is that they wanted 
to find in this text a reference to first philosophy. (In 1069b1 the 
division of sciences is not sufficiently explicit). 

However, in view of the context it would be strange if, instead of 
more suitable terms like geyat and att. which occur in the chapter, 
ovotysia would be used to signify extrinsic principles. Moreover, 
ce2, 3, 4 and 5 deal with the principles of sensible things and discuss 
matter and form. etze &y elte moAAé, therefore, probably refer to the 
fact that some physical philosophers assumed a unique constitutive 
element for all bodies whereas others admitted a plurality of such ele- 
ments (cf. 1069a28-29). — The exposé of the first chapter of A is 
definitely written in terms of formal causality. (cf. 1069b1: ef pydeuto. 
airoig doxh xowh). One may compare Theaet, 203d: npoyryvaoxew +h 
orotsia dracon dvayxy. 

&dkn SE dutvntog xal cabryy pact twes elvat ywproryy. The next level 
is constituted by unchangeable being. — Xwpiorég here must mean 
“existing apart from the sensible world’ and not only ‘existing by itself’, 
for everyone admits that the unchangeable ovcia is ywprorh, iLe., 
exists by itself. Hence the tweg are Platonists. Our text says that un- 
changeable things are subdivided by some into the classes of ideas and 
mathematical entities. This is undoubtedly the view of Plato himself 
who made ideas and mathematical objects separate odata.5!, 


5. Cf, Met. 1028b19: Gonep Tadrwv 7& te eldy nal 7 uxdquatind Blo odolac, — 
The objects of mathematics occupy an intermediate position and “differ from 
sensible things in being eternal and unchangeable, from Forms in that there 
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The text continues by saying that others identify Forms and the 
objects of mathematics, others again admit only the existence of the 
latter. 

In Met. 1028b24-26 a theory is mentioned according to which Forms 
and numbers have the same nature. Asclepius ascribes it to Xenocrates, 
In Met. 379, 17°*. Recently Ph. Merlan warned against accepting this 
identification too easily in view of Theophrastus, Metaph. 6b8-9, 
where Xenocrates is reported to have made a distinction between the 
objects of mathematics and forms®. To this I answer that even if 
Xenocrates considered forms and objects of mathematics to be ‘of the 
same nature’, i.e., of the same class of being, he may still have made a 
certain distinction between them, just as Plato also made a certain 
distinction between principles and forms. Theophrastus may have had 
in mind such a distinction. 

Also elsewhere Aristotle mentions a theory of certain philosophers in 
which only the existence of the objects of mathematics is admitted. 
Cf. Met. 1086a2-5: “For those who make the objects of mathematics 
alone exist apart from sensible things, seeing the difficulty about the 
Forms and their ficticiousness, abandoned ideal number and posited 
mathematical” (Oxf. Transl.). A comparison of these lines with several 
other texts (1028b21-24, 1075b37-1076a3, 1090b13-20) shows that 
the theory is that of Speusippus. 

a36. éxeiva obviously refers to the sensible odot« of a30, which 
consists of perishable and imperishable things (these are the object of 
physics), airy to the dxtyqrog obata of a33, Because both obata have 
no principles in common, they are the object of different sciences. 

The doctrinal contents of these short lines are important: 

(a) the different levels or realms of being have no principles in 
common (b1). — In Met. B4, 1000a5 Aristotle writes that one of the 
greatest problems in philosophy is the question of whether the prin- 
ciples of perishable and imperishable things are the same. Here he 
asserts that different odeta. do have different principles. This does not 
imply that Aristotle joins the group of Speusippus in making of the 
universe a poorly composed tragedy, the various parts of which have 
no connection the one with the other. Aristotle’s own view is that the 


many alike, while the Form is in each case unique” (Met, 987b14-18, Oxf. 
Transl.). Plato subdivided the objects of mathematics into numbers and spatial 
figures assigning to each class a different level of being. 

58 Cf. Ross, Metaphysics 1, LXXIV-LXXVI. 

53 Fyom Platonism to Neoplatonism, p. 40. 
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universe consists of a series of beings, the essences of which are 
mutually related in such a way that beings at a higher level contain 
the perfection of things at a lower level. Yet Aristotle does not go all 
the way with the Platonists whom he mentions in Met. N 3, 1090b20ff., 
and according to whom the successive levels of beings would have 
common principles. Since Aristotle is likely to have these Academic 
doctrines in mind, we should understand épy as a constituent element, 
as for instance, lines, planes and solids. Cf. also De anima I 2, 404b16- 
3054, 

(b) a second implication of this passus is that the sciences are to be 
divided according to the levels of reality. 

(c) if unchangeable being and sensible things would have a principle 
or constitutive element in common, one science would study both levels 
of being. This science would be a general science of principles, perhaps 
similar to the discipline by which Plato tried to reduce reality to the 
same first principles, or to the general science of being, which Aristotle 
mentions in Metaphys. T. However, here Aristotle does not seem to 
admit such a general science. 

Having arrived at this point we face the question of which is the 
third level of being. This question, which is not unambiguously an- 
swered in the text, becomes the more pressing when we remember that 
in Met. E 1, 1026a13-16 Aristotle distinguishes between two levels of 
being only®*, Ps. Alexander, 670, 37ff. understands the three realms 
to be perishable things, eternal sensible things, and forms or. princi- 
ple(s). The wording of the text intimates that the division into sensible 
things and forms constitutes the first two levels of being only, and the 
third level does not yet seem to be mentioned. Yet, taking into 
consideration the corrupt state in which the text of this section has 
come to us, Alexander’s interpretation cannot forthwith be discarded. 
It is supported by the fact that this tripartition is explicitly stated in 
chapter 6, 1071b3: émel 8° Hoav tpeic odatar, Sbo pav al puormad plo dh 
azivqzoc. On this assumption Aristotle would have said that we get 
three levels of being, either by subdividing the sensible things (as 


“1. Diiring, Aristoteles, 190, n. 40 assumes immobility and motion to be the 
respective principles of the two levels of being. We must not forget, however, 
that in Plato’s later philosophy movement is made dependent on the presence 
of the indeterminate principle and on progress from the line to the regular bodies. 
See K. Gaiser, Platons ungeschriebene Lehre, 180, 187-9; Elders, Aristotle's 
Cosmology, p. 17. 

*5 The objects of mathematics do not constitute an obala. 
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Xenocrates did) or by subdividing the immovable things (as Plato 
did). Opposed to it is the wording of the text as well as the fact that 
sensible things — in Aristotle’s theory — appear to constitute one realm 
of being only®*, Likewise Plato never made the imperishable bodies 
a new realm of being. Plato divided reality into form, mathematical 
objects and sensible things (Met. 1028b19; 1090b20-27; 32ff.*”). 
Speusippus assumed that reality consists of a series of unrelated levels, 
but Xenocrates divided reality again into three realms: intelligible 
being, the heavens, sensible things; the heavens are composed of the 
being of the highest and lowest level®*. 

I would hesitatingly advance the view that the third odet« of A 1 
is the Unmoved Mover which will be discussed in cc. 6-10. For Plato 
the supreme principle is beyond being (Rep. 509b), but in his later 
theory, Plato had to ascribe to the One causality (presence) with 
regard to the things of which it is the most fundamental principle®® 
and so it came to constitute the highest level in his hierarchy of being. 
Aristotle would have followed Plato in making of subsistent thinking 
the highest reality, On this assumption, in A 1 Aristotle would have 
admitted a second realm of being (comprizing forms or principles), 
between sensible things and a Supreme Principle. That Aristotle did 
hold this view is intimated by several texts which refer to things 
beyond this world®. 


58 See Met. 1026a13-16, I concede however that the De caelo considers the 
celestial bodies to be fundamentally different from sublunar things. Xenocrates 
also made a sharp distinction between these two realms. 

5 See K. Gaiser, ‘Quellenkritische Probleme der indirekten Platoniiberlieferung’, 
Abh, Heidelb. Ak. d. W. Phil. hist. Kl. 1968, 2,46. 

88 Sextus, Adv. Math, VII, 147. Xenocrates did make a distinction between 
supreme principles and ideas. Cf. Theophrastus, Met. 6al4ff.: Doxogr. gr. 
288b15; 304b1. 

5° Cf, Met. A 6: tb wévror ye &y obclay elva:. The fragment of Hermodorus speaks 
of 703 évd¢ orotyetov, According to A, L. Peck the upshot of the argument of the 
first hypothesis of the Parmenides is that the One cannot be separated from ‘is’ 
(Class. Quart. 1953, p. 131). 

Xenocrates identified the One with nofis: cf. Aetius, Plac. I, 7,30 (Doxogr. gr. 
304b1). 

° Cf, I. Diiring in Aristotle and Plato in the mid-fourth Century, p. 48: “... 
(Aristotle) sometimes speaks as if he believed in ‘landmarks’ outside the pheno- 
menal world or in transcendent entities of some kind”. Prof. Diiring, however, 
thinks that actually Aristotle always denies the separate existence of universal 
principles. This position is contradicted by texts like De caelo 279a18 which 
unequivocally posit such separate entities. 
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If this suggestion is correct, its implication is that Aristotle gave 
being back to the supreme principle. Whatever interpretation we 
prefer, the commentary has shown that in general the first part of 
chapter one must be read against the background of Plato’s theory 
of being. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


106963. After the introductionary chapter we would expect a systematic 
treatment of the three obota: with special attention to their formal principles 
and causes. The following chapters, however, do not fulfil this expectation. 
The obcta. of the celestial bodies is not discussed nor are we told which, in 
Aristotle's own doctrine, is the second obota. From this we can infer that 
Book XII has not been composed as one unit, but consists of summaries 
of lectures (or papers) on the theme of being, especially of the First Being. 

It is best to have chapter two begin at 1069b3. — The text provides an 
explanation of why, at the level of sensible being, there is matter: sensible 
being is subject to change. Change is a movement from one contrary, or 
from the middle state, to the other contrary, and there must be a sub- 
stratum which remains. This is matter. — There are four kinds of change, 
viz. change in respect of the essence, quality, quantity and place. All 
change is from the potential to the actual. — The doctrine of matter was 
intimated by Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Anaximander and Democritus. — 
There are different kinds of matter and three principles, viz. form, 
privation and matter. 

4 8 alodyrh obcta petaPanry. — In Phys. II] the term peraBory is 
used to signify change in general, including generation and destruction, 
growth and diminution and also locomotion. It is largely synonymous 
with xlvqoic, with this difference that xtvnoic is not often used to 
signify generation and corruption'. In the De caelo Aristotle writes 
that the revolving first body is éyetaPAnréc, thereby excluding from 
it alteration and corruption (279a32; 288b1). The same doctrine is 
contained in lines 1069a30-1 above. In view of this it is surprising that 
Aristotle now says without qualification that sensible being is change- 
able. An even stronger statement is B 999b4: +x yap alodnra mévew 


4 In his Parmenides 156c and 162c Plato uses the term to signify the passing 
from one state of being to another. 
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p%elperat. Perhaps we have to do with a loose expression in which 
‘sensible’ only denotes sublunar things. It is also possible that the 
statement reflects a stage of Aristotle’s thought, at which he no longer 
ascribed unqualified incorruptibility to the celestial bodies. We do 
find some indications of such a doctrinal development in the Corpus: 
Met. EF 1, 1026a10 says that if there is something free from movement 
and eternal, it will be the object of theoretical science. Apparently 
eternity is related to being free from movement. Met. N 2 appears to 
give what amounts to a definite degradation of the celestial bodies: 
“However everlasting number or anything else that has matter is, it 
must be capable of not existing.” Aristotle adds that what he is saying 
now is true universally: no substance is eternal, unless it is actuality 
(1088 b5)?. 

f petaBory éx tOv dvemerévev % tOv wetaks. 

In the process of becoming a quality always succeeds its opposite: 
what becomes white was not-white before. Not any not-white (e.g. 
voice), however, will turn into white, but only that which is capable 
of becoming so*, 

The theory of change as a process from one opposite to another is 
proposed in Phys. I, cc 7, 8 and 9. Cf. also Phys. V 34. 

od yap 7% evovtla perabdarer. Depending on the sense in which 
évaveus¢ is used Aristotle can say that contraries change or do not 
change into one another. A black thing becomes white, but black itself 
does not become white. Cf. Met. 1044b25. Phys. 190a17-18, provides 
a close parallel: xat rd yev bropévet, 7d 8’ oby Sropuéver... 

1069b7-9. Phys. 190a33ff. is more explicit: in accidental change it 
is obvious that there is a permanent subject ; in the case of substantial 
change there must likewise be such a Sroxetyevov. 

b9-14. The argument is: if there are four types of change <all of 
which take place between contraries>, change will always be from one 
state to its contrary. 


® An echo of this ‘criticism of the eternity of the celestial bodies’ can be heard 
in the Metaphysics of Theophrastus, 5a23 and 6a5. 

* It is better to read xal  gwvh with ps. Alexander, Essen, Christ and Jaeger. 
* The latter text divides the opposites into a class of contraries having a mean, 
and a class (r& xatd dveigaaty) in which there is no mean. Physics I points out 
that in order to explain change it is not necessary that there is a pair of con- 
traries: by its presence or absence one contrary quality produces change 
(19145). In fact, Aristotle’s theory of matter and the concepts of ‘presence’, 
‘absence’ and ‘capacity’ explain becoming. 
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The doctrine that change takes places only in four categories is 
stated in Phys. 200b33. Cf. 201b18; Met. 1042a32-1042b3; 1088a31- 
33. In Phys. V 2 a statement is found which seems to contradict this: 
there is no movement in respect of substance, but only in respect of 
quality, quantity and place. Cf. 243a6; 260a22; De caelo IV 3, 310a23. 
This discrepancy may — in part — be explained by the use of a different 
vocabulary, viz. in V2 a distinction is made between xlvqoxs and 
petaporn?. 

zd ct denoting the first category is also used in Met. 989b12; 1045 
b33 and 1089b8. More frequent is 74 th go7. 

d&rotwars St} xark 7d m&oc. Aristotle often uses &. xard td moby 
See 1088a32; Phys. 226a26; 243a36; De caelo 270a27; G.C. 317a, 
however, has &. év toicg r&deow., 

sig évavtidaets, pairs of opposites in the categories of substance, 
quantity, quality, place. For a more detailed explanation see Phys. 
VI, 9, 241a26ff.; VIII 7, 261a32ff.; G.C. I1 4. 

b14-20. The substratum which changes must be capable of be- 
coming each of the two contraries. - We would expect the construction. 
thy Shyy petaBadAousvyy Suvae0ur, but Aristotle resorts to an enallage. — 
The term Ay is vague and means the subject in both substantial and 
accidental changes. 

Avvauévny éuow. For the absolute use of the verb divacda see also 
Met. 1051a10, 14. It was probably first used in such an absolute sense 
in mathematics by Theaetetus®, 

In b16-17 Aristotle fails to give an example of the ‘potential’ in 
the case of locomotion, because it is difficult to visualize place. All 
changes take place in a subject which is in potency, i.e., not-being, 
in respect of the terminal of the change. In a sense this starting- 
point is ‘what is not’, in as far as it is a privation, but potentially it 
is the terminal of change — Phys. 187a26-29 asserts that it is the 
commonly held view of the physicists that nothing comes to be out of 
what is not. 

b 20-32. In this section Aristotle argues that several of his prede- 
cessors intimated his theory of potency and actuality. This continuity 
between his own doctrine and that of previous philosophers is a matter 
of importance to Aristotle; he also draws attention to it in Phys. 1 9 
and Met. A 5. — Aristotle can put the systems of Anaxagoras, Em- 


5 See Ross, Aristotle's Physics, 45-48. 
* Ch, Mugler, Dictionnaire hist. de la terminol, géom. des Grecs, p. 152. 
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pedocles, Anaximander and the atomists on one line, because they all 
have something in common: that which comes into being is present 
already in the mixture or matter in which the process takes place, 
for nothing can come into being out of what does not exist. — In Phys. 
14 Aristotle argues that the physicists explain becoming either by 
assuming that one of the elements is the underlying body, or by means 
of the theory that the contrarieties are contained in the One and 
emerge from it by separation. 

The first philosopher whose theory is mentioned is Anaxagoras. 
Aristotle calls his principle ‘the One’ and says that this is a better 
name for it than “everything together”’. In the extant fragments of 
Anaxagoras the view that things which are to become are already 
contained in the previous thing is frequently expressed by the as- 
sertion that “there is a portion of everything in everything”. When 
discussing Anaxagoras’ doctrine Aristotle often mentions the ex- 
pression 603 navrx ypquara, giving it the sense that originally all 
things were together, for we now see things become from one another. 
Cf. Phys. 203425. In Phys. 250b24-26 Anaxagoras is said to have 
stated that all things were at rest and together for an infinite period 
of time until Mind introduced motion’. This meaning given to the 
600 zd&vta is borne out by Anaxagoras B 1 (= Simpl., In Phys, 155, 
23ff.). Yet elsewhere Aristotle also uses the expression to designate an 
actual state of being: all things are mixed together so that nothing 
really exists as such (Met. T 4, 1007b26)°. 

The reason why Aristotle here replaces this expression by ‘the One’ 
is perhaps its ambiguity. 

In Met. 989b16 Aristotle interprets Anaxagoras’ theory comparing 
it with Plato’s theory of principles and says that Mind could stand for 
the One, the mixture for the indefinite. In view of this text it would be 
strange, Jackson argued, if in A 2 the mixture were called the One; 


7 As we shall see the precise sense of the expression is a matter of discussion. 
* Cf. also G.C. 110, 327620. 

® There has been much speculation on the meaning of ri ndvra Suod and ey 
navel navtdg wotpa. One group of commentators (in particular F, M. Cornford, 
Cl. Quart. 24 (1930), 144f.; 834f.) maintained that only the opposites as in- 
separably fused factors would be together in the mixture. However, the ob- 
viously right interpretation, proposed by Peck, Cl.Quart, 28 (1934), p. 27, 
Kirk and Raven, op. cit., 376, R. Mathewson, Cl. Quart. 52 (1958), 67ff., Guthrie, 
HGPh Il, 284-5, is that the words mean what they say. This doctrine had be- 
come possible owing to a new notion of infinity. 
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hence he suggested to read év for év!°. Against this may be advanced 
that Anaxagoras’ mixture is said to be & in De sensu 447b10 and 
Phys. 187a21". — Moreover line b31 of the text indicates that Ana- 
xagoras did assume the material principle to be one (éo7’ ei xal 4 
Sry plo). 

b21-22. Empedocles assumed that the physical world consists of a 
mixture of elements (Aétius I 7, 28): by introducing four elements and 
the moving force of Love and Strife he overcame Parmenidean monism. 
Cf. Phys. 187423. 

In this passus Aristotle does not seem to make a distinction between 
the monism of Anaximander and the pluralism of later philosophers, 
whereas in Phys. 187a20 such a distinction occurs. Our text is some- 
what carelessly written and mainly refers to Empedocles, — Anaxi- 
mander being brought in by a zeugma’®. There is a certain analogy 
between their respective views in as far as both philosophers make the 
world thé result of a process of separation. According to Anaximander 
the universe came forth from the infinite which is map& td ovouyeta2®; 
to Empedocles the whole process of change remained limited within 
the original mixture; cf. Phys. 187a12ff. where (a22) Anaximander 
and Empedocles are also mentioned together, and Aristotle sees the 
main difference between their views in the fact that Anaximander 
assumes a single series of changes, Empedocles cyclical change. 

In Phys. 203220 Democritus is reported to have postulated an 
original mixture in which atoms of different shape and size were to- 
gether. Cf, De caelo 30316; De anima 404a3. Democritus is likely to 
have coined the term navereputa to signify this togetherness". For this 
reason Democritus’ thought on this point may be compared with that 


19 Journal of Philology 29, p. 129. 

1 See Ross, Metaphysics II, p. 351. 

“ E. Zeller, Ph.Gr.5 1 204 n. 1; U. Hélscher, Hermes 81 (1953), p. 262; H. B. 
Gottschalk, Phyonesis 10 (1965), p. 39. 

4 Phys. 204b23-24. Anaximander does not seem to have made it very clear 
what the precise nature of the infinite was. At least Aristotle was puzzled as to 
whether Anaximander conceived it as a sort of mixture or as an elementary body 
prior to the things to be made out of it. Cf. G. S. Kirk, Cl. Quart. 49 (1955), 24ff. 
As Kirk suggests, op.cit., Aristotle knew that Anaximander used terms like 
droxplvesPat and txxptatc or postulated opposite substances in a secondary stage 
of the cosmic process. In either case Aristotle could assume that Anaximander's 
infinite contained the opposites. 

4 Cf. Phys, 203420. This theory is perhaps intended as a correction of Ana- 
xagoras’ "a portion of everything in everything”. Aristotle uses the term 
navonepyla with reference to Anaxagoras in G.C. 314429. Cf. also Timaeus 73c. 
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of Anaxagoras and Empedocles. Line b22-23, however, &¢ Anpoxprtég 
now huiv névra duvéper, evepyela 8’ od, is strange. We can perhaps 
ascribe a vague notion of the theory of potency and actuality to Anaxi- 
mander and Anaxagoras, but to ascribe the formulation of the theory 
of potency and actuality to Democritus is meaningless because his 
atoms are completely immutable and always actually present’. For 
this reason Bonitz, Metaphysica, 473, Ross and Jaeger in their re- 
spective editions of the text make a halfstop after gyow considering 
xa "Euredoxagovug... gyow a parenthesis. Jackson, Ross and Jaeger 
connect the words with BéAtiov yao % “duod mévru”, — I hesitate to 
admit this construction because $éAttov xtA. appear to be connected 
with the preceding &. Moreover, in this interpretation the statement 
on potential and actual being applies not only to Anaxagoras, but also 
to Anaximander and Empedocles. For this reason it seems better to 
assume that one or two lines were dropped, as for instance: dare 
Agyover udv ot’ dp0dc obits aupédc, PobAovtat uévtor TL MapaMAnoLoy TA 
“Fy piv naéveo duvauer, evepyely 8’ off’”!%, The statement would then be a 
reformulation in Aristotle’s own terms of what some of his prede- 
cessors tried to say. 

Ross following a marginal note in E writes }y éyod in b23, The 
codices have jyiv which is also the reading of Moerbeke and Averroes!’, 
With jyiv Aristotle would allude to a previous exposé, perhaps that of 
the De philosophia. Jaeger writes yév and this solution, besides being 
elegant, is that requested by our commentary which assumes that this 
line reformulates not only the doctrine of Anaxagoras, but also that of 
Empedocles Anaximander and Democritus. 

H. de Ley objects as against this reconstruction that Jaeger does not 
explain from where the extra H of HMIN in the codices came. Trans- 
posing xal 'Eunedoxdgouc... pyow to b21 (after 7d “Avakwyépou év) he 
proposes to read: BéAviov yao 7% “Sod m&vra Fy” “Fy yey, m&vra Suveper, 
2vepyeta 8’ ob”. De Ley also thinks that in this way the construction of 
the entire passus becomes smooth", This reconstruction is certainly pos- 
sible, but has the disadvantage that the 60 névra would be used to 
express the views of all four philosophers whereas it only applies to the 


18 Cf, Met. 985b4 ff. Ps, Alexander 673,19-22, nevertheless attributes the words 
to Democritus himself. 

1 Cf. Met. 1009a28-30; 989b19-20. 

1 See Freudenthal, Die durch Averroes erhaltenen Fragmente Alexanders zur 
Mepahvsik des Aristoteles, Abh.d.kl.preuss.Ak.d.Wiss., Berlin 1885, p. 97 (fr. 9). 
8 ‘Aristotle, Metaphysics A 2, 1069b20-24', in Mnemosyne XXII (1969), 
195-197. 
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view of Anaxagoras. Moreover, for stylistic reasons it is questionable 
whether Aristotle would ever have written 6.08 mavra Fy ty pév xth. 
since the first fv is not necessary. — On the balance Jaeger’s emendation 
coupled with the assumption of an omission is to be adopted. 

23. hore sig bang dv elev Hupévor. 

&nteo%at here as elsewhere in the Corpus indicates a knowledge which 
apprehends only part of the truth. One may compare this line with 
what Aristotle writes in Met. 986b19 and Phys. 191b35, where certain 
of his predecessors are said to have intimated the notion of primary 
matter. 

b 24-26. All things that change have matter, but matter is different 
in different things. For example, matter in the celestial bodies is only 
the capacity to move from one place to another. - The meaning of 
daa’ écéoav apparently is that for a different type of change a different 
type of matter is required, Cf. Phys. 194b9: dre yap elder Zan Gry — 
Bonitz, Observ. 125, proposed to read ddd’ rep. érépav. But Schwegler 
seems right in that érepo¢ already means ‘different in se’. Compare the 
use of &AAo in 1071a28 (for dAdo &Aov). 

The terms roSev rot are used to describe the capacity for locomotion, 
Cf, De caelo 311b33: 4 88 popd yévects rodéy zot!?®, 

b26-28. Two interpretations of these lines are possible: (a) they take 
up again what was stated in 1069b19-20, viz. that becoming starts 
from not-being, i.e., from that which is not the form or quality to 
which the subject is moving. - On this assumption the lines are out of 
place, and are perhaps a marginal note which was inserted into the 
text, For this reason Jaeger, in his edition of the text, observes that the 
lines do not belong here. According to ps. Alexander, 674, 4-6, the 
three types of not-being are: that which is not at all; that which is not 
true; that which is not actually. Themistius, 5, 28, however, takes the 
second class of not-being to be privation. One may compare Aristotle’s 
own explanation as presented in Met. 1089a16-31". Even when we 
consider the two lines an insertion, the text of the last part of the 
chapter does not become very smooth, for in b29 the theory of Anaxa- 
goras is mentioned again. — (b) a different interpretation is advanced 


Cf. E.N. 1174230. 

2 The gloss is modelled after texts as Phys. 225420. 

21 Alexander says that the first type of not-being is what is not at all, whereas 
in 1089a16-31 not -being in respect of a category of being is meant (e.g., what 
is not man). 
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by Bonitz who sees in these lines the concise formulation of a new 
argument: all philosophers would agree that coming-into-being departs 
from not-being, but Aristotle establishes that only that what is in 
potency qualifies as a starting-point for change. The conclusion which 
comes in b28 would — if fully stated — run: ef 34 Eotw évepyela ev ph 
by, duvdper 8 bv, éx tobtov dy 7 yéveots el (after ps. Alexander), — 
Against this interpretation pleads that the el 34 v1 For: Suvduer of b28 
rather than being the conclusion of an argument appears to bring a 
more precise formulation of b23. Hence it seems better to consider the 
lines an insertion. 

b 28-32. Aristotle points out that although one may summarize the 
views of his predecessors in the principle “all things were together 
potentially, but not actually”, some further restrictions must be added; 
(a) not everything comes forth from everything; in order to produce a 
special thing a special matter is necessary (Phys. 189b23). Every 
duvauer bv has a potentiality to a definite number of forms (Phys. 
194b9; Met. 1043a12-13); (b) the ancients unduly insisted on the 
éyo0d. — By this criticism Aristotle wants to say that ‘being in po- 
tentiality’ does not yet mean real togetherness, or that there is also 
succession in the cosmos and that not everything was originally 
present. Cf, 1074b1-4. 

Lines b30-32 come back to (a): if there would only be one type of 
matter, there would be one material world. In Anaxagoras’s view 
Mind would then be the actuality of what this matter would be po- 
tentially. But if this were the case, the differences between material 
things could no longer be explained. It is perhaps on purpose that 
Aristotle mentions Anaxagoras’ theory of Mind again: in doing so he 
wants to intimate that all beings are suspended between the pure 
actuality of Noiis and the pluriformity of matter. 

The concluding lines of chapter two agree with Phys. I 6 where 
Aristotle also argues that change is best explained if there are three 
principles. Somewhat unexpectedly he closes the chapter in 189b28 
by saying that the question of whether there are two or three principles 
is one of considerable difficulty. 

Here Aristotle writes zpia ta aizia xal tpeic af doyat. These three 
causes are also xeyat because they are intrinsic principles; the term 
&pyat has the additional advantage of stressing the continuity of 
Aristotle’s own view with the theories of his predecessors. 

The term Aéyoc indicates the formal constituent of things which is 
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expressed in the definition of their essence”. It is frequently used to- 
gether with eido¢ to signify the essence of things, as for instance in 
Phys. 209a21-22 and Met. 1036b5. 


e Phys. 194b26: td el8o¢ wat vd napdBerypa, tobro 8 tonw 6 Abyos 6 rob th 
1» elvan, 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Chapter three consists of a number of notes which further elucidate the 
function of form and matter in the process of change: matter itself does not 
become, but is that which is changed; form is that into which something is 
changed, but does not change itself. - Next Aristotle points out that things 
come into being out of things of the same kind. ~ Then he deals with the 
question of whether the individual can exist apart from concrete things. 
Finally Aristotle discusses the simultaneity of causes with their effects. 

As Ross observes, 354, the opening words of the chapter indicate 
that these pages are to be considered notes or summaries of lectures 
rather than a finished treatise. — In view of the lack of order one may 
doubt whether the present arrangement is by the hand of Aristotle 
himself. Ps. Alexander does not hesitate to write navy tetapmypéveng 
zat pbedny xal od reraypévc 008’ dxorovduc excyer ta ev tq PiBAlep 
zoit@ Aeyoueva (673, 34-5). 

1069b35-1070a4. Matter itself does not come into being nor does 
form although both are intimately involved in the process of becoming. 
Aristotle proves his point by evoking his division of causes. He shows 
that in each type of causality the cause itself does not change. He omits 
to mention final causes, perhaps because in physical process final 
causality only works in and through the efficient cause. Aristotle does 
speak of the efficient cause, but does not pursue the argument so as to 
prove that there must be an unmoved First Mover. Here his main 
concern is to show that there are ultimate irreducible intrinsic prin- 
ciples, scil. matter and form. 

od ylyvera: otice 4 Ody otic +d el8oc. That matter itself does not come 
into being is also stated in Phys. 192a28 (&p9xpto¢ xal d&yévntoc) and 
Met. 999b12. That form as such does not come into being is asserted 
in Met. 1033b17 and 1043b17 (What becomes is the concrete being). 
Met. 1044b22 adds that forms are and are not, without coming into 
being and ceasing to be. 
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devo 88 t& Eayata. Depending on the point of view from which one 
is examining the process of change foxx can mean the ultimate, i.e., 
most basic principles, primary matter and substantial form in their 
own nature, or the last factors, i.e., concrete matter (materia secunda) 
and concrete form. In this latter case the term &oyata means ‘pro- 
ximate’. For some examples of this use see Bonitz, Ind. 289b55-290a2. 

Ps, Alexander, 675, 3-6, explains goyara as meaning primary matter 
and substantial form, as for instance the form ‘Socrates’. Schwegler 
and Bonitz follow him without further comment, but Ross, 354, saw 
a difficulty: if Alexander were right, he writes, &oyara would mean at 
once most fundamental, primary, and ‘proximate’, 

For this reason Ross takes Eoyarx to mean proximate matter and 
form; he points to ‘roundness’ and ‘bronze’ in 10703 as instances of 
proximate form and matter. 

The close analogy of the example given in this passus with the 
contents of Met. Z 8 are a strong indication that this text must be 
understood against the background of Z 8 and that Eoyara in fact 
means ‘proximate’, Aristotle would then be saying that he is not 
dealing now with the most fundamental principles, but with principles 
in accidental change (the production of a brazen sphere)}. 

mliv ydp petadédre. tt. In order to describe material causality 
Aristotle frequently uses expressions like +3 & od yhyverat te évurdp- 
xovtog (Phys. 194b24; 192a31-32; likewise in Met. Z 7-9 <d 8 od 
denotes the material cause). Sometimes we find the expression govt 
dE wt 6 rodro ykyverat (190b13). Apparently we must take nav yap xt. 
in this sense (everything changes as a cl, i.e., everything that changes 
is something). As the example shows Aristotle is thinking here of a 
material like bronze which takes another form, and thus the statement 
applies not to primary but to proximate matter, and perhaps to size, 
shape and qualities more than to substantial form®, This does not 
mean that the same does not hold true for primary matter and 
substantial form. Aristotle does not consider this because the dis- 
cussion is limited to accidental change’, 

‘nd swog xal ele st. The bxé swoe indicates the efficient cause of 


> For the concept of materia prima see 1015 a8; 1015a23; 1049a 24-27. 

? el8o¢ is sometimes used in the sense of quality. Cf. Met. 1010a23; Meteor. 
357b28, 

* It is surprising to find an assertion that matter changes, immediately after the 
opening statement that matter does not come into being. It is not unlikely that 
this opening line was added by later editors, 
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change. Cf. Phys. 194b29-34 and Met. 983a30; 984a27. — elg uw 
signifies the form which is the terminus of the process of change. Cf. 
Phys. 224b1:; r&toa yap uivnauc ex twvog xal el¢ tr. See also 229425. In 
Met. 1032a14 a different formulation is used, viz. névro. 38 t& yryvopeva 
Sn6 te tivog yhyverar xal Ex twos xat cif, 

6 yoduds ylyveta. otpoyybaog. The example of the brazen sphere is 
often used to illustrate Aristotle’s theory of change; see Met. Z 8 (the 
brazen sphere comes into being, but not the brass nor the sphere). 

dveeyan, 8%, or%ivar. A series of causes or a chain of arguments cannot 
be infinite, for if it were, no effect would be produced, no conclusion 
reached: &p’ obv toito dvayxn orijvar 4 evdeyerat cic dmerpov lévan5, 
Aristotle uses this insight in his Post. Analytics I, 2, 3, 19 where he 
points out the need for indemonstrable first principles. — It also occurs 
in the Physics: place no longer has a place, else there would be no end 
to it (209a25). It helps him to formulate the solution of Zeno’s para- 
doxes and the theory of the indivisible “now” of time. The principle is 
also used in the proof of the existence of a First Mover (256217), 

It is not unlikely that Aristotle formulated the principle that there 
cannot be regress to the infinite under the influence of contemporary 
mathematical thought, as, for instance, that of Hippocrates of Chios 
and of Leon, In Plato’s dialogues we find statements to the effect that 
the process of arguing and diaeresis must come to an end (Theaet. 
147c; Phaedr, 277»), and that there is a principle beyond which one 
cannot go (Rep. 510b: én’ dpyhy dvurd9er0v; 510b; 533c; 534c). 

The infinite rejected by Aristotle is the indeterminate in space and 
time, endless analysis and an infinitely long chain of causes (G.A. 
715b15), but not the infinite in power of being (see 1073a7ff.). 

a4-9, In this section Aristotle points out another characteristic of 
becoming: both in nature and in art everything comes into being out of 
something that shares its name, - The purpose of this passus is to 
formulate a principle of causality: both natural things and artefacta 
are produced by something that has their form. In the text, however, 
the argument does not become very clear®, 

br. éxdorn x cuvwvinov ylyvetat odcta. According to Ross, op. cit., 
354, the expression refers not to material causality but to ‘agency’. 
Yet when we study similar expressions in G.A. 721a3 and 735421, we 


* In his Index 222b48 Bonitz considers this el 6 synonymous of réd0¢; but there 
is only synonymity in as far as we consider the form as the end. 

5 Anal. 81b32. Cf. Met. 1011412. 

* Bonitz, 476, writes: et multum negligentiae concedendum est huicdisputationi. 
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notice that they have a somewhat wider meaning, in which efficient 
causality is central, but material and formal causality are conno- 
ted. S. Thomas, Jn Metaph. XII, lect. 3 (2444), takes the purpose of the 
passus to be that of stating that there is a likeness between cause and 
effect, if not a specific likeness, at least a certain similarity. 

7d yee quer odolar xu tz &AAw. This line calls attention to the fact 
that not only natural substances, but also products of art, chance, and 
spontaneity are odola:. - Grammatically & yap pice: and ta dda are 
the subject of the sentence, obcta. the predicate. 

Aristotle distinguishes between 
(a) causality by nature. Nature is said to be a principle in the thing 
itself7. In generation the male parent gives a form to the offspring 
which is related and like to the form he has himself, Ross, 355, thinks 
that in the case of natural generation the principle is not appropriate, 
since the change is not in oneself, but in the offspring. — Yet if we take 
the principle in a wider sense, it may also be applied to generation: the 
process of generation begins in the male parent. It is his nature which 
in and through the semen lets the offspring develop. Apparently the 
causality envisaged is not only efficient causality but material and 
formal causality as well. 
(b) art is called a principle which is not present in the thing which 
changes, but in the mind of the craftsman or artist. Phys. 199b26-32 
adds to this that incidentally art may be in the subject that changes, 
as it is in the case of a doctor who heals himself. 
(c) chance is the not intended production (or occurrence) of a result 
in the sphere of purposive activity (human activity and art)9. 
(d) like chance spontaneity also is a kind of efficient causality. By 
spontaneity we mean the production of a not intended result by the 
activity of natural things!. For example, we speak of spontaneity 


7 See for a similar formulation Phys. 254b16. In De caelo 268b14-16 a slightly 
different formula is used: nature is a principle of movement to things (absois). 
Here the immanence of nature as the specific form of a body is not yet clearly 
stated. 

4 Sometimes Aristotle uses tiyn, sometimes amd tHyN¢. 

* Phys. 197b1-2. 

1° The event itself may have been in vain, but through an external concomitant 
cause (£m rd atttov, 197b20) it has nevertheless reached a purpose-like result. — 
See A. Torstrik, mepl svz%¢ xal tod abtéuarov, in Hermes 9 (1875), 425-470. 
Aristotle sometimes gives the term dx} zo} abtéuatov a wider sense and uses it 
indiscriminately with toy. Cf. H. Weiss, Kausalitat und Zufall in der Philo- 
sophie des Aristoteles, 44 f. 
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when a riderless horse returns to its stable ‘by itself’ after a battle and 
jis saved, although the animal did not intend to be saved. 

Another example is the spontaneous generation of certain animals 
from putrifying liquids, which would be normally produced out of their 
like by a teleological process of nature. Cf. Met. 1032a30-32; 1034b4 ff; 
Phys. 197b 18-20. 

The last two types of causality are said to be ‘privations’, since pro- 
duction by nature and by art are realized only in a defective form in 
the case of spontaneity and chance respectively. 

This division into four types of causality is another proof of Ari- 
stotle’s ability for conceptual analysis. However, he might not have 
reached these fine insights, if he could not have availed himself of some 
valuable suggestions made by Plato. In Soph, 265c Plato mentions two 
explanations of the origin of animals, plants and minerals, viz. one 
which considers divine craftsmanship the cause, and a second which 
ascribes their origin to a spontaneous cause which generates without 
intelligence". In Laws 889a-b a view is mentioned according to which 
nature and chance bring about the finest things, art the less valuable 
things. This is apparently a materialistic interpretation of nature 
which excludes soul and mind. For Plato himself reason, divine art 
(Seta séyvy) must be added to gborc. Soul is the cause of every change 
and motion!®, 

Unlike Plato Aristotle, in his Protrepticus, ascribes a great role to 
nature which acts in view of a purpose. Nature resembles art, but it 
differs from art in that it is prior, for art is only imitation of nature; 
Aristotle furthermore asserts that nature ‘possesses reason’!*, Nature is 
said to possess reason, but this does not mean that it has itself any 
thinking activity. 

Aristotle illustrates the way in which nature is a cause by evoking 


41 Cf. Fr, Solmsen, “Nature as Craftsman in Greek Thought”, in Journal of the 
History of Ideas 24 (1963), 485-487. 

12 Laws 896d, Cf. W. Theiler, Zur Geschichte der teleologischen Naturbetrachtung 
bis auf Aristoteles, Berlin 1965, 84-5. Theiler draws attention to Laws 896b and 
Phys. 12-13 texts which seem to contradict the one the other. 

18 Protyepticus fr. 11 Ross (= Diiring B 11-14) ; fr. 23 (Diiring). It is questionable 
whether Aristotle’s conception of nature in the De philosophia is the same as 
that in the Protrepticus and in the Corpus. E. Berti and M. Untersteiner affirm 
this, but J. Pépin, in Revue des Etudes grecques, 1964, 4484f. denies it on good 
grounds: in the De philosophia piar does not (yet) have the sense of principle 
of movement. 

‘4 Cf. E.E. 1238a13-14, and Dirlmeier’s commentary, 405. 
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the principle “man engenders man”. The meaning of the principle is 
that that which produces something must be of the same nature as its 
effects’®, In formulating this law of being and of generation Aristotle 
probably also wanted to emphasize the continuity and eternity of 
form and the fertility of nature over against the corruptibility of 
individual things". 

As early as ps. Alexander commentators noticed the apparent in- 
appropriateness of this principle as an illustration of the view that 
nature is a principle of change in the thing itself. For this reason ps. 
Alexander suggests to connect it with line 5 (@& ovvwwyou yhyvetat, 
675, 30-32); Schwegler advocates transposition to this place, 241,but 
Bonitz thinks that even this radical remedy does not yield a smooth 
text, 476. According to Ross, II, 355, Aristotle would have been 
careless in the use of the principle or a copyist might have brought the 
words into the text from b27, — On closer inspection, however, there 
does not seem to be any serious difficulty, provided the assertion that 
‘nature is a principle of change év «ié’ is understood as signifying a 
principle within the same specific nature, and not (only) within the 
same individual. If understood in this way, the statement does apply 
to generation, but not to the production of artefacta: When a man 
builds a house by his art, there is a likeness between the house and his 
design, but he himself is specifically different; hence there is no pro- 
duction by nature in this case. 

a9-30. The main part of chapter three deals with material and 
formal causality. The question studied here by Aristotle is that of to 
what extent material and formal causes are odeta:. Thus this section 
fits in with the general theme of Met. A — Its text is in certain lines 
obscure and somewhat corrupted. Throughout the passus Ay is used 
in the sense of materia secunda; hence it can be called an ovata. 

odola: 8& spec. obcix here has the sense of “beingness” or “sub- 
sisting thing”. — Aristotle asserts that there are three ways of sub- 
sisting, viz. as matter, as ‘nature’ and as a concrete individual. The 
same assertion is found in Met. 1038b2. It is surprising that in chapter 
one, 1069430, the identical terms otcia 8% tpeic carry a different 


1 De anima 415a26-b7; Phys. 198226; P.A. 640a25; Met. 1032a25; 1034b2; 
1092a16; E.E. 1222b15-18. Cf. K. Oehler, Ein Mensch zeugt einen Menschen, 
Frankfurt a.M. 1963, pp. 38ff. 

1 In Symp. 208a-b Plato had already pointed out that generation is a divine 
activity since it allows perishable things to attain a certain measure of im- 
mortality. 
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meaning. This points to a method of composition in which existing 
short treatises were later brought together to form Book XII. 

The text then continues 7 pév Ay t63e tt oboa 7H qalvedur (box yap 
40% al wh coupes, Ody xal broxetuevov). One may perhaps explain the 
first part of this line by referring to Met. 1038b5 where the substratum 
of the accidents (the specific nature, the animal body) is said to be a 
7632 v1, while primary matter is not a ‘this’. However, the next words 
are difficult. Several explanations have been advanced: 

(a) Alexander thinks Aristotle should have written: matter is sub- 
stance in as far as it can be perceived through the form ; or, he suggests, 
the words could mean that matter can be said to be being in as far as the 
senses (which cannot make a distinction between matter and form) 
grasp the concrete whole’, 

(b) Ps. Alexander, 676, 20, takes 7 guiveoSo. to mean ‘by our 
imagination’. 

(c) Averroes himself writes that existent matter is a being (esse 
materia est ens) because of the fact that it can be perceived by the 
senses’, 

(d) St. Thomas takes the text to refer to the materia secunda and com- 
ments: “Materia, quantum ad id quod apparet, videtur esse sub- 
stantia”?*. 

(e) Schwegler, 241, wants to bring the text in line with statements 
which say that matter is not a 7é8e tt, as, for instance, Met. 1029a20-1 
and 1042427. For this reason he adds py. 

(f) Bonitz, 477, does not agree with Schwegler's correction and fol- 
lowing ps. Alexander interprets: est +63¢ 7: imaginationi, quoniam 
potentiam habet 705 yhyveodan r68e 71. 

(g) a hitherto hardly noticed suggestion is to read qbeodo: for putve- 
o%a.: matter has the capacity to become the individual®’. 

(h) Ross, 356, following Alexander ap. Averroem, writes: matter is a 
‘this’ in appearance: to outward appearance the material parts of the 
whole as they lie side by side look like an individual thing, but if the 


1 Apud Averroem, In Metaphysicam: Aristotelis opera cum Averrois commen- 
tariis, Venetiis 1562, p. 300. 

18 Tbid. 301. 

2 Op.cit., no. 2446. 

2 Dr, Goebel in Jahresbevicht iiber das Aychigymnasium zu Soest (1890-1891), 
p17. 
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organic unity is not there the appearance is deceptive. Cf. Met. 1040b 5% 
(i) In his edition of the text Jaeger suggests to correct the text as 
follows: f utv bay 7 (Suvauer) r63e zt obo utvecdur. 

(j) I. Diiring translates: “that which is only by contact, and not (by 
itself) an organic whole, is only a this in appearance’”*?. 

These interpretations clearly fall into two groups: in the light of 
Aristotle’s discussions in Book Z some assume that matter is only a 
‘this’ in potency and that the text should be read (or corrected) so as to 
say this; other interpreters pay more attention to the term 7 galveodan 
and to the following line and think that concrete matter is meant. 

Judging from the context it would seem that Ay has the meaning of 
materia secunda (bronze, wood, the elements, an organic body, etc.). 
If so, in what sense can we say it is an odct«? In themselves these things 
certainly are concrete substances, but here Aristotle is only interested 
in their relation to the thing which is made out of them (a bronze 
sphere, a house, a fully grown animal). They can be said to share in its 
subsistence and to contribute to it in as far as they are made into it 
or become it. Aristotle would normally express this by saying that 
matter is a 763e 7 Svvéuer, but he could also have written that 7 
vlyveodo. matter is the new thing. These terms are somewhat vague 
but they would serve the purpose of signifying at once two modalities 
of becoming, viz. ‘becoming that from this’ and ‘this becoming that’?’. 

However the text has 7 palvecda. and if we change this word the 
following 60% yap xd. is completely meaningless. — On the other hand, 
if we follow Ross or Diiring (see above), we hardly do justice to the 
intention of the text which is to say that matter also is really something 
subsistent or is related to subsistence, and not only in appearance, 
unless we assume that Aristotle mentions a tripartition of beingness, 
but actually discards again the first member of this tripartition, viz. 
matter as being. In Met. Z H this transition from a tripartition to a 
bipartition does indeed occur. But in this context, it would be strange 
if Aristotle would only take into consideration the matter of artefacta. 


21 G, Reale follows Ross (and Alexander), Aristotele. La Metafisica, Napoli 1968, 
II, 264. — A. Preiswerk observes that if matter is only a this by appearance, it 
does not have an inner relation to being. See his ‘Das Einzelne bei Platon und 
Aristoteles’, Philologus, Suppl. Bd. 32, Leipzig 1939, p. 125. 

% Aristoteles, 190. 

"9 Cf. Phys, 190a21 ff. Bonitz spoke already of ‘a potentiality of becoming’. 
Goebel’s suggestion (z@ quec9at) goes in the same direction. 
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Since both interpretations can advance equally good arguments, the 
solution seems to be a combination of both views. 

I would, then, suggest the following reading: 4 piv bay 768e 1 <r 
shyveodanr, 7 qulvecdor <dt> bon yap dp zal wh ovugiaer bay nod 
Sroxetyevov. The second part of the sentence would then say that a 
substrate which is no subsistent unity, e.g., a pile of stones, is not a 
real ‘this’, but only a ‘this’ in appearance*4. 

yap is explanatory of what has just been said. The compressed form 
of the statement renders its understanding difficult. 

488 qdars wOde th xah Bug tug els fv. The codices have the reading 4 3: 
pboarg [xat (Ab)] 68e zt ele fy xat uc vu¢. Ps. Alexander in his para- 
phrase, 676, 30, Bonitz, 477, Ross 356 and Jaeger change the order of 
the words (‘the Greek is intolerably harsh”, Ross) to the above. If we 
adopt this transposition, the meaning of the sentence is: a second way 
in which a thing can be odei« or related to odots is by being that towards 
which movement takes place. —- The statement that ‘nature’ is a 763 
zt, in as far as it is the form towards which change takes place, seems to 
conflict with those texts in the Corpus where 76d¢ 7 signifies the 
individual, in which the universal nature is singularised. Cf. Cat. 5%. 
Yet this contradiction can be solved if we remember that for Aristotle 
the form is the perfection of a thing, the center and basis of its unity 
and being; in this sense, it can be said to possess substantiality even 
before the concrete whole. Cf. Met. 1037a29-30; 1029a5-726, For this 
reason the form may be called a 7é8e 7 and is prior to the composite 
being. A #1¢ is intimately connected with the formal nature of things. 
In the Corpus the term means ‘having in possession’, ‘being in a certain 
state’, and more in particular, ‘the natural, permanent condition’ of a 
thing, its posture and appearance as rooted in its nature or as resulting 





24 In a sense stones, grains of sand etc. are a ‘this’, The text only denies that 
they are a ‘this’ in the new being which is made out of them. — Zupgbatz denotes 
the process of ‘growing together’, as well as its result, the continuity of one 
substance. Cf. Phys. 213a9-10; 227a23; Met. 101422. In the first sense the 
term is also used to signify an abnormal growth or adhesion. Cf. Met. 1040b15 
and G.A, IV, 4 where the verb cuzgtecSa: occurs in this sense. For a parallel 
sentence stating the opposition between ‘to be’ and ‘to appear’ see Meteor. 
370a12: ... thy dotpamhy obx elval oxoty dAAK alvecdat. 

% See J. A. Smith, ‘Té8e 7 in Aristotle’, in Class. Review 35 (1921), 19. - For 
texts in which 768e tt is synonymous with odciz see Bonitz, Index 495b45; 
544b37 ff. 

26 See A. de Vos, “Het ‘Eidos’ als Eerste Substantie”, in Tijdschrift voor Philo- 
sophie, 1942, 57-102, p. 67. 
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from its activity; it can also denote the formal nature itself? ; ina more 
restricted sense it means a quality or affection whose opposite is a 
privation. The term is frequently used in connection with 7% x49y, 
sometimes with el3og and even with gto:c, not however with 763 v7. 
This use is unexpected in a context where Aristotle wants to emphasize 
that the form is also odet«, but it can be explained if we assume that 
Aristotle also had in mind accidental forms, like health or shape 
(1070a23) which cannot very well be called a 743 7. Even on this as- 
sumption the text is not fully satisfactory, and we must reckon with 
the possibility that the words xa) &£1¢ t1¢ of the codices, at the place 
where they stand, are the result of a text corruption. It is tempting to 
read ele qv ual Exoraorc: nature is a this in as far as the process of 
movement (from one contrary to another) is directed towards it. — 
Since Exoraatc is seldom in the Corpus (cf. however G.A. 768426, 27), 
corruption might easily have occurred. The particle x«! stresses the 
fact that the relative clause brings the reason why and the restricted 
sense in which nature is a this*8, 

A third way of beingness is that of the concrete whole consisting of 
form and matter. — A similar formula is found in 1029a3 (zplrov 3& 
7 é% obtwyv). While the text of Met. Z 3 illustrates this doctrine by 
means of examples drawn from artificial production, this passus seems 
to be concerned in the first place with generation. 

él uev obv tivév xta, When Aristotle says that for certain things the 
‘this’ does not exist apart from the composite being, he does not mean 
that the form can be separated from matter in thought, as he does in 
1017b25 and 1042229 (+ A6yq ywouordy gory). Rather he is thinking 
here of the capacity to exist in separation of matter, as for instance 
notis, soul or the Platonic forms do exist separately. 

él pay ody tid is a concise way of saying “in predicating the ‘this’ 
of things, in the case of certain of them...” 

cl uh 4 téyyy. Cf. Met. 1032a32-b2: “...from art proceed the things 
of which the form is in the soul of the artist. (By form I mean the 


* Cf. De anima 417b: ueraBorty... énl tac erg nai thy obow. G.A. 726b21; 
Met, 104432: rob uty x09’ KE xa nord tO elBo¢ Sin. 

2 A remote possibility is that the original had something like ele fy xa €£1¢ telver 
(for a parallel construction see E.N, 1143425), which would mean that the activ- 
ity (of the qualities in the process of change, and of the artist in artificial pro- 
duction) tends towards the form of a thing. In the context, however, such an 
observation would be quite unexpected, and #&t¢ could hardly have the sense of 
activity here. 
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essence of each thing and its primary substance)”. In 1034a24 
Aristotle states that art is the form, - a statement we also find in 
1070b33. 

038’ Zor yéveotc nal pops cobtw xcA. In Z 8 Aristotle explains that 
there is no generation or corruption of substantial form, but that it 
comes into being instantaneously. However, in the context the 
demonstrative zoirwy clearly refers to artefacta alone; hence the text 
is saying that the forms of artefacta in as far as they exist in the mind 
of the craftsman come into being or pass away, according to whether 
the craftsman begins to think them or ceases to do so, The ob- 
servation, irrelevant to the argument of the chapter, is parenthetical. 

402’ elnep, énl cv gboet, If there are forms which exist in separation, 
they are forms of things which are poet. The expression 74 poe. means 
those things (or their parts) which are existing in nature, independently 
of man’s activity. The elements, heavenly bodies, animals and 
plants are gaz (Phys. 192b9; De caelo 298.27, 307b; Met. 1015a6). 
Ross, 356, takes the expression to signify only living things. He 
probably does so because in the next line ‘fire’ is placed among the 
things which are not pce, However, as we shall see, there is no reason 
to give the terms a more restricted sense than they have elsewhere in 
the Corpus. 

The reason why there might be ideas of things that are poe. rather 
than of artefacta, obviously is that under changing conditions and in 
the endless cycle of becoming and perishing the same specific essence 
always persists. 

At this juncture Aristotle does not say whether he thinks that there 
are ideas or not. Until here a platonizing philosopher could go along 
with Aristotle. Sometimes Aristotle is only aiming at a provisional 
certitude in his arguments (Bonitz: si omnino ideae esse censendae 
sunt...). 

318 84 0d xaxde Tracey (Egy) x73? 

In his commentary on the Metaphysics, 79,19-80,6, Alexander, 
elaborating on Met, 991b6 (“many other things come into being (e.g. 
a house or ring) of which we say there are no Forms”), quotes a text 
from Aristotle’s De ideis (= Ross, p. 122, 20ff.) according to which the 


2 Cf, ps. Alexander 677,2-12. 

30 Themistius 8,12 and Alexander ap. Averroem, (Avistol. Opera cum comm., 
VIII, Venetiis 1562, 301 L M) have of t& el3q wiPduevor instead of Mrétov. 
R. Bluck argues that this reading should be adopted, ‘Aristotle, Plato and Ideas 
of Artefacta’, in The Class, Review LXI (1947) 75-76. 
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Platonists did not admit ideas of works of art, although “the arguments 
from the sciences” would lead to the admission of such ideas. To this 
one may add that in his dialogues Plato himself admitted ideas of 
artefacta like a bed, table, etc.*. Hence a problem arises which is 
further complicated by the definition of ideas given by Xenocrates, 
which excludes forms of artefacta: aittay napaderypariuchy tOv xork 
gvow del cuveotravy (fr. 30 H; Cousin 888, 17-19). 

L. Robin and H. Cherniss assume that Aristotle misunderstood 
Plato, who would only have rejected ideas of those artefacta which are 
a mere imitation*®*, Cherniss argues that for Plato there was no op- 
position between nature and art: pbotg is the art of God. This position, 
however, was criticised by A. Mansion, who drew attention to texts 
like Epist. VII 342d where a clearcut distinction is made between 
nature and art, 

In view of this it is perhaps better not to go all the way with Cherniss 
in his interpretation notwithstanding the fact that some of his remarks 
are particularly valuable, as, for instance, where he says that by gicet 
are signified those objects which form a natural unity. 

Our passus does in fact intimate that things which exist ‘by nature’ 
are neither an agglomeration of parts (like flesh) nor a form inherent 
to something else (fire) nor part of a substance, Only things ‘by 
nature’ (complete in themselves and subsisting by themselves) are 
odatix in the full sense of the term, and it is about odol« that our text 
is speaking. Aristotle elsewhere also said that in the (orthodox) theory 
of ideas there are only ideas of substances (zév odctwv) (Met. 990b22- 
27). In view of the evidence of certain texts of the Corpus it is perhaps 


" Cf. Crat, 389b-d; Rep. 596b-597a; Laws 965b-c; Epist. VII 342d. To the 
contrary Met. 999b19; 1066b28. 

™ Théorie plat. des idées et des nombres, 174n.: Arist. Crit. Pl. Acad., 235{f. 

% ‘La critique de la théorie des idées dans le nepi [Seav d’Aristote’, Revue philos. 
de Lowain 47 (1949), 169-202, p. 180 n. 38. 

4 T follow the text of Jaeger in a19 (422' 03). In this reading we may still place 
a full stop after rodrev and transpose ofov... 4 tehevtata to line 11, as Ross does. 
In this case rodrov would mean ‘things which are not gicet, ie., artefacta. — 
The reason for this transposition would no longer be so pressing. Contrary to 
what Ross says, we can explain the words at the place where they are now: It 
is true that fire is the fourth of corporeal substances, yet it exists always in 
some other substance. Cf. G.A. 716b18ff.; Bourgey, Observation et expérience 
chez Aristote, 27. — On the ‘head’ as a member see H.A, 486a10 (it contains 
other parts within itself). — ‘Flesh’ as such is not a unity, but comprizes several 
components. See Tim. 82c; P.A, 642a23 (In Empedocles’ view flesh is the logos 
of the mixture of elements). 
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best to assume that Plato first postulated the existence of ideas for 
certain products of art, but that he restricted their number so as to 
admit only ideas of artefacta which consist of one material and have 
a certain natural unity, and are otetc. Some of his disciples who paid 
less attention to this last point, but insisted on the fact that ideas are 
the model of things, would have admitted ideas for all artefacta®®, It 
is against these disciples that Aristotle would mainly be arguing. 

GA’ od tobTwy xtA. Bekker reads %AAx toltwy, a reading which is 
accepted by Bonitz and Tricot, but which does not make the inter- 
pretation of the words much easier. Tricot understands: “if there are 
ideas separate from things like fire and flesh”, which would mean that 
there are ideas of fire and flesh. Bonitz’ interpretation, 477, is more 
general: “if there are ideas which are different from things like fire 
and flesh” ; according to Bonitz Aristotle would not explicitly say that 
there are ideas of flesh and fire. In this interpretation Ada is super- 
fluous, for everyone agrees that ideas are different from concrete 
things, unless we would press the term so that it gets the meaning that 
there is no community between ideas and concrete things. Some 
manuscripts have dé and that is also what Alexander ap. Averroem, 
1.c., 301 L seems to have read (sed ex istis ignis, caro, os, caput, omnia 
sunt materia). The disadvantage of this reading is that the words 
Graven ya brn éoct become meaningless (Alexander drops yép). 

A much better solution was suggested by Christ, viz. to read én’ 
od (after Zdov in J). Cherniss**, Jaeger and Gaiser*? adopt this cor- 
rection, Especially when one transposes with ps. Alexander, 677, 14 
and Ross, II, 357 olov mtp... 4 tedevtata to line all, corruption of 
aX’ ob can elegantly be explained: an editor or reader must have 
thought that a denial of ideas of flesh and fire conflicted with Plato’s 
true theory. 

graven yap brn sort, xal rig udAtar’ obolac } tedevrala. If we decline 
the (not unattractive) transposition of these words to a11 (for lack of 
a really compelling reason), we must interpret the terms in their 
context: because things like fire, flesh, head are matter, there is no 
idea of them. 


88 Albinus, Didaskalikos, ch. 1X, intimates that there was a disagreement on this 
particular question within the Academy. 

3 Op.cit., 250, n. 155. 

% Platons Ungeschriebene Lehre, 543. - W. Theiler also rallied to it in his ‘Die 
Entstehung der Metaphysik des Aristoteles’, in Musewm Helveticum, 1958, 
85-105, p. 99. 
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As to the next words, lexicographically one could take teAevtata to 
mean ‘the last mentioned’ and interpret: “(they are matter in varying 
degrees) and the last matter we mentioned (xegaq) is the matter of 
what is odeta in the fullest sense. - This would imply that ‘flesh’ and ‘fire’ 
are the matter of a form which is not yet the subsistent thing itself. — 
In view of the difficulties of this position it is better to assume that 
zeAevtata here means ‘last’ in the sense of ‘particularized matter’ as the 
substratum of the substantial form. Cf. expressions like 4 teAeutata 
Siapopt (1038a19) and +d tedrevtatov soi yévoug eido¢ (1018b5). In 
Z 10, 1035b30 Aristotle uses the term <7¢ éoydérn¢ bAne to signify the 
materia proxima, * pador’ odata denotes the individual. See ps. 
Alexander, 677, 24-26. 

1070a21-30. Another question which must be examined is that of 
the relationship of cause and effect with regard to priority and simul- 
taneity. - Bonitz, 478 and Ross 357 understand the text as saying 
that if formal causes are simultaneous with their effect, there is no 
reason to postulate preexistent eternal formal principles like the 
Platonic ideas; the forms do not come into being, but exist when the 
concrete individual has been engendered®, 

On closer inspection, however, the doctrine of the passus appears to 
be more complicated: 7% pv obv xwobvra att do not only mean the 
causes of movement and process in the narrow sense of the term, but 
also efficient causality in as far as informed by the specific nature of 
the efficient cause and directed by purpose®*. In this sense a formal 
cause can be said to exist prior to its effect, but in as far as the form is 
a constituent of this individual it does not preexist. Therefore one can 
say that Plato's ideas, if they are not causes of generation, but the 
essence of the immanent form, are not preexistent. — Strictly speaking 
this conclusion in b26-30 is not wholly born out by the argument. 

a24-26, There is yet another question to be examined: what be- 
comes of the form when the concrete substance passes away? The 
answer is that part of soul, viz. nofs, may survive. 

The problem had been mentioned in Met. H 3, 1043b 18-21, but there 
the answer had been postponed. 

In De anima 408b 18-30 nots is said to come to man as a substance 


88 Cf, Met. 1033b17-18. 
8 See E. Oggioni, La ‘Filosofia Prima’ di Aristotele, Milano 1939, 335-336. S. 
Thomas, In XII Metaph., lect. 3 (2450), also understands by ‘causae moventes’ 
the principles of the production of the new thing. 
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(éyylvesdun odcta zug obox), to be impassive and to survive the human 
individual®. 

ph mion, adn’ 6 voic, n&cav yao dduvatov tows. According to this there 
would be distinct parts in the soul: one part of it would be so in- 
trinsically connected with matter as to be perishable, another part of 
it would be separable. To my knowledge the expression 4 n&oa Puy} 
does not occur in the De anima but 4 64 Yuzq does", and the terms 
‘parts of the soul’ (uépra, wépy) are frequently used. De anima 432a 
22ff. intimates that Aristotle considered this way of speaking as pro- 
visional and felt that the meaning of the term ‘parts’ had to be 
examined in greater detail. 

Certain texts of the De anima profess a doctrine similar to that of 
our passus. For instance, in 403a3-37 Aristotle investigates whether 
certain affections or attributes (x49y) of the soul are peculiar to the 
soul itself and therefore not Adyor Evade. In De anima 408b13-29 he 
writes that certain affections start from the soul itself and he intimates 
that the soul or part of it is separable. In 430a13ff. the opposition of 
matter and agent is said to exist also within the soul; only the active 
intellect is separable**. However, the second and third Books of the 
De anima exhibit a doctrine which is more carefully formulated and 
better worked out than that of our passus. 

F. Brentano believed that in these lines the soul in its entirety is 
implicitly assumed not to preexist; for when part of it is separable 
(ie., not dependent on matter), this part cannot be produced by the 
process of natural generation, and must therefore be created and added 
to the embryo at some point in its development**, 

Brentano’s interpretation is wrong: for Aristotle nods is eternal; 
that which does not perish is not generated", 


4 This is confirmed by 430a17-18: xal odto¢ 6 vols ywptatds al dmadte xal 
auuyig xh obovg dv evépyeuw. Cf. also Met. 1026a5. 

1 See, for instance, 411430. 

* One may also compare G.A. 736b15-25, esp. b21-25: 671 udy tolwov oby olév te 
néoag (all parts of the soul) npounépyew, pavepdv gotw... Gate xal Ddpadev 
elorévan dBivarov. 

*3 Offener Brief an Herrn Professor Dr. Eduard Zeller, Leipzig 1883. This letter 
was an attack on Zeller’s view of the eternity of mind, as stated in his Uber die 
Lehre des Aristoteles von der Ewigheit des Geistes, Sitz.Ber. der Kgl. preuss. Akad. 
d, Wissensch. 2 Berlin, 1882, XLIX, p. 1033. 

“4 Cf. De anima 430a23; De caelo 283a30. As Zeller points out, there is an in- 
trinsic relation between the xpounépyew and Mupadey elovéva: by which G.A. 
736b15-25 describes nots. 
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Jaeger believes on good grounds that lines a24-26 have been added 
later: they are not required by the context, deal with the question of 
nots which is not touched upon in the chapter and their style is 
different from the plain matter-of-fact assertions of the rest of the 
chapter. 

a26-30. Since one individual thing produces another there is no 
reason to postulate the existence of ideas: the specific form as present 
in the parent and the proper conception of the artefacta in the mind 
of the artist fully account for the origin of new things, 

The terms gavepov 34 bz: xa. which sum up the argument of the 
chapter are typically Aristotelian. For a close parallel see 1034a2ff. 

In conclusion we may say that chapter three is a study of causality 
in general and more in particular of the causes in the process of be- 
coming. It does not exhibit any strikingly new doctrine (except the 
parenthetical statement of a24-26), and summarizes in a concise form 
what is treated at full length in Phys. I and Met, Z. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


In this chapter Aristotle turns to the question of whether the causes and 
principles are the same or different for different things. The solution he 
proposes is that in one sense the principles are different (1070a35-b10), 
in another sense the same (b10-35) (viz., when the term principle is used 
universally and analogically), To appreciate the actuality and importance 
of the argument we must set it against the background of the Platonic 
theory of principles. For Plato the One is the principle, ovata and element 
of all things}; it is his conviction that all things derive from a common 
ground and can be explained by the same principles*. ~ That in this 
chapter Aristotle takes the Platonic theory of principles as a starting- 
point for the discussion may also be inferred from the repeated use of the 
terms th ovata and 7d mpd¢ tt. 

1070a31. The opening line of the chapter summarizes Aristotle’s 
position, By xa%dAov Aéyew is meant to use the terms ‘causes’ and 
‘principles’ in a general sense abstracting from the type of causality 
and from the individual, specific and generic differences of their effects. 

What Aristotle means by ‘the analogous use’ of the terms cause and 
principle is explained in 1070b17: viz. the terms are used analogically 
when they signify different genera of causality. 

The discussion begins in a33. Aristotle now uses the pair dpyal xat 
azotyeia (and not dpyat xai atzrx) and this on purpose, for he first 
deals with intrinsic principles, in which Plato had been most interested®, 


2 Met. 1080b6. Cf. also 987b22 and 988b2; Alexander, In Metaph, 53, 2-11. — 
The question of the unity of causes and principles is also mentioned in Met. B 4, 
999 b 244f. In Soph. El. 172a14 Aristotle states that the different classes of being 
do not fall under the same principles. 

2 See for instance Meno 81d and K. Gaiser, “Platons Menon und die Akademie”, 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 1964, 241-292. 

3 In the Corpus the pair épyat xal ovotyeta is most frequently used when Aristotle 
is speaking of theories of Platonists and others. Cf. Met, 983b11; 989b30; 
995b28; 998a22; 1059b23; 1081a15; 1087a21; 1091431. 
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zév obardy xal tév mpd¢ 7. From the context it is obvious that td 
mpd tt denote being which is not odet« (cf. a36, b3); the terms are used 
together with odeta to denote the division of reality, i.e., all classes of 
being. Hence they do not signify the relations of Aristotle’s scheme of 
categories, but the Platonic relativa of the scheme of Hermodorus*. 

If this is correct, the following words xat xa9’ éxdorqy 3) tv xarn- 
ryopiéiv éuotws are a later addition of someone who thought that z% 
mpdg 7 have the meaning of Aristotle’s accidental category of relation. 

a35-b3. The argument against the view that the different classes 
of being have common principles is based upon the fact that there 
cannot be anything apart from odot« and relation. Aristotle does not 
explain this here, but in Met. N 1, 1088b2-4 he is more explicit: “It is 
strange, then, or rather, impossible to make not-substance an element 
in and prior to substance, for all categories are posterior to substance” 
(Oxf. Transl.), This statement is one of the most important of the 
Metaphysics: obcta is a reality beyond which we cannot go, and upon 
which other beings depend. Ovot« is that which exists by itself and in 
itself. Whatever can be predicated of things (in the order of existence), 
is consequent upon their odcta®, 

The other categories, in so far as they are lacking this independent 
existence fall short of the perfection of being. “And all the other things 
are said to be because they are, some or them quantities of that which 
is in this primary sense, others qualities of it, others affections of it, 
and others some determination of it”®. 

Plato had already asked the question concerning being (+b zpérov 
det bv, Symp. 211a). Yet Aristotle left Plato behind in that he assigned 
ovot« in the full sense of the term to bodies’. And so he gave an answer 
to “the question which was raised of old and is always the subject of 
doubt, viz. what being is” (1028b2-4): being is otet«. To Plato things 
that are subject to change are not in the true sense of the word by 
themselves nor a ‘this’’. Aristotle upgraded concrete being, but did 
not see that there must be a foundation for substance. 

"Aconov indicates something paradoxical and absurd, but not 
necessarily an outright impossibility®. 

4 Ap. Simpl., In Phys. 247,30 - 248,15. Cf. also the commentary on Met. 1069a 
20-21. 

® Cf. Met. 1038b27. 

® Met. 1028a18-20. 

7 Met, Z 2. Cf. also 1038b9-10, 


® Cf. Rep. 485b. 
® Met. 1088b2; 1089a12. 
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raph yap thy odclav xal téAAx th xaTHyopobyeva, oddEv gor. xowdy. 
Kowéy here denotes a form (essence) in which a plurality of things 
partake in such a way that this form is in each of them the same essence 
univocally, and not analogically’®. 

7a narnyopotpeva.. The term xaryyopobueva is never used to indicate 
the first category. 

The doctrine stated here is also proposed in Phys. 200b34 (Met. 
1065 b8): xowdy 8’ xt robtwy obdtv ort AaBetv. Cf. also Met. 1024b15; 
Anal. Post. 83b15. 

1070b3-9. Neither can it be argued that if there is no principle 
distinct from and beyond substance and relative being, substance (or 
relation) is the common principle of both: no element is the same as 
that which is composed of elements. BA cannot be the same as either 
A or B¥, — This statement is of the greatest importance: the concrete 
substance cannot consist of parts independently existing in it. Cf. 
1039a3-5: “A substance cannot consist of substances present in it in 
complete reality; for things that are thus in complete reality two, are 
never in complete reality one.” If substance would be present in relative 
being, it would have to cease being its own, so that relative being may 
be. If substance (as a constituent of the other categories) would remain 
substance, the other categories would turn into substance. 

Bonitz, 479, thinks that with b4 & xé¢ xt. Aristotle adds another 
argument. The terms seem indeed to indicate this, yet, as Bonitz him- 
self concedes, the following lines simply contain the same argument as 
before. Since b4-5 seems to interrupt the new argument (which began 
in b3 with dra why 008818), Et. még xtA. may be parenthetical or a 
gloss which crept into the text. 

It is also possible that one step of the argument has to be supple- 
mented: if substance would be a constituent element of relatives, this 
could be conceived of in two ways: (a) the relatives would be entirely 
the same as substance, and would cease to be a class of being; (b) the 
relatives would contain one element which is substance, a second which 


1 E.N. 109628; b25; Met. 1026a27; 1041a4; 1058a4; P.A. 64427. 
4 The term apparently never lost its sense of a predicate. See Met. 1028a13; 
H. Maier, Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles I, Tiibingen 1896, 306 n.; L. M. de Rijk, 
The Place of the Categories of Being in Aristotle's Philosophy, Assen 1953, p. 91. 
8 Cf, Theaet. 203e and Met. 1041b12 (“the syllable is not its elements, ba is not 
the same as 6 and ga, nor is flesh fire and earth”). 

23 On ddA why 0884, as introducing an a fortiori argument, see J. D. Denniston, 
Greek Particles, 345. 
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is peculiar to their class. But in that case all things would no longer 
have the same elements, since the element peculiar to the relatives 
would be independent of substance. — It is possible that the sentence 
with &c1 néc reflects this stage of the argument. 

Lines b7-8 disturb the sequence of the argument. Moreover, what 
they purport to say has already been excluded implicitly in 1070b1-3: 
intelligible forms like the One and being cannot be elements. The 
reason given here is that they belong at once to incomposite and 
composite beings. —- Hence, one might add, intelligible forms do not 
explain the very nature of things in their individuality. As Met. Z 13 
says, these predicates signify not a ‘this’, but a ‘such’, 

ovdiv Xp’ ora. The future tense here indicates the result of the 
argument and emphasizes the validity of the conclusion. 

b9-10. The lines conclude that the principles are different for 
different things. dA’ évayxatov. I take this to mean that there must be 
‘principles’: things cannot be without principles. 

b10-16. Aristotle now says in what sense things have the same 
principles and in what sense not. 

} donee Aéyouev. Bonitz, 480, recalls that the particle 4 is sometimes 
used to introduce an objection which Aristotle makes against his own 
view as formulated in a preceding argument. He quotes as parallels 
1029b29; Top. 125223; 140b4, 12, 31; 144411. — Aristotle notes that, 
in a certain sense, heat can be said to be a common form of all sensible 
bodies, cold a privation and that matter is common to them all. 

In his De gener. et corr, Aristotle speaks in extenso about the role of 
heat in nature. In 318b17 heat is called a positive form (xaryyopta t1¢ 
xa slog); it does not exist separately, but is active in other things 
(324b19), All through the second Book of the De gener. et corr. Aristotle 
argues that a certain amount of heat (or its absence) in the substratum 


44 As Ross observes, 359, the subject is a not expressed v1 (tGv vontéy 71). — It is 
better to read, with the manuscripts, 7d &v 4 x2 4v and not to adopt the correction 
of ps. Alexander. The terms frequently occur in the order “the one and (or) 
being”; this use has an Academic tinge. Cf. Met. 99821; 1001420. — As we have 
seen above, the division into otcla and relatives evokes the Academic scheme of 
being. 

Ps, Alexander (like E and J) reads otoryetov (679,22ff.); This reading is also 
found in the Arab translations. Cf. R, Walzer, ‘On the Arabic Versions of Books 
A, wand A of Aristotle's Metaphysics’, in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
LXIII (1958), 217-231, p. 227. See also P. Thillet, ‘Remarques et notes critiques 
sur les traductions arabes du livre A de la Métaphysique d’Aristote’, in Actes du 
Congres de Lyon (1958), Paris 1960, 114-124. 
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constitutes the four elements. When heat increases or decreases, the 
elements change from one into the other’. 

In his works on biology Aristotle introduces a factor, 76 xaAobuevov 
Sepusv, related to the aether, and which is active in sperma (G.A. 
736b30-731a1). This heat is not simply fire (plain fire cannot generate 
animals), but a vital heat analogous to aether (and present in the 
sun)!6, 

za’ até, by its very nature matter is potentially the different 
elements!’, This summary definition of matter combines certain points 
which are more explicitly stated in other definitions. For instance, 
matter is repeatedly called rd mpcstov Sroxetuevov extort. There also 
are definitions which say that matter is xa aryv no specific being 
and only potentially a ‘this’ (Met. 1029a20; 1042a27)'8. 

ovota. S& taicé, these things possess beingness (subsistence). By 
saté are meant the hot and the cold. It is not so surprising that 
Aristotle calls these qualities odcta: for he conceived them as powers 
with an independent activity and connected to the substratum of the 
cosmos (in G.C. 330a30 he even calls them ovotyeia)'®. cd éx tovtwv are 
the four elementary bodies which possess one of these basic qualities 
in a pure form, whereas substances like flesh or bone are characterised 
by a quality which is a mixture of hot and cold. 

% cl w xd. I take this line to describe a second way in which heat 
may be said to be a common principle, viz. it is a constituent of the 
animal body, for flesh and bone consist of a mixture of heat and cold, — 
This presence of the basic qualities in flesh is of particular importance 
to Aristotle: o%o% is the organ of touch and so it must contain in itself 
the elements which it can sense. Cf. De caelo 302a21-23; P.A. 64232; 
Timaeus 82c. The theory probably has its origin in the medical thinking 
of Alemaeon of Croton. Cf. Aétius V 30, 1 (Dox. gr. 442,3-443,4). 


18 In Plato's doctrine fire is the element which shares most in movement and is 
its visible expression. Since in his view the movement of the first heaven ex- 
tended downwards as far as the centre of the universe (Tim. 58a-b; 78a), fire 
probably was assumed to be present in all parts of the cosmos. 

18 Cf. F, Solmsen, ‘The Vital Heat, the Inborn Pneuma and the Aether’, in 
Journ. of Hell, St. 77 (1157), pp. 119-123. 

¥ Cf. ps, Alexander 680,21-23. 

18 Diiring, Aristoteles, 191, says that these terms show that Aristotle is still 
wrestling with his terminology. I would rather say that the clause summarizes 
certain aspects of matter expressed elsewhere more explicitly. 

2® See F, Solmsen, Aristotle's System of the Physical World, pp. 1104f. 

2° On the function of ‘flesh’ and ‘bone’ in Aristotle’s biology see the discussions 
of P.A. 118. 
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étepov yap &veryxy xt. For Aristotle coming to be and passing away 
are not due to association or dissociation: things change as a whole 
from a ‘this’ to a ‘that’. A thing is not the sum total of its components 
but a new reality. Hence a composite thing like flesh constitutes a new 
type of obcta. - Apparently there is no reason to transpose this line 
to b9, as ps. Alexander does, 680, 27. 

b16-22. Sensible bodies (ro'rwv) have the same elements (viz. the 
hot and the cold and matter), but we cannot say that all categories 
(substances, qualities, activity...) have identical principles: their 
principles (form, privation, matter) are the same by analogy*. This 
analogy is not that of the identity of relationship between four terms 
as, for instance, “sight: body = intellect:soul”, but a general type of 
similarity in relationship, envisaged from the point of view of causality. 
Schematically the text can be illustrated as follows: 





principles sensible bodies colour space 
form warm white light 
privation cold black darkness 
matter what is potentially surface air 


warm or cold 





Aristotle speaks of orotyeta. xot &pyat, meaning the constituent prin- 
ciples. In b23 the terms ‘elements’ and ‘principles’ are said to be 
different, but in the lines we are now discussing no such distinction 
is made. 

As in Phys. I 9 Aristotle here speaks of a triad of principles, en- 
visaging only intrinsic principles of being (7% évorapyovra, b22). Even 
accidents which are subject to change, can be said to be constituted by 
three principles. To illustrate his view Aristotle quotes the example of 
colours which are a product of white and black. This doctrine also 
occurs in other parts of the Corpus (Cf. Top. 123b26; Phys. 188b24; 
227b7); peculiar to our text is the fact that Aristotle adds as a third 
principle ‘surface’, perhaps in analogy to the triad ‘heat-cold-matter’ 
of 1070b 12. Aristotle, in this context, seems to consider these qualities 


4 Cf, E.N, 1096b28-29; Poetica 1457b16-25, and the fine essay on analogy 
by J. Vuillemin, in his De la logique a la théologie, Paris 1967, 13-21, p. 19. 
According to G.C. 335a32-33 the principles of eternal things and of peri- 
shable things (matter and form) are generically (76 yévet) the same. On the 
other hand, the term a!tov cannot be applied very well to the dt8va (in the realm 
of eternal things there is no real dependence, Phys. 194b 20-22). 
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as a concrete whole, i.e., he substantifies them. This does not ne- 
cessarily have to be a primitive conception®: it may be explained by 
the point of view which is adopted. A similar treatment is also found 
in the De generatione et corruptione, where qualities are even called 
orotyeta. — Aristotle does not give an example of how to disting- 
uish a triad of principles in the field of quantity®. Elsewhere in the 
Corpus the theory that accidents have three principles does not 
occur. 

b22-35. Besides these intrinsical causes there is the moving cause. 
In nature this moving cause is another individual of the same species, 
in art it is the form (or its contrary). 

Since ozoryeiov only signifies an intrinsical constituent, its meaning 
is more restricted than that of épyh, a term which may also denote an 
external cause™. 

olov td xwvoiv. ofov here is exepegetic, “namely”. Cf. Bonitz, In. 
502a7ff. — atta 5’ &ee, both intrinsical and extrinsical principles are 
causes. — The following words xa elg... 4 &pyh are likely to be a gloss 
which crept into the text. 

b24. 78.8’ ce xwvodv % Lordy. The text is corrupt. The following Sore 
introduces the conclusion (“there are four causes”). It is best, then, to 
put a semi-colon after the last word preceding it. E and J have obou, 
but this is not quite satisfactory. Alexander read obdcta (after A b) 
and Bonitz suggests that «tt1« may have been dropped. Jaeger’s cor- 
rection is by far the most attractive. He adds od% or: orovyeiov, “now 
that which acts as a principle producing movement or rest is not an 
element, so that analogically speaking there are three elements, but 
four causes and principles”. 

It would seem that the xat’ évadoytav does not refer to the fact that 
the analogous principles are active in different genera (e.g. form and 
privation are active in living beings, and also in artefacta), but signifies 
that form, privation and matter are not in the same sense principles: 
the form is the principle par excellence, privation and matter are prin- 
ciples in as far as they are referred to form. — Aristotle adds foray, 


% According to I. Diiring, op.cit., 208, Aristotle's theory of accidents in this 
chapter would be very materialistic. - Some manuscripts and the Arabic versions 
(Walzer, op.cit., 227) read the singular yedpert in b20. 

23 One might perhaps think of a substratum, unit (limited length). Cf. for the 
Platonic theory of two such principles Met. 987b33. See also 1024a36-b4. 

2 Ps, Alex., 681,4: 4 dpyh doe xadormdrepov. 

*8 On this division also see Met. 1013419. 
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because the moving cause can also halt cosmic process. Cf. G.C. 
336a32ff. 

b25. Aristotle frequently states that there are four causes, (Cf. Phys. 
195a15; b28; 198a22; 207b34; 209a20; Anal. 94221; G.A. 715a4; 
Met. 98326). What is peculiar to this chapter is that the final cause 
is not mentioned and that three intrinsical causes are enumerated. 
According to Diiring the doctrine of the causes of this chapter would 
not yet be fully developed*’. This is possible, yet one may also explain 
the discrepancy by insisting on the different approach of this chapter: 
Aristotle is not analysing causality for the sake of causality, but 
conducts his study from the point of view of odet«. In nature, finality 
works in and through the efficient cause; moreover, the purpose to be 
attained is the form which is generated (1044b1)?’, Hence one cannot 
speak of the final cause as a distinct odota. In G.C. II, 9, 335a26ff. 
something similar occurs: there are three principles said to be active 
in becoming (matter, form, moving, cause) ; finality is omitted, active 
factors are stressed. From the point of view of odot« Aristotle dis- 
tinguished between three intrinsic principles. 

107026. Haro 8’ év HAAe applies in the first place to intrinsic prin- 
ciples; the following part of the sentence adds that the moving cause 
is also different for different things. 

16 mpGrtov alzrov dc xtvobv. In the context the moving cause, directly 
active in the process of change, is meant. In the last line of the chapter 
the absolutely First Mover is mentioned. Assuming that this line is 
authentic xpézov in b 27 will have the sense of proximate, i.e., that which 
directly initiates the process of change so that there is no intermediate 
between the cause and the effect®®. Bonitz, 482, felt that it would be 
strange if in the same chapter +b mpGzov xtvoiv would be used in two 


% Op.cit., 208. 

27 Cf, also GC. 3356: dc 88 1d ob Evexev  uopph xal 7b elBoc. 

G.A. 7154 also considers formal and final causes as almost identical. — It may 
seem surprising that Aristotle enumerates privation as one of the 4 principles. 
In Phys. 17 and 8 he further explains in which sense privation can be said to be 
a principle. On the level of substantial change privation is a principle per ac- 
cidens. In this case privation means the state of absence of the form and thus 
per se it is not. It is a pre-condition rather than a constituent principle of the 
new being. On the level of accidental change privation, while retaining its 
formal character (absence of the form), is in reality identical with the quality 
which is the contrary of the quality to be attained in change. In this case pri- 
vation is active in the process. 

%8 For this sense see Phys. 2433-5. 
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different ways, and wonders whether Aristotle did not write 7d 
roumtixdy attiov. - Against this we may say that the expressions in b27 
and b35 are far from being identical (Ross, 361). Moreover, I would 
suggest to translate xpétov in b27 not by ‘proximate’ but by ‘first’, in 
the sense of being the first among the four principles. The npdzov of 
b35 would then no longer conflict with this. 

b30-34. In certain processes of causality, elSog and moving cause 
appear to coincide, so that in a sense there are only three causes. 
Likewise in Phys. 198a24 form, moving cause and end are said to 
coincide in many cases. Another reduction is mentioned in Phys. 
190b35, where Aristotle asserts that in a sense the intrinsic principles 
can be said to be two (when privation is not considered, or is reduced 
to the substratum). 

b31. With Zeller, Ross, Jaeger we must read dvdpamq dvPpwroc. 
For man, man is the moving cause which is also the form. — Since the 
Greek is harsh Jaeger proposes to add td éposdtc olov after otc 
gvamoic. This makes the meaning of the sentence clearer, yet it is 
better to assume that only a simple é¢ or olov was dropped. 

b31. &v 88 tots ded Stavolag +d efSoc. With dicvorx here is not meant 
theoretical, but ‘productive’ thinking (Met. 1025b25) : the form of the 
thing to be produced or of health to be brought about, exists in the 
mind of the artist. In as far as this thought is animated by the desire 
of attaining its end, it can be said ‘to induce the creation of the arte- 
factum’®, 

Si 36. For a parallel of this use of 31 see Anal. Post. 71a28; P.A. 
649b22. 

b33. Also elsewhere Aristotle says that the artist or physician must 
possess in their minds the form which they produce (cf. 1034a9-25). 
Our text, however, is unique in that to a certain extent it even identi- 
fies art and its product. 

b34-35. Besides this particular kind of causality in which the 
efficient cause is also the formal and final cause, there is the causality 
of the First Mover of all things. — Aristotle apparently wants to inti- 


* On the efficient cause as the first among the causes (in as far as movement 
starts from it), see Phys. 19826; Meteor. 339.24. 
30 Cf. E.N. 1139a35-36; De anima 433a13-30. 
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mate that this causality is of a different class and to introduce the 
theme of the next chapter*!, 

It has been suggested that the lines are a later addition®. It is very 
hard either to prove or to disprove this. 


51 The movement of the sun in the elliptical plane is the cause of coming-to-be 
and passing-away. Yet the sun is not the absolutely first cause of movement here 
(notwithstanding the fact that in 1071a15 the text speaks of the function of 
the sun). 

32 P, Aubenque, Le probléme de I’étre, 398. 
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This chapter continues the argument of the preceding pages: in as far 
affections and movements cannot exist without substances (and sub- 
stances have the same principles), the principles of all things are the 
same. — Furthermore, actuality and potency are principles of all things 
so that the principles are (analogically) the same. — This is further 
elaborated. The last section of the chapter argues that universals cannot be 
causes: things of different kinds have specifically different, but an- 
alogically the same causes; individuals of the same species have causes 
which are numerically different. 

The chapter presents a fully developed theory of potentiality and 
actuality, but it can hardly be considered a well composed treatise, con- 
sisting as it does of 4 loosely connected parts the first two of which are not 
more than short remarks: 1070636 - 1071a2, a2-3, a3-a17, a17-b2. 

1070b36-a2. In Met. Z 1 the reality of obct« is stressed, while this 
chapter lays stress on the property of existing ‘apart’, ie., by itself 
(yoptoréc)!. Realities which are not ‘separable’, i.e., not subsistent, as, 
for instance, affections and movements, can only exist in substances 
so that the causes of substance are also their causes. 

+d nd Dy xal at xwwhoerc appear to signify the accidents. The term 
xwvhoers occurs in certain enumerations of the categories of being, and 
from a comparative study with other lists of the categories, Apelt 
concluded that the term signifies ‘relatives’ and ‘action and passion’*: 


1 Xeptorés is used by Aristotle in the first place to signify the separateness of 
the (Platonic) ideas from concrete things. From this meaning is derived that of 
‘existing by itself’ or what in Scholastic terminology is called subsistence. Hence 
concrete things are said to be yoptoréc (Met. 1017b25; 1038b23-27; 1040b 
26-30; passim in the De gener. et corr.). Cf. E. de Strycker, ‘La notion aristotéli- 
cienne de séparation dans son application aux Idées de Platon’, Autour @’Aristote, 
119-139. 

20, Apelt, ‘Die Kategorienlehre des Aristoteles’, in Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
griechischen Philosophie, Leipzig 1891, 150. 
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under ‘relatives’ we must also understand ‘contraries’ (as in the 
Platonic division of being), for contraries show various grades of actu- 
alization, which may be expressed by the general term motion. — The 
xa$n may be synonymous with xwasets or, rather, have the general 
sense of ‘attributes’. What is stated here in a general way is applied to 
movement in De caelo 279a15 and Phys. 200b32: there is no movement 
outside the physical universe or concrete things. 

tGy obatéyv &vev, postposition of &vev is frequent with relative pro- 
nouns, seldom with nouns. In his Poetics 1458b31 Aristotle frowns upon 
anastrophe of prepositions like dé and rept because it is a deviation 
from’ the ordinary way of speaking, yet, as Plato had done before him 
(Apol. 19c; Phaedo 65d; Philebus 49a), he occasionally makes use of it, 
probably for the sake of greater emphasis. 

1071a2-3. In the preceding section Aristotle argued that there are 
four causes, or, in a sense, three, He added that the problem of causes 
is that of substances. He now writes that “these things” will probably 
be soul and body, or notis, desire and body. — This remark seems 
without any connection with the rest of the chapter. Bonitz, 483, 
avows that “he does not understand at all its meaning”. I would 
hesitatingly advance the following attempt at an explanation: in this 
chapter Aristotle is speaking of sensible things. In their realm the only 
subsistent things are bodies, and perhaps (lew) soul, if we admit 
Plato’s view of the composition of animals and man out of two sub- 
sistent parts*. An alternative view would be to assume that the only 
substances in the physical world are bodies, to which one might add 
notis which is active, and intervenes from the outside, Furthermore, an 
intermediate factor is needed to explain the rise of activity and 
movement, and this is dpck1c4. The future fora: would then denote that 


® The use of tows does not necessarily imply that Aristotle himself is still un- 
certain with regard to this question. — F, Nuyens, L'Evolution de la psychologie 
aristotélicienne, 182, reads in this text the hylomorphic theory of soul and body 
and concludes that the chapter is late. However, the sentence rather suggests a 
different view of the composition of man out of body and soul. One might also 
take the clause to refer to a different problem, viz. that of whether in the 
physical universe soul exists apart from bodies or not. While Plato would affirm 
this, Aristotle seems to have held — at least for some time — the contrary opinion, 
as one may conclude from certain sections of the De caelo. Cf. also Met. 102627: 
G.A. 73630. For Theophrastus soul is a reality intimately connected with the 
physical world. See Met. 6b2-5; Proclus, In Tim. II, 122,16 (Diehl). 

* On the place of pete in Aristotle’s philosophy see the Introduction IV. 
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the statement is not admitted by everybody, or is still to be proved®, 
The latter part of the line would also serve the purpose of indicating 
the transcendental causes of the present order in the world, Plato 
assigns to the world-soul the task to communicate movement and 
order, and to connect the shadowy 1} 6v with eternal being®. — Aristotle 
transposes this view into a theory of nofs and épettc. On this as- 
sumption oéy« is the three dimensional reality of the material world, 
which was for ever and is the material principle of all things. 

Ross advances a different explanation: Aristotle would be speaking 
of living beings, which alone are substances in the strict sense of the 
term (1040b5-10; 1043b21-23), and of man. — Against this the 
argument arises that the restriction to living beings is unexpected and 
hardly supported by the context. Moreover, if this explanation were 
right, one would expect to find the triad atoSjatc voi bpcktc in the last 
part of the sentence. 

1071a3-17. Resorting to the doctrine of potency and actuality 
Aristotle establishes yet another sense in which all things may be said 
to have the same principles, viz. in as far as these are potentiality and 
actuality. - What this means is not clear at first sight. From what 
follows it would seem that at this place Aristotle does not refer to the 
theory of form and matter in general, but to the fact that the elements 
are present in all mixed bodies, and can be said to be things in po- 
tentiality or in actuality (cf. 213-14). 

ddAX xa cairo xed. This line explains the 7 dvéroyou. dad expresses 
opposition with ai aizat. - Taira are the elements. In a concise sentence 
Aristotle says: (a) that potentiality and actuality are different in the 
different genera (e.g. the ‘matter’ of a house is different from that of 
an animal; the matter of affections from that of substance) and (b) that 
they may occur in the same thing in different grades of actualization’. 
The latter point is further explained in the lines beginning with év 
éviorg: elements like earth, water and heat are potentially wine’, but 
may become wine in actuality. Likewise, the elements are the animal 


5 Cf. Kiihner-Gerth I 172-173. 

* Cf. E. Hoffmann, ‘Platons Lehre von der Weltseele’, in Drei Schriften zur 
griechischen Philosophie, Heidelberg 1964, 20-22. 

? Since Aristotle affirms two characteristics of potency and actuality as prin- 
ciples the particle ve is corresponsive with the following xat. 

® See Meteor. IV 10. 
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body in potentiality, but can become so actually®. — The particle pév 
indicates that there is yet another way in which the elements may 
constitute a thing (1071a11). 

a7-11. minret 88 xal caticx xtA. By means of these lines Aristotle 
intends to explain that also actuality and potentiality as general 
principles are the above mentioned principles: form, privation and 
matter’, 

This text has given rise to considerable difficulties. All commentators 
see in it a statement to the effect that form, privation and matter can 
be reduced to potentiality and actuality and, hence, wrestle with the 
difficulty whether privation should be reduced to actuality or to 
potentiality". Ps, Alexander, 682,34, connects privation with matter, 
Trendelenburg with the preceding évepyetq!*; Schwegler, 248, thinks 
that the grammatical construction favours Trendelenburg’s inter- 
pretation, but he himself suggests that privation may refer to both 
potentiality and actuality, Bonitz, 484, firmly maintains that privation 
must be brought under the heading of actuality; Ross, 363, proposes 
to correct the text and to read orépyats ze, but he concedes that even 
so the examples are rather peculiar'*. 

In order to solve these difficulties it is essential to keep in mind that 
in the passus there is no question of a reduction to actuality and 
potentiality, but of a reduction of ‘to be in actuality’ and ‘to be in 


* On ‘flesh’ as a pemtév see De anima 423a13-15; G.C. 321b19-23 and Tim. 82c. 
~ Jaeger wonders whether the original text did not have something like ‘wine is 
potentially vinager, flesh man’, On closer inspection this is not likely, for the 
text speaks of the same thing — which is potentially something, but may also 
become so in actuality. — This description agrees very well with the theory which 
holds that the elements remain present in a mixture (which is mentioned later) ; 
Aristotle adds the example ‘man’ because in man, more than in wine or flesh, 
the elements are superseded by the form ‘man’. See a14: xal td ISiov el8oc. This 
is also what ps. Alexander intimates, 682,29 (i) yap bypétng «t).). 

© For this use of ximtety one may compare 1005a2, 1013b17, Phys. 195a15. 

4 Most scholars, if not all, take é4v } zwptatéy to refer to subsistent forms (see 
our comment on 1071a17), and 7 && dugotv to signify the concrete whole (cf. 
7 ouvduge in 1043422), but ps. Alexander, 683,1, and Averroes, op.cit., 310 L, 
understand ywprerév as signifying ‘abstracted’, 

Geschichte der Kateg. Lehre, p. 114, 191. 

+8 Confusion of 8¢ and ve does occur in the manuscripts. Cf. E.N. 1153b7. - In 
his paraphrases of the text Themistius does not mention privation at all, but 
takes ‘darkness’ to be an illustration of the case of a subject from which the 
form (light) was separated, and disease as an example of being composed of 
both form and matter (12,11). 
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potentiality’ to form, privation and matter. Cf. Ps. Alexander 682,33. 
On this assumption the passus says: things which are actuality, are 
form (may be reduced to form) — in the case of subsistent things —; a 
thing which contains both actuality and potentiality is privation, — for 
instance, darkness and disease; that which is in potentiality is matter, 
for it can become both form and privation. 

The two examples used to illustrate what privation is are darkness 
and disease, In De anima 418b7ff. Aristotle says that certain physical 
bodies, like water or air, have the property of transparency: when 
something fiery is present in the transparent, it becomes light, when 
not, it is dark. — Ancient medicine considers disease not as a state 
caused by micro-organisms, but as an excess of one of the humours (or 
elements) in the body coupled with a deficiency of the others!, Thus 
it is a perfect illustration of the fact that privation is composed of both 
something actual and potential. 

In this interpretation no comma should be read after 7b 2 dyoiv, 
and the 8 becomes superfluous. This is in fact how the Latin version 
of the second translation used by Averroes, reads the text: et quod est 
ex utroque est privatio, ut obscuritas aut infirmus!*. 

1071a11-17. The general sense of this passus is that actuality and 
potentiality are principles in a different sense in the case of things which 
do not have matter in common, — But the interpretation of its in- 
dividual parts is very difficult. 

Following Trendelenburg Bonitz, 485, reads drws 7 évepyeig xrA. 
Bonitz feels that this change of the text is required by the fact that the 
external efficient cause of which the passus speaks is wholly different 
from actuality and potentiality enumerated above; hence Aristotle 
would introduce a new type of causality. To this interpretation Ross, 
363, rightly objects that there is an obvious correspondence between 
dws in line a 6 and here. Moreover, it is precisely the intention of 
Aristotle to show that the various types of causality, have a common 


¥ Plato reduced the types of diseases to cases of predominance of one element 
(see Tim. 85a). He did not take into account another medical theory which is 
expressed in the treatise nepi @Sota¢ év9panov, according to which the humours 
are the causes of disease and health (see Taylor, comm. p. 608, and W. H. S. 
Jones in the Loeb Edition of the Hippocratic Treatises I, 48-49). — Aristotle uses 
xduvov, a noun which is not found elsewhere, derived from the participle of 
xduveo ‘being sick’. 

18 Op.cit., 310 H. The first translation makes a full stop after ‘ex ambobus’ and 
continues: Privatio etiam... 
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aspect in as far as ‘to be in actuality and to be in potency’ are found in 
them. Therefore, the manuscripts’ reading should be maintained. 

The mistake of combining the following relative clauses and reading 
otce... ote must be avoided". Ross, drawing attention to the fact that 
the negative in the first clause is wy, in the second odx, suggests that 
the first clause gives the essential nature of a class, while the second 
states an accidental fact. We can agree with this in as far as it means 
that the first sentence with év is a conditional relative clause (of which 
the antecedent is indefinite). It states the general condition under 
which actuality and potentiality are principles in different ways. This 
condition is that these causes do not have the same matter’. In the 
following line Aristotle mentions the elements fire and earth which 
are causes of man ‘as matter’!*, In this text ‘matter’ is more than 
materia prima, it is the concrete matter of the things belonging to a 
certain species of being. This matter is a set of attributes: each species 
of being has its own peculiar matter’. If this explanation is correct, 
the text would say that the elements are active in different ways in the 
composite being in which they are present. The second relative clause 
dv obx kort 7d abrd eldog serves to clarify the first: of these things the 
form is also different. This relative clause is, therefore, equivalent to a 
coordinate clause with the mood and negative of a simple sentence. 
Since all things which have a different matter are also specifically 
different, Ross’ correction (dv éviwy) is superfluous. 

Gonep dvpdrov attiov xrs. This line illustrates the principle an- 
nounced in a11-13. Apparently the examples concern intrinsic causes 
and factors, because external causes are dealt with in the next clause 
xual Ure wt. KARO Hw. There is a difficulty in +d tov el8oc, for it would 
seem that the ‘peculiar form’ is always active in the same way, — and 
the %Aws 3¢ does not apply to it. Moreover, it is strange that the 
elements and the specific form are considered together. Another ob- 


16 Bonitz voices doubt about the authenticity of these relative clauses. 

1 Ross, 364, seems to think that Aristotle requires that the matter of the causes 
is not the same as that of their effects. However, there is no question ot effects: 
causes are said to be different (in actuality or potentiality), — hence different 
the one from the other. 

18 Fire and earth, being the extremes of the elements, also represent the inter- 
mediate air and water. 

18 The De caelo IV 4 and 5 speak of ‘four matters’ (elements) (312430). In 
Met. X 9 dn does have this sense of element, but cf. also De anima 430a10 and 
Phys. 194b9 where matter and form are said to be relative to each other: each 
different species has a different matter. 
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jection against the text is that in Aristotle’s theory of generation the 
form is produced by the efficient cause, whose causality is always de- 
termined in view of a particular effect (Phys. 202a9-12). 

Codex E (Parisinus graecus 1853, s, X) reads +d dtdvov eldoc® and 
this reading points to the solution, viz. Aristotle is likely to be speaking 
here of the inborn pneuma. In the generation of animals Aristotle 
postulated besides the four elements a new factor, the inborn pneuma, 
which is analogous to the eternal aether. The reason why he introduced 
this factor is, as Solmsen writes, to counterbalance materialism and to 
give the soul a suitable instrument for its activity*!. This inborn pneuma 
is active in the seed, which contains the form and imposes it upon the 
matter provided by the female”. In a short, but significant section of 
the De generatione animalium Aristotle sets forth that this special sub- 
stance is different from the four elements, and varies with the value 
and dignity of the soul of which it is an instrument®, These texts do 
not identify this pneuma with the form of the animal to be produced: 
rather this pneuma is heat and animates the lower and higher functions. 
Aristotle even says that it is related to the aether, ie., it shares in 
eternity and is a principle of movement: without changing itself (u} 
dAowwoer) it moves being moved (xwet xwodyevov) by the soul*4, 

In view of the above there can be little doubt that +d dtdiov eldog 
signifies this special c&y« or gvou¢ which, together with the elements, 
goes into the making of an animal, the more so since Aristotle ex- 
plicitly says that (a) it is active, while the elements are like matter; 
(b) it varies with the dignity of soul. - Now both conditions are also 
requested by the context (viz. the &Aws and opposition with nip xal 
“7H ds On). 

In the Eudemus 46 R Aristotle calls soul a certain efSog, or something 
akin to eldos, by which he may have wanted to stress its immateriality 
and immutability. If this is kept in mind, it is not unlikely that the 
voc which being akin to aether, is the instrument of soul and which 
does not change, was also called an el3oc. Further corroboration is given 
by the De caelo 312412, where the containing body is said to have the 
nature of form. 


20 Ross does not mention this variant. 
21 ‘The Vital Heat, the Inborn Pneuma, and the Aether’, in J.H.St., 1957, 
119-123, p. 122. 

22G.4. 729410. 29,4, 736b30 - 737a1. 

“4 M.A. 10. — 736b37 speaks of  év mvebuat pious. It would seem that this 
means that this pneuma is not simply air, but has a special nature. 
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It is possible that the original text had 7d dtd:ov c&y« which was 
unintelligible and for which eiSoc was substituted (under influence of 
«ig 6Ay). 

In view of the above explanation a comma should be printed after 
ag BAN. 

al5. xal &cu ct xt. in these lines the external causes of generation are 
mentioned. Trendelenburg, of. cit., 193, and Bonitz, 485, insist on the 
fact that this passus on external causes, in particular the sun, does not 
have any relation with a11-12 where Aristotle distinguishes between 
actuality and potentiality. For this reason, as we have seen, they 
proposed to change the text in all. This correction is to be rejected 
because the %AAws is borne out by lines 12-14. It seems better to 
consider xat &ru 7 &AKo xh. (a) a gloss which was appended to the text 
in order to remind the student that besides these intrinsical causes of 
man, there are external causes**; or (b) as taking up what was an- 
nounced at the beginning of the chapter, viz. that the principles of 
things are the same, — in casu the sun is the same efficient cause active 
in every process of generation. — Against this one might object that the 
parent is different for each animal species, and that thus the line 
contradicts itself. 

a17-24, Although universals do not exist, some causes can be stated 
universally, Yet things in different kinds have different causes and 
different individuals have numerically different causes. 

In this section Aristotle introduces a distinction which Plato failed 
to make, viz. between causes x«éAov and individual causes. One may 
speak of the cause of ‘man’ in general, yet the human individual always 
has an individual cause*’, The topic here discussed is related to the 
question of whether things have the same causes. 

7a wév, scil. attra. Kadéaou elxetv, to be stated as a universal, i.e., 
abstracting from the individual being in which this causality is in- 
corporated. Ps. Alexander gives as an example ‘the artist in general is 


25 One may even say that there is a contradiction between the first and last parts 
of the section: the parent is of the same species as his offspring, while 212-13 
indicate that we are dealing with things which are specifically different. 

* The doctrinal contents of these last lines agree with what Aristotle writes 
elsewhere in the Corpus. Cf. Phys, 194b13; G.A. 737a3. The most detailed 
discussion of the role of the sun, moving along the ecliptic, in generation is 
found in G.C. II, 10, See the commentary on 1072a10-12. 

Some manuscripts have el instead of &vt, but the Arabic versions read Est (Walzer, 
op.cit., 226). 

*7 On this distinction see De interpr. 17438. 
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the cause of the statue in general’, 684,9; — Ross adopts this inter- 
pretation, which makes the Greek say that causes of universals may 
be stated universally, causes of particular things cannot. — However, 
the Greek text suggests a division of the causes into two classes. Hence 
it is better to understand the sentence as saying that certain causes are 
sometimes stated universally (viz. matter and form), but that the 
efficient cause is not stated universally, — for it is that from which 
movement proceeds, Aristotle criticizes the expression ‘cause of ideas 
or universal forms’, but he does insist on the importance of the uni- 
versal causal aspect which we may infer from the observation of a 
particular phenomenon. E.g., observing an eclipse we may state its 
cause universally. See Anal. Post 87b39-88a2. 

révroy 3) mpéitan &pyat xth. Although formal and material principles 
can be stated universally, ultimately there must be an individual form 
and matter, which were the origin of the species. - Hence this clause 
further restricts the sense in which certain causes can be stated uni- 
versally**, — 75 évepyelg mpétov zodt, ‘the this which is first actually’, 
probably, ‘the first actually existent individual of a species’, which is 
not only the first efficient cause, but also the first formal cause”, 

zat tddo & Suvdper. Concrete matter is needed in which and out of 
which the new individual can be produced®’. — Met, 1049b24 states 
this doctrine of causality as follows: del é% tod Suvdper bvtog ylyverat 
zd évepyeia 6 Smd evepyela bvros, 

Exeiva uty obv tk xaddAov obx Eotw, these universal causes, of which 
we spoke, do not exist. - The statement is strange because things which 
do not exist cannot be called causes. The universal form is active only 
in as far as it is particularised in an individual, 

The statement is the more surprising, since in al7 there was no 
question of universals, but of stating universally. Hence the words are 
almost certainly a gloss, and in the mind of the compiler éxeiv may 
have had the connotation of ‘those famous universals of the Platonists’. 

ap} yap to xa’ Exactov tav xa’ Exactov. This statement further 
explains a18-19, — The following words &9pwmog xrA. are difficult. 


*8 Christ's transposition of a18 is unwarranted. 
** The eternal forms as causes of the classes of things are herewith rejected. The 
text cannot denote the supreme moving cause because the plural dpyal is used. 
* The term Ao evokes the +d &do used by some Pythagoreans and Platonists 
to denote the principle opposite to the One (Met. 1087b26). In fr. 2 Ross of De 
Architae philosophia (Ross 207) &do without article is used to designate matter 
(... TluSayépay &20 thy Oany xadelv dg pevarhy xal del 20 yryvouevov). 
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According to the manuscripts’ reading the text would say that by 
engendering a man one also engenders man’s essence (which may be 
conceived as a universal). It is, as Schwegler noticed, 250, surprising 
that this statement follows the principle that the individual thing 
produces an individual thing. The impression that something is wrong 
with the text is strengthened by the following arc IIyrebe ’Ayirréwc. 
These words lead us to expect something like “the individual is not 
the cause of a universal, but of an individual”. These difficulties could 
be solved by changing 4A’ obx Eotw oddetc to doxn obx Eorw oddeic and 
by reading the comma after évOpanou%!. 

éhwg 88 +d B rod &mAGs BA. In the case of syllables a letter taken 
generally is the cause of the syllable in general. The érdéi¢ denotes that 
not accidental qualifications but the essence is considered ; 640<¢ points 
to the universal behind the particular. 

a24, tmevra (et 34) (etn) tk tHv obcréiv xtA. This line is one of the 
most difficult of the entire book. A first group of commentators fol- 
lowing some manuscripts and ps. Alexander read ely or +4 el8y after 
&nevra®®, They place a full stop before &Ada 88 doy. Ps, Alexander and 
Schwegler insert épyat elow after odoréy (or alt éort, ps. Alexander, 
684,19), but in the context this reading is utterly improbable. Much 
better is Bonitz’ proposal to understand épév det (cf. a29: + 38 Syreiv), 
which yields the sense: we must be aware of the (different) species of 
things: other species have other principles. ... Bonitz’ interpretation 
gives a good sense, but from the point of view of grammar the sentence 
remains harsh, and the ellipsis of ép%v Sei is difficult. 

A second group of commentators read ef 84 and supplement “the 
causes of all things”: “if the causes of substances are the causes of all 
things, yet different things have different causes and elements”**. 
Although this reconstruction is not impossible, the ellipsis of ‘the 
causes of all things’ is difficult; it is also harsh to start the apodosis 
with aa 5 — Jaeger returns to E J and Van Moerbeke’s reading 454 
(for ely pointing out that 434 may introduce a new step in an argu- 





% Cf, Met. 1070a8, where man is said to be a principle of man, For a similar 
expression cf. 1092a16. In the De gen. animalium the parents are repeatedly 
called the dpyh of their off-spring. 

% Schwegler, 250, Bonitz, L, Robin (in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 
XXTII (1910), 184-210, p. 197), Christ (r& ef8y). According to Walzer, op.cit., 
227, the Arabic versions understood +é el3n. 

38 E. Rolfes (Aristotelische Metaphysik itbersetzt, (2 Bde) Leipzig 1904) was the 
first to propose this reading, which was subsequently adopted by Ross and 
Tricot. 
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ment)*4, He does not further explain how he understands the text, but 
seems to assume the following meaning: ‘Furthermore, as we have 
seen, the causes and elements of essences are other for other classes 
of things’. 

The attempts at an explanation all assume some sort of an ellipsis 
(or, a transposition of the text). Judging from the context, especially 
bearing in mind a26 xAhy 7 dvéAoyov, it would seem that what is 
omitted must be od tabzx: the principles of substances, that is of 
things which do not belong to the same genus, are not the same, 
except in an analogous way. 

This 03 tabté probably stood at the very beginning of the sentence, 
viz. éret ob tated tk cv obodv and the apodosis would come in a27 
(xa) t@v xt.) which then introduces an assertion which goes beyond 
the preceding thesis. First the ob was dropped because it was felt to 
conflict with 1070a31, then a marginal note (Ada 8¢ &Awv), added to 
warn that the zazé does not mean absolute identity, crept into the 
text, which then was further changed into érevra 43. 

It is also possible that the original protasis began with émevra. el 34 
and that ob tora came after tOv wh ev tabrd yéver®. After the clause 
had become unintelligible, it was replaced by the terms ypoydérwv 
Yopev oboréiv noaéryz0¢. — The latter terms cannot have been part of 
the original text, because they invite us to understand rév ph iv 
zade@ yévet as bearing on the different categories (and not on different 
genera of substances) ; if so obovév in a23 would have this meaning of 
the various essences of the categories. Such a shift in meaning would 
be unlikely, — hence the enumeration of a26, which moreover is careless 
and hapzahard, is very likely a gloss. — This conclusion is confirmed 
by a29-33. See below. 

a27. tév xa) Exactov Hho. We must understand so 4Adov. In 
1069b25 a similar ellipsis occurred in the case of éxépay. 

I take the clause beginning with xa tév xtd. to be the apodosis of 
a24-27. Aristotle adds that also the causes and elements of individuals 
are different, not specifically but in concreto: the constituent form and 
matter of an individual as well as its efficient cause are peculiar 
to it. 

4, ze of, Sd, the concrete matter of the individual. — In examples 
Aristotle repeatedly uses the second person. Apparently this is a 


% For an example see Theaet. 159b. ~ Yet énetra 3n is strange. 
38 Also on this assumption &2Aa 82 dv is a gloss. 
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reflection of the way of speaking used in the School (cf. Met. 1029b14; 
1039234; De caelo 280b29, etc.). 

ual 7d el8oc. In a28 elSet means the specific essence, conceived as a 
universal, but in this line the meaning shifts to that of the individual 
form. In the biological treatises <l3o¢ is often used in the sense of the 
concrete thing in as far as this has a certain shape and characteristics. 
The term came to connote the subsistence of the individual thing**. 
To Aristotle this meaning of el3og as the factor of the subsistence 
became so important that he even called individuals +% toyar« et8y°”. 

The passus does not deal with the question of which is the cause of 
the individual differences (i.e., the principle of individuation), as some 
commentators mistakenly thought**: it only indicates that the forms 
of individual things are different, (while there is a specific community), 
without stating the causes of this difference. 

a30-33. Another question to be examined is that of whether the 
principles of substances and accidents are the same**. This question 
was of great importance to the members of the Academy, who reduced 
all things (beings per se and relatives) to the One and the Indeterminate 
Dyad. — That Aristotle here is thinking of such a Platonic theory may 
be inferred from the prominent place of the relatives, as well as from 
the fact that he substitutes dpyat for alta (cf. a25)". 

Sirov ber modAayédg ye Aeyouéveav Loti éxdotov. The clause is elliptical 
and we must understand “in so far as the term ‘principles’ is used 
ambiguously, everything has the same principles” (radcz gon a 
arotxeia éxzatou). ye is a correction by Christ, approved by Ross and 


38 For this sense of elog see Phys. 209b3: “place would be ‘the form and shape’ 
of each body by which the magnitude or the matter of the magnitude is defined”. 
On the use of popph xat el8og see Met. 1015a5; 1017b25; 1043b32; 1055b13; 
1060a22; Phys, 19330. 

8 P.A, 644425. W. Ogle (Oxford Transl.) and Peck in the Loeb edition laboured 
under the apparent strangeness of the expression (xavd 8 sativa means ‘among 
these’: see L. Robin, Aristote, pp. 90ff.). 

%L, Robin, La pensée hellénique, 4864f.; Ross, Met. CXVII; Tricot, Méta- 
physique I, 393. 

% This means that the question had not yet been decided in the previous lines, - 
that rav ph ev tadt6 yéver of a25 do not refer to the categories, and that, there- 
fore, ypopdtov ura. are to be excised. 

“© See the commentary on 1069a21. 

41 Apyai may also denote constituent principles (the One and the Dyad), 
whereas alr signifies external causes in the first place. Speaking about Plato's 
theory of principles Aristotle always uses dpyat xal ctotyeta, as T have pointed 
out above. 
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Jaeger, and required by the context. (In Greek manuscripts confusion 
of ye and ze repeatedly occurs). It is restrictive and intimates a con- 
cession to the Platonists. - The moaduyés Aéyeww goes back to Plato 
who insisted upon the different meanings of the verbal form éor, and 
on enumerating the various meanings of a given term in the procedure 
of diaeresis‘. 

Siarpedévreay 88 ob tabr& ddr’ Erepu, TARY Hd! The verb Simupety here 
does not signify to divide by means of a dichotomy, but denotes a more 
general division of principles into different classes or types. - The 
absolute genitives in the clause are grammatically speaking not 
correct; for the subject is that of the leading verb: the effect of this 
construction, which is rather frequent in Greek and in Aristotle, is to 
emphasize the idea contained in the participle. 

With Jaeger I read a full stop after the first i, and with Bonitz, 
487, and Jaeger I think that 4 should be omitted: the chapter purports 
to investigate in which way principles are analogically the same; it 
would be strange if here a distinction would be made between strict 
identity of causes and analogical identity. To this we may add that 
with 4 the Greek becomes awkward, so that Ross proposes to read 
70 dvédoyov"*, It is more likely that 4 was inserted after &x. 7d mpdtov 
évrehexela had been added: the First Mover is active in the same way 
and one cannot say that it is analogically the same cause. 

bt Say el8o¢ orépnars td xtvodv. We must supplement “are common 
to all” (to be derived from xévzwv in the main clause), The ellipsis of 
the verb and the complement is not elegant, yet not unusual given the 
special character of this chapter which is an outline of a lecture rather 
than a text intended for publication. — The four causes enumerated 
are also listed in 1070b26ff. Apparently the moving cause mentioned. 


“ Cf, Eudemus, fr, 37a Wehrli: Simpl., In Phys, 97,25-30 and 99,25 f.; E, Ham- 
bruch, Logische Regeln der Platonischen Schule in der Avistotelischen Topik, 
Berlin 1904, 23, Insistence on this principle played an important part in Aris- 
totle’s and Theophrastus’ scientific method. Cf. Wallies, Die Griechischen 
Ausleger der Aristotelischen Topik, Berlin 1891, 4; O, Regenbogen, R. E. Suppl. 
VII, 1338, 64ff. and G. E, L. Owen, in Aristotle and Plato in the mid-fourth 
Century, Giteborg 1960, 182ff. See also H. Wagner, ‘Ueber das aristotelische 
ronhayirc 2yerat 7 dv’, in Kantstudien 53 (1961), 75-91, and H. J. Kraemer, 
ibid. 58 (1967), pp. 339ff. 

“* This alone does not sufficiently improve the text, — and the correction +6 
(for 7) conflicts with the expression used in 1071a4 and a26). — If the % 
should be kept in the text, it would be better to read } + dvdQoyov, scil. in as 
far as used analogically. 
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here is not the First Mover, but any external cause (cf. 1071a14-16). 

nal Od te tHyv odorédv atria w¢ alctra mévewv. Bonitz, 487, suggests to 
read 8c instead of 31, and finds a corroboration in Themistius’ com- 
mentary. To this I would object that Themistius had only a limited 
understanding of this text and that his notes are hardly reliable“, yet 
Bonitz’ suggestion deserves praise in as far as it draws attention to the 
fact that #81 3¢ in line 36 answers to 3) yév in a33. According to the 
sense of the passus étt would be better than 8t, yet the author’s desire 
to avoid having three 6: follow each other, may perhaps account for 
the use of 31. The clause remains difficult. It is best to understand &¢ 
alta mévrwy <Aéyeta>, The clause does not indicate a second way in 
which all things have the same causes (as Ross suggests), but is the 
second part of the explanation of the principle stated in a33. 

bu dvaipcizat dvatpovuéveyv. Accidents cannot be without their sub- 
stance, — The subject of dvatpetta. is névra, of dvatpoupévey it is 
ovordv's, 

a35, ec. 7b mpditov évredeyely, — ‘the first in actuality’ ie., the supreme 
moving force. - Entelechy is a term created by Aristotle to denote the 
result, final state, i.e., the act reached in a process of change. When 
coining the term Aristotle is likely to have been influenced by the term 
éydeAéyera47, In Book A the term does not occur elsewhere, except in 
chapter eight, 107436. Aristotle uses instead évépyere, as, for instance, 
in 1071a 18-19%, 

It would seem that the clause, which goes beyond the doctrinal 
contents of the chapter and anticipates the result of the following 
arguments, was added later. See also the commentary on a33. 

a36. Aristotle now explains in which sense the first principles are 
different. 3) év... a1 3¢..., for other instances see Met. 1031a10; 
1072a10; P.A. 649a12. The subject of xpéru are the altia of a35, and 
in a remote way the épyat and orovyeia of a30. Ross takes xpéra to 
mean proximate causes. The term can have this sense and inconsistencies 


“4 He seems to have read névtus for mévewv (13,4). 
45 The principle was first stated by Plato. See Met. 10193. 

“8 Ellipsis of the subject of an absolute genitive occurs repeatedly in the Corpus. 
Cf, De caelo 2998; 312b17; Met. 990b14. 

47 On the origin and meaning of the term see K. von Fritz, Philosophie und 
sprachl, Ausdruck, p. 66. 

48 Mr, Chung-Hwan Chen pointed out that, although both terms originally have 
different meanings, in the Corpus they are often used in the same sense (Class. 
Quart. VIIL (1958), 12-17). 
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in the use of xpéto¢, meaning ‘primary’ and ‘ultimate’, may occur in 
the same chapter. Following ps. Alexander, 685,18, Ross assumes that 
Aristotle is saying that different individuals have different forms and 
different privations (a37 would support this interpretation, because 
contrary qualities within a genus are excluded and thus only form and 
privations seem to qualify)‘. 

Bonitz, 487, takes the text to refer to contraries like warm ~ cold, 
white — black, as concretely realised in the individual. — Schwegler, 
251, thinks that the opposition between the heavens and the sublunar 
world is meant. 

In view of the following xa &. ai du. (the concrete matter of the 
individual) it would seem that + évavtla signify the form and pri- 
vation in an individual. & whre &¢ yévn Aéyetan xt. would then mean 
that Aristotle is not speaking of contraries as a genus (e.g. contrary 
colours) nor of contraries in their most general sense*°, 

1071b1. clvec ev obv dpyat cd. The last lines of the chapter conclude 
the discussion of the first part of Book A viz. of cc 2, 3, 4, 5 (1069b3 - 
1071b1) and remind the reader that the principles of sensible things 
have been studied. 

Apparently a new section of the book begins with chapter 6 which 
will discuss the third level of beingness announced in the introductory 
chapter, 1069a33%. 


4 Alexander as quoted by Averroes, op.cit., 312 M, suggests that the text might 
have the sense that the causes of things which differ in genus, differ generically, 
those of things which differ in species or individuality, differ specifically or 
individually. — Against ps. Alexander and Ross one may object that ta évavrle 
is a very unlikely name for form and privation. 

5° On the different meanings of the term ‘contrary’ see De contrariis, fr. 5 Ross. 
81 Similar conclusions of one part of a treatise or book frequently occur in the 
Corpus. Cf. the last lines of Met. A 2, 4, 5, 7: De caelo A7, 8, B 2, etc. 
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In this chapter Aristotle turns to the discussion of unchangeable being: 
if all things would be perishable, time (= motion) would be so too, but 
it is impossible that there is a ‘before’ or ‘after’ when there is no time. 
Hence there must be perpetual time and perpetual movement, and an 
everlasting body which is moving with circular motion. 

To explain the occurrence of movement we must assume that there 
is a principle whose being is actuality. Some of the ancients postulated 
a principle like chaos or night, yet ultimately actuality must precede 
potentiality. 

1071 b3-5. éel 8’ hoav tect odetas, The text is commonly understood 
as referring to A 1, 1069230. There is a difficulty, however, in that 
chapter one appears to consider sensible things as only one class or 
level, whereas here two classes of sensible things are postulated. 

The imperfect tense of av does not necessarily mean that Aristotle 
is referring to a previous discussion, but may also signify a generally 
acknowledged law of being. — In view of this it is perhaps better to 
consider these lines a new introduction to the treatise of the First 
Mover, independent of A 1. 

The division of reality into corruptible beings, celestial bodies and 
supreme, unchangeable being is characteristic of school aristotelianism : 
it does account for the doctrine of large sections of the Corpus but it is 
not adequate to explain to what extent Aristotle admitted subsistent 
principles between the First Mover and sensible things; furthermore, it 
does not sufficiently explain the fact that in his De caelo and in Met. 
E 1,2 Aristotle made both the heavens and the sublunar world the 
object of the same science?. 


‘ For some examples of this use of the imperfect tense cf. Theaet. 156a; De 
caelo 27834. 

2 Aristotle's tripartition of philosophy fits this division into three levels of being 
very badly, as Zeller observed (II 2° (1879), 178-182) and Merlan after him 
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The construction of nepl todtyg Aexréov tt xtA. is awkward. The term 
odetx in b3 is used in two different meanings, viz. that of a class of 
being, level of beingness, — and of substance. — This confirms the im- 
pression that the first three lines of the chapter are likely to be an 
introduction added by a later editor in order to connect cc. 6 and 7 with 
the previous chapters. — The terms atdiév twa obctay dulvytov seem 
to have been taken from 1072a25. 

b5-11. af ce yap odcias xpdrm r&v bvtwy. For Aristotle substance is 
the ontological foundation of all accidents. Cf. 1028a29-1028b7 
(beg 88 dvte< 4 odatx meGrov) and 1071a33-35. 

Aristotle argues that movement cannot start or come to an end. The 
reason is that movement is time, and time is imperishable, for, if there 
were no time, there would not be a before and after (we cannot think 
of something before time or after time). Hence, there is perpetual time 
(and movement). But the only way in which movement can be con- 
tinuous is by being circular movement. 

In Phys. VIII 1 the argument that movement is eternal starts from 
the definition of movement as the actualization of the movable qua 
movable: if things capable of being moved would have been at rest 
before being in movement, a change would have occurred before the 
supposed first change. Likewise, movement is imperishable, because, 
if it would be discontinued, there would be a change after the last 
change. In the following lines, 251b 10-15, Aristotle argues that, when 
there is no time (which is dependent on motion), there is no before and 
after. The argument is similar to that in this section of A 6, which 
seems to be a shortened version of Phys. VIII 1%. 

del yap Hy. The terms seem to evoke or point to a previous demon- 
stration known to the reader (which would fit in very well with the 
assumption that the passus has been abbreviated from Phys. VIII 1). 
One may also explain the imperfect tense %y as expressing a law of 
being and continued duration (cf. Theaet. 156a: tb mév xlvqore Hy and 
De caelo 278411, b34). On this assumption the connection with Phys. 
VIII would be more remote. 


(From Platonism to Neoplatonism, 53). There is however one text which mentions 
three sciences which concern respectively the unmoved things, moving, but im- 
perishable and perishable things (Phys. 198a29-31). This division better agrees 
with the doctrine that there are three levels of obcta. 

8 For a masterful analysis of the arguments of Phys. VIII and their defects, see 
G. Verbeke, ‘La structure logique de la preuve du Premier Moteur chez Aristote’, 
in Reoue philosophique de Louvain 46 (1948), 137-160. 
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xa h xbvnars koa obte avvexhs Gorep xal 6 yodvoc. 

In Phys. VIII 1 the argument does not appear to go beyond the 
statement that movement is always and does not say that there is 
continuous movement; moreover, although movement is compared to 
time (cf. 251b28), time is assumed to be dependent on movement. — 
In Phys. VIII 6 Aristotle asserts that there is a continuous movement: 
what is always (rd det) is continuous, whereas the successive is not; 
the continuous is one. That movement is always was shown in Phys. 
VIII 1, yet it is not so easy to see how we can infer from this that there 
must be an eternal, continuous movement. The underlying thinking 
seems to be that this perpetuity of motion requires as its ontological 
basis one eternal continuous movement (cf. the De caelo I 12). 

In 1071b9-12 the argument takes a different turn: because time is 
continuous, movement also is, being the same as time or its property. — 
It is difficult to see how this argument could be conclusive. If by 
‘continuous time’ Aristotle means man’s concept of time, we cannot 
infer from the idea of a continuous time that there is a continuous 
movement. But if ‘time’ has the less precise meaning of man’s idea of 
continuity which he gains from the observation of the movement of 
the celestial bodies, one may perhaps say that the inference makes 
explicit what is contained in the premiss‘. But even on this assumption 
the reader is left with certain doubts. Hence, it is best to assume that 
these lines of chapter six were borrowed from Phys. VIII by an editor 
who needed a short introduction to the subject of the chapter. 

The introductory passus was intended to establish that there is a 
perpetually moving body’. It is continued in the first section of chapter 
seven: since there is such a body, there must be a being which moves 
others, not being moved itself. 

In the De caelo related arguments occur. In I 3 Aristotle argues that 
the eternal body is outside the realm of contraries, for its circular 
motion has no contrary. In IT 3 we encounter the following reasoning: 
the divine must have a perpetual activity. The heavens are divine, — 


* This would also explain why Aristotle uses the definite article in 1071b9(% 
xlvqors). 

* That Aristotle is thinking of a body in perpetual movement may be inferred 
from the fact that this reality is said to be moving with circular motion. — As 
K. Oehler rightly observes, at this stage of the argument there is no question 
yet of an eternal unchangeable substance. See his ‘Der Beweis fiir den unbe- 
wegten Beweger bei Aristoteles (Metaph. A 6, 1071b3-20)’, in Philologus 99 
(1955), 70-92, 71 ££. 
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hence they have a circular body so as to be able always to move with 
circular motion. 

The essential difference with A 6 is that in the De caelo circular 
motion is made the point of departure, whereas in the Metaphysics 
Aristotle tries to prove by ana priori argument that there is eternal 
motion. At first sight the argument seems patently invalid since it 
infers from a fact in the logical order that ‘timelessness’ is impossible. 
Aristotle was perhaps not unaware of this® and originally he may have 
used it as providing only some probability’. 

One may perhaps compare the argument with Bergson’s demon- 
stration that absolute nothingness is impossible*: the human mind 
postulates that some being always existed; if at a certain moment 
nothing would be, there would never be anything’. 

Aristotle assumes that what is predicated of an accident (perpetuity 
is said of circular motion) also applies to its substance!, Circular 
motion is apparently conceived by him as a necessary and uniform 
movement, i.e., as the manifestation of an essence, i.e., as a property 
of only one substance". 

b10. 4 yap 7 adr 7 xwwhaeds tt mab. Lines b8-10 appear to be a 
summary of Phys. VIII 1, 251b10-28; the description of time as 
ma%og tt xtvqsews also occurs in 251b28. In this chapter of Physica VIII 
Aristotle wants to demonstrate that there is an eternal movement. As 
a more or less independent argument the passus on time is inserted: 


* Aristotle sometimes states that the principles of knowledge are also the prin- 
ciples of reality, Cf. Met, 1022a10; Protr. fr. 36 (Diiring; see P. Wilpert, Zwei 
arist. Frithschr. 133; De caelo 302a10ff. 

7 The text might be a shorter version of Phys. VIII 1, ~ In the De caelo often 
several arguments are given to prove a point, some of which only have a limited 
strength, Aristotle is keenly aware of the fact that not all his arguments have 
the same stringency. See my Aristotle's Cosmology, p. 54. 

* L'évolution créatrice, Paris 1907 (1946), pp. 2754f. 

* St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica 1, 2, 3 (tertia via), In his commentary 
i.hl. St. Thomas observes that the argument is not conclusive: non enim, si 
ponimus tempus quandoque incepisse, oportet ponere prius nisi quid imagina- 
tum (In XII Met., lect. 5,249 8). 

1 For Aristotle there is no movement without physical substance. See Phys. 
20032 (odx kort uivqors mapk te mpdyyara), and G.C, 279a15 (xal dev evownod 
sdparog obx gory). 

4 Plato assigned one essential function to each species of things. Cf. Rep. 
352d, 353b. Aristotle holds a similar view. Cf, Protr. fr. 64 Diiring and the 
De caelo, where the simple bodies are given one fundamental movement as the 
expression of their being. 
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time is the number of movement or a sort of movement. Hence, what 
holds true of time, will also hold true of movement. Now all philos- 
ophers, with one exception, admitted eternal time. This view is based 
on the fact that time exists in instants: each instant has the character 
of a mean, for it marks the beginning of a new and the end of a previous 
time. If so, there never is an absolute end or beginning. — According 
to this argument time, and therefore being, would be intrinsically 
successive. It is somewhat surprising that in this connection Aristotle 
did not ask the question of whether this ‘successive being’ of time is 
not only something of the mind, but also exists in reality!. Aristotle 
likewise does not consider here the statement he made in Phys. 219a1 
that time is not movement. — In asserting this he obviously has in mind 
uniform movement, because not-uniform movement cannot be num- 
bered. Cf. Anal. pr. 32b10. 

b11. Circular movement has no contrary, The body which moves 
with circular movement is more perfect than the bodies which move 
upwards and downwards; it is beyond the sphere of contrariety 
(Gedso0ur x tév évavetwy), and thus eternal. See De caelo I, 2, 3. 

All other changes as well as non-circular local movements are 
between opposites: when the movement reaches its terminal it comes 
to a rest before turning into the opposite direction’. Hence none of 
these movements is continuous. See Phys. 261a31-263a3; 264a7- 
26512. 

1071b12-1072a18. The second part of the chapter forms a well- 
composed unit. It is not concerned with the study of the nature of the 
body which moves with a continuous movement, but it is centered 
around the question of the origin of movement. Plato’s forms and the 
principles advanced by earlier philosophers do not provide an adequate 
explanation, The true origin of movement can only be a principle whose 
being is actuality. 

b12. xwatmov. The adjective is formed from the verb-stem by 
addition of t1x6 (kovdunrixds, mp%x-r1x6¢) which indicates the capacity 
to do something. While +d x:votv or 7d xototv draw attention to the 


42 Elsewhere Aristotle raises the question whether there would be time if there 
were no soul. See 223a21-29. 

18 Local movements which although not fully circular, would still return to the 
starting point (as, for instance, a movement along an elliptical trajectory) can 
also be continuous. For Aristotle they would belong reductive to the class of 
circular movements. 
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action, adjectives like x:vqzxév and rovqtixév put more emphasis on 
the subject which is acting. 

The terms xwvqtixév and rornzixdy are not wholly identical: the latter 
term implies that change takes place in the subject which is acted 
upon, the former does not necesarily imply this. 

What is capable of moving or producing an effect must actually do 
so. If not, there will not yet result any movement. — The future gota, 
as it often does in the Corpus, indicates the conclusion of an argument, — 
something which is bound to happen if the premisses are fulfilled’, 
The term xtvnotc here has apparently a wider sense, signifying both the 
effect of the activity of the xwyzx6v (local movement) and of the 
mountixéy (change). 

b13. 7d divounv eyov, that which has the power to work. In these 
lines Aristotle points out that in order to explain the occurrence of 
movement the agent must be actually engaged in producing its effect, — 
and be so continuously. This agent which is the ultimate cause of 
movement cannot have any potentiality in its being with regard to its 
activity: for when there is potentiality, activity cannot but sometimes 
fail’®, In the De anima 417a17 the metaphysical contents of this passus 
are stated in the principle that the agent must be in actuality that 
towards which it is moving the recipient. 

The occurrence of movement would only seem to require an agent 
which is in actuality at the time he is moving the recipient. In Physica 
VIII 5 a more detailed analysis is given: if the mover did acquire its 
causality, it must itself have been moved by something else. An infinite 
series of intermediate movers in impossible. Hence there must be a 
first mover who does not receive its causality from another, but is 
perpetual actuality by itself. 

In this chapter the argument is different in as far as Aristotle’s 
starting-point is the eternal, continuous movement of the heavens. 
For this reason he does not need to speak of a series of movers’, It is 


™ See G.C. 323a15ff., and our commentary on 1075b31, Sometimes Aristotle 
uses the terms as if they were synonyms. 

18 The reading gorau, adopted by Ross and Jaeger, was probably also that of the 
Arab translators (Walzer, op.cit., 226). 

18 A potentiality which would never be what it is, but always be actuality, 
would be superfluous and contradictory. — In the De caelo I 12 Aristotle argues 
in a similar way that a thing which has the potentiality not to exist, cannot 
exist for ever (281b25ff.). Cf. also Met. 1050b7: got: 8’ odStv duvdyer dtBtov). 
17 The argument which takes the eternity of movement as its starting-point is 
also found in Phys. VIII 6. 
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surprising that he does not explicitly state the principle that whatever 
moves, is moved by something else: it is obviously a presupposition 
of the argument and should have been mentioned after the first section, 
b5-11. — The formulation of the argument in Phys. VIII 5 seems more 
advanced and there the starting-point is any movement, and not the 
hardly ascertainable eternal movement of the heavens. In spite of these 
defects this page is one of the most important of the entire Corpus 
because of its presentation of Aristotle’s doctrine of actuality and 
potentiality. 

b15. The criticism which Aristotle here makes of the Platonic Forms 
is that the Forms are not essentially actuality (they are ‘man’, 
‘wisdom’, etc.). For this reason even if they would sometimes move, 
they would not do so for ever, and hence they do not account for the 
occurrence of perpetual movement. — Elsewhere Aristotle advances a 
more sweeping criticism of the assertion of the Phaedo that the Forms 
are causes of being and becoming: according to their true being Forms 
will be principles of immobility and rest rather than of movement!8, 

b16. 085’ airy, scil. the odcta of the ideas, The other classés of being 
besides the Forms Aristotle here refers to, probably are the object of 
mathematics or numbers. Cf. Met. 1028b20. 

b19. evdéyerat yap 7d Suvduer dv ph elvax, Whatever has potentiality 
will not always be actually, but will sometimes be in a state of potenti- 
ality. If not, this potentiality would be in vain. Cf. De caelo I 12. 

From this Aristotle infers that the (ultimate) cause of movement 
must be such that its very being is actuality. — The statement is 
peculiar to Met. A for in the Physics the term évépyeux is not used in 
connection with the First Mover!®. We must consider it as the funda- 
mental principle of Aristotle's theology, which is even prior to as- 
sertions like ‘he is thought of thought’ (1074b34). — Although the 
principle is presented as the result of an analysis of movement, it is 
possible that in its conception Aristotle was influenced by the Platonic 
doctrine of soul as an ever active substance. In the De anima 430a18 
Aristotle uses similar terms to define the active intellect: +4 obotg 
dy evépyeta. 

By this doctrine Aristotle affirms that the First Mover is both above 
potentiality and unmoved and also establishes that this supreme being 


Met. 991a11. Cf. L. Robin, Th.PI.I.N., 89-91. 
¥ An exception are clauses like ‘the mover must be in actuality’ (évepyel¢ totwv), 
which also apply to the First Mover. 
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is activity. One might say that he is taking up the central theme of 
Parmenidean thought: supreme reality is both immovable and active”. 
By imitating this activity of God man can overcome the defects 
inherent in motion. 

20-22. These two lines which interrupt the argument, state that, 
because these beings are eternal, they are without matter. The idea of 
eternity is somewhat abruptly introduced here. It even seems to 
conflict with b8-11 which assume a perpetually revolving body. — 
What is outside the realm of becoming and contrariety is eternal (De 
caelo 282423) and may, in a limited sense, be said to have no matter 
(Met. 1044b 28-29)", Hence eternity alone is not an adequate reason 
for establishing the immateriality of the First Mover*®, — It is hardly 
likely that Aristotle himself added these lines, in view of (a) évepyelat 
dpa?s, “Apparently because they are évepyela.”, The expression pro- 
vides the real reason for the immateriality of the first movers, and 
seems to be a comment on or correction of the clause on eternity. — If 
so, the original probably had évepyelat. &pa indicates that something 
which had not been grasped before, is now apprehended*4, 

(b) the plural +r&¢ odelag in this context, where there has been no 
question of a plurality of movers and nothing in the argument makes 
us expect that there are several, is strange. — In view of the fact that 
this Mover is essentially actuality, and potentiality is entirely absent, 
there does not seem to be left any metaphysical basis for differentiation 
and plurality. H. Wolfson, following the Arab commentators, suggests 
that each of these first movers is of a different species, whereas Merlan 
believes that they may stand to each other in a relation of priority and 
posteriority®®, Yet none of these explanations solves the metaphysical 
problem. A. Mansion points out that here, unlike in Phys, VII 6, the 


20 Parmenides B 6, 29. See L. Kosman, “Aristotle's Definition of Motion”, in 
Phronesis 1969, 40-62, p. 60. 

21 It has no potentiality with regard to becoming, but may have other types of 
potentiality (matter in an analogous way), as, for instance, bay tonuch (103609; 
1037a4). See Ph. Merlan, in Rhein. Mus. 111 (1968), 1-15. 

22 That ‘eternity’ is essential to the argument is underlined by the elmep ye xat 
dado tt (“more than anything”). 

23 | read the plural with E J. 

24 If with Ross one takes &pa to mean ‘therefore’, one makes actuality the result 
of eternity, which both in the argument of the chapter and for philosophical 
reasons, is nonsense. 

25 A. Wolfson, in Harvard Studies in Class, Philol., LVI-LVII (1947), 243-5; 
Ph. Merlan, in Traditio IV (1946), pp. 10-12, nn. 39, 40. 
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plurality of movers is not referred to as a hypothesis to be explored, 
but as something with which the author is perfectly acquainted and to 
which he consents*®, — If this is correct, the more is there reason not to 
consider the clause as written by Aristotle himself, for it conflicts with 
the metaphysical implications of the argument, and with the gist of 
the doctrine of Phys. VIII and A 7, 9, 10". One might object against 
this deletion that on several occasions Aristotle mentions unmoved, 
eternal principles (1015b14; 1026a16; 1091a20-21; De caelo A 9, 
etc.), and that therefore it is quite normal that such principles are 
mentioned here. — Against this line of interpretation stands the fact 
that in A 6 these odctat are considered as causes of movement, whereas 
in the above mentioned texts they seem to be external formal prin- 
ciples, or just immaterial being. Furthermore, the occurrence of the 
clause in this context as well as its wording raise serious doubts as to 
whether it belongs here. - On the view which sees in these odctot 
principles within the same transcendent reality, see the Introduction 
VII. 

b22. Aristotle further explains his doctrine of pure actuality by 
dealing with an objection: potentiality seems to be more encompassing 
than actuality, because there are more things in potentiality than 
things that have been brought to actuality. Should we therefore not 
say that potentiality is prior to actuality? In a certain sense this 
position is right: in generation potentiality precedes actuality (1051 
a32), However, Aristotle does not now enter into details. In a clause 
which is as short as it is deep in metaphysical content, he says that, if 
actuality would not be prior, there would be nothing. For things which 
can exist, do not yet necessarily exist. — Aristotle’s argument derives 
its strength from the fact that contingent being does not have in itself 
a sufficient reason for its actual existence; if everything would be 
contingent, there would be nothing*’, Hence a necessary being must 
exist so that contingent being may be. — é4A& why in b25 marks a new 
stage in the development of the argument”. 

b26. The problem of how to explain the origin of contingent being 
was not solved by the ‘theologians’ or the natural philosophers. — 
xatrot here is used continuatively, yet it also intimates that what 


** A. Mansion, in Revue néoscolastique de Philosophie, 1927, pp. 338-9. 

* For similar reasons Von Arnim rejects the clause (Golteslehre, 581.). 

** For a more explicit formulation of the same argument see St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Summa theologica I 2, 3 (tertia via). 

2” On this sense of the particle see Denniston, op.cit., 344,4. 
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follows may be considered an objection against the argument, — el a¢ 
agyovany, scil. et obras Eyer do AEyouaw. 

By ‘theologians’ Aristotle means the poets who accounted for the 
origin of things in mythical terms. Cf. Met. 983b27; 1000a9, and 
1091b4: “The old poets agree with this in as much as they say that 
not those who are first in time, e.g. Night and Heaven or Chaos or 
Ocean, reign and rule, but Zeus.” — Homer personifies Night (Iliad 
XIV, 258); Hesiod assigns a role to it, but does not consider it an ab- 
solutely first principle (Theogony 116ff.). Since in b27 Aristotle 
mentions a view according to which Night would be absolutely first, 
he most likely has in mind post-Hesiodic cosmogonies, as those as- 
cribed to Orpheus, Musaeus and Epimenides**, To Aristotle Night 
represents privation and potentiality, and for this reason it cannot be 
the origin of things. 

b27. According to Aristotle the natural philosophers, headed by 
Thales, are the founders of scientific philosophy. In this connection he 
is mainly concerned with Anaxagoras, whose basic principle he quotes**, 
He is not now analysing the precise meaning of Anaxagoras’ doctrine, 
but takes the principle to say that in the original mixture all things 
are somehow precontained®, — Aristotle argues that without an 
efficient cause which is actually working, that what is potentially 
contained will never become actual. — In Phys. 200a24ff. he illustrates 
this by saying that stones and wood do not become a house by them- 
selves. 

b30. In Aristotle’s terminology 4 yov4 is the liquor seminis which for 
him is the contrary of menstrual blood*’. 7% oxépyatx here mean the 
seeds of plants which act on the earth. —- The terms of the clause are 
arranged in the pattern of a chiasmus. — In primitive Greek cosmol- 
ogies the earth was commonly considered the female principle and 
called mother*, 


%® Diels-Kranz, Orpheus B 12; Epimenides B 5, See Kirk and Raven, Pr.Ph. 20; 
the authors assume that Night got its priority in cosmogonies at a later stage 
only and that it served as a personification of chaos, 

1 DK, B6, 11, 12. 

®? See our commentary on 1069b21. 

® Cf. G.A. 72743: dg toig kppeow % yovh obte tots Direct vk nataphvia. See also 
Met. 1044.35. 

% See G.A. 716a15-17; DK, Orpheus B 21; Anaxagoras A 117. On its place in 
Greek religion see A. Dieterich, Mutter Erde, (1925) and M. Nilsson, Geschichte 
der griechischen Religion, 12, 459. 
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b31. 88 Evo. xtA. Leucippus and Democritus posited ever moving 
atoms. Cf. Hippolytus, Ref. 1,13,2: Seve 8 dg del vzvovpévev tov bvtav 
ev 7 xevp*® — According to G.A. 742b17 Democritus was aware of the 
difficulty of how to explain this perpetual movement. He argued 
that movement is infinite and that the infinite has no cause. — For 
Aristotle, however, this explanation is not satisfactory**. He criticises 
the atomists for not indicating the cause (a +t) and the character 
(+lva.) of this movement. Perhaps in reaction to Anaxagoras’ doctrine 
that vot is the cause of motion, the atomists, in fact, held that no 
cause was required to set the atoms in motion, because motion simply 
results from, or belongs to the nature of the atoms. This motion is 
aimless, has no special direction*”, “The eternal atomic motion was in 
Democritus’ view beyond all causes and was itself the Force of all. For 
if the conception of the eternal being of the universe be not merely of 
atoms moving in the void, then we have no more right to ask for the 
cause of movement than we have for the cause of the existence of the 
atoms and the void themselves”*, 

Ross thinks that it is not fair to apply the same criticism to Plato, 
for, contrary to what the text intimates, Plato did indicate the cause 
of perpetual movement, viz. the world soul. — The passus, however, 
cannot so easily be dispensed with, Aristotle may have in mind, not 
the purposive movement, of which soul is the principle (see b37 ff.), 
but the cevoud¢ which Plato postulated for the receptacle*®, In the 
Timaeus movement is, in fact, represented as something which is 


% As H. Cherniss points out in his Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, 
P. 173, n, 128, the text seems to imply that Leucippus was the first to hold that 
motion is eternal. 

% Cf, also De caclo 300b8¢f. 

*" The course which the atoms actually take is ascribed to both chance and neces- 
sity by later commentators. See Guthrie, HGPh II 414-6. — For Aristotle every 
natural movement must be movement towards a certain terminal. — Anaxagoras 
seems to have taught that noiis set being, which was at rest, into movement. 
Cf. Epicurus, apud Lucretium, V 166ff.; Cicero, N.D. I 22. The atomists op- 
posed this theory and postulated the eternal movement of matter. Diogenes of 
Apollonia seems to have admitted their criticisms of Anaxagoras’ theory. See 
. Gigon, ‘Die Theologie der Vorsokratiker’, in La Notion du Divin, Entretiens 
sur l'Antiquité classique, Vandoeuvres-Genéve 1952, 127-155, p. 151. 

% C. Bailey, TheGreek Atomists and Epicurus, Oxford 1928, p. 133. Cf. J. Klowski, 
‘Der historische Ursprung des Kausalprinzips’, in Archiv fir Geschichte der 
Philosophie, 48 (1966), 225-266, 264. 

* Cf. Tim. 30a; 52; 57¢ (rhy det xlvqow); 58c. In a similar context (G.C. 
337a7-15) Aristotle refers to the latter text. 
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already there. At the most one can say that it arises from dvéyxn, 
that is, it is conceived as intrinsically inherent to primeval matter, or, 
at least, to the Great and Small*!, Aristotle could advance against this 
theory the same criticism which he brought forward against atomism. 

On a different level Plato considered soul and mind the cause of 
regular and purposive movements*®, Aristotle could also criticise this 
explanation because it still fails to account for the rise of self-move- 
ment**, but, with regard to purposive movements one cannot say that 
Plato did not distinguish between several kinds of movements. See 
Tim. 34a and Laws X, 893b-894b. 

In yet another sense Plato made the ideas the causes of movement 
in as far as they are the ultimate source from which the form to be 
introduced into the substrate derives’. In this context, however, 
Aristotle is probably not thinking of the ideas as alleged causes of 
movement, but of Plato’s theory of motion as stated in the Timaeus, 
in which motion is something given and something wholly indefinite, 
upon which nots is to impose order. For argument’s sake he isolates 
the Timaeus from the other dialogues, in which a different view is 
proposed, In 1072a1 Aristotle says that sometimes (éviote), i.e, in 
other dialogues, Plato does speak of the origin of movement. See below. 
The wording intimates that Aristotle felt that Plato’s explanation of 
movement was not entirely consistent‘. 


“ See M. Meldrum, ‘Plato and the ’APXH KAKQN’, in JHSt 70 (1950), 65-74, 
p. 66. Cf. also G. Vlastos, in Class. Quart, XX XIII, 80. 

“See J. Skemp, The Theory of Motion in Plato's later Dialogues', Amsterdam 
1967, 744f.; Eudemus fr. 60 Wehrli who says that Plato identified movement 
with the Great and Small, not-being and the irregular. 

" Cf. Tim. 46d; Phaedr. 245¢ (rnyh zat apy} xwvhoews); Laws 895 (dpxhy dpa 
uvhoewy naséy). 

* See Phys, VIII 5. — More in particular Aristotle was critical of Plato’s identi- 
fication of thought with circular movement. See De anima 407a15ff. 

“ Several texts of the dialogues assign a role to the ideas, although the ideas 
themselves were considered to be at rest (Met, 988b2-4; 992b7-9; Top. 113 
24-30; 148420). See P. Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre® (1961), 330f.; K. Gaiser, 
op.cit., 193. - On the question of whether Plato introduced movement into the 
realm of ideas, see Robin, ThPIIN, 492 and A. Dits, La définition de Vétve et la 
nature des Tdées dans le Sophiste de Platon, 132 n. 

“* This text favours the interpretation of those who think that the theory of 
motion of the Timaeus does not quite agree with that of the Phaedrus or the 
Laws. For a recent survey of the evidence see R. Demos, ‘Plato's Doctrine of the 
Soul as self-moving Motion’, in the Journal of the History of Philos. 6 (1968), 
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34, 0838 dt 0888 thy aitlav (codd.). Apart from the fact that in the 
manuscript reading the #31 has no special role, the clause is strange 
because the 8&4 ti already stated that these philosophers did not 
indicate the cause of movement. If we assume the clause not to be a 
gloss**, it would seem to have the function of stating that the atomists 
or Plato did not indicate the cause of a particular characteristic or 
direction of movement*’, In Phys. 225b the term &3t is used to denote 
a particular kind of terminal, e.g., movement towards et¢ dvrxetutva 
3¢ (to a particular kind of opposite). Assuming that the &8t in this 
text has a similar meaning, Jaeger’s correction is the best one proposed 
thus far: od5& <rod> dt <q» dt thy alttav. — If such a far-reaching cor- 
ruption is thought unlikely, I would suggest this solution: od 03 
Se dd chy alttav. ob 82 H3t, of why in this way. — The expression was so 
concise that corruption was almost bound to occur. - One may perhaps 
also read of 8} of which there are some parallels in Plato’s dialogues, 
Ellipsis of the article before 05 is not so strange: although the use of 
the article in expressions like +d 0b évexa, td && 08 etc. is by far the most 
frequent, there are cases where no article is used. Cf. Met. 1069b36ff. 

b34, ob8&v yap de Eruye xivetrar, KAKA Bet ce der Smdpyew, donep viv 
oboe pty ddl, Big d& 4 bxd vod H KAAov Hdt. — The clause is difficult*’. 
Ross takes the dAA& Set v7 del Smdépyetv to mean that there must always 
be some moving cause and connectsit with the clause which immediately 
preceeds, and suggests as an alternative reading sw’ (scil. twa aitiav). 
Arguing against this interpretation are these considerations: (a) the 
det becomes superfluous; (b) one is forced to translate é¢ Eruye xwetrat 
by the passive ‘is moved by chance’ which is hardly correct. 

In view of these difficulties I would propose to take x{vyorc, which is 


133-145. Contrary to Demos H. J. Easterling does not see an unbridgeable op- 
position between ‘The theories of causation in the Timaeus and in Laws X’, 
Evanos 65 (1967), pp. 25-38. 

“ Goebel, op.cit., 14, proposes to excise it, yet it is unlikely that the clause as 
it stands now in the manuscripts is a gloss, for it is unintelligible, and nobody 
inserts something unintelligible. For this reason we should first see if by a minor 
correction the clause becomes meaningful. 

47 Bonitz, 491, takes it to be a restatement of line b33, and reads a comma after 
the first &3t. It is, however, hardly satisfactory to have a mere tautology. — 
Ps, Alexander 690,35 explains: yal Suz tt dt uby t43e xevoiveat, O81 88 rdB_, xT. 
Schwegler, 254, reads: 038% rod &81 thy altlay. Zeller: 038” el 34. Diels: 038" 
el S3L H SSL. 

48 Bonitz writes, op.cit., 491, that he does not understand at all the central 
statement dad& Set v1 del Ondpyewv. 
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the dominant idea in the preceding lines, as the subject of brapyew. 
We then have to read tv’ for 7 and the meaning is: things do not 
move at random, but there always is some particular movement, as, 
for instance, a movement in this way by nature, or a movement im- 
posed by force, viz. mind or another cause, in another way. — The 
clause then sets forth the view that movement must be of a certain 
kind and be movement to an aim**. Aristotle is probably thinking of 
the random movement of the atoms in atomist theory on the one hand, 
and of the rotation imposed by mind (Anaxagoras, B 12; Plato), or 
the movements caused by Love and Strife (Empedocles, B 17), on the 
other hand®*, We may in all likelihood assume this because in this 
chapter he is dealing with the theories of these philosophers. 

b36. On the assumption, which is Aristotle’s, that the different 
movements in the cosmos are exercising causal influence the one upon. 
the other and all process in the cosmos forms one system, it is im- 
portant to know which is the first and most fundamental movement*!. 
For it makes a great difference whether movement originates as a 
rather meaningless expression of the imperfection of matter, or whether 
the first movement is the expression of the desire for contemplation. 

In De caelo 30031 ff. Aristotle likewise insists on the necessity that 
there must be a certain order among the various movements (gopat), 
thereby intimating that there must be a first. - The expression 
Siapéoer yao dhyavov daov is Platonic; it occurs 6 times in the dia- 
logues (Euthyd. 275c; Phaedo 80c; 95c; Rep. 588a; Laws 704c; 782a) 
and has a rhetorical ring. It is not unlikely that in this line Aristotle is 
freely quoting from Plato, who then would have stressed that it makes 
a very great difference whether we start our study of nature from 
matter and chance or from mind®*, 


* T take ¥ nd vod % &Adov to be connected with enforced movement only, and 
not to refer to a new kind of movement, as ps. Alexander understands the words, 
691,3-5. Aristotle often mentions a distinction between movement by force and 
movement by nature. ~ For a parallel use of imdpyew see Met. 985b19. 

5° On the circular motion which, according to Plato, mind imposes on the 
celestial bodies, see J. Skemp, op.cit., 92ff. 

51 In Met. A as well as elsewhere in the Corpus Aristotle assumes the world to 
be a well-ordered whole with a high degree of unity and purposiveness. See our 
commentary on 1069219. 

* Cf, Plato's insistence on the distinction between the analysis which starts 
from the principles and that which goes towards the principles, as stated by 
Aristotle in E.N. 1095432. The expression is also used in E.N. 1147a8. On the 
importance of the choice of a principle or starting-point, see E.N. 1098b7. 
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b37. &Ad why xth. ‘Nor is Plato able to advance as an explanation 
that what he sometimes takes to be the principle (of movement), viz. 
that which moves itself’, — Aristotle also mentions this Platonic 
theory of the origin of movement in De anima 404a21. We encounter 
it in Phaedr. 245c (“it is only that which moves itself that never inter- 
mits its motion, inasmuch as it cannot abandon its own nature; 
moreover this self-mover is the cause and first principle of motion for 
all other things that are moved” (transl. by Hackforth); 245d (7 
abrd waded xwvolv); Tim. 46d; Laws 895b-c. 

The reason why ‘that which moves itself’ (= soul) cannot be the 
ultimate principle of movement is that it is ‘later’, and is engendered 
together with the heaven, as Plato writes in Tim. 34b. Aristotle’s 
criticism is sometimes said to be irrelevant, because it is based upon 
literalism in the interpretation of the myth, which describes the creation 
of the soul®4, 

However, the central part of Aristotle's objection is that the soul is 
‘later’. If we take torepov to be an adjective, the neuter gender ap- 
parently depends on the +6 ard éxurd xvodv of the previous line. In the 
second part of the clause this subject is more concretely described as 
soul5s, 

Aristotle is obviously referring to Timaeus 34a-b: “All this, then, 
was the plan of the god who is for ever for the god who was sometimes 
to be. According to this plan he made it smooth and uniform, every- 
where equidistant from its center, a body whole and complete, with 
complete bodies for its parts. And in the center he set a soul and 
caused it to extend throughout the whole and further wrapped its body 
round with soul on the outside” (transl. by Cornford). On the basis of 
this text Bonitz, 491, assumes that Aristotle ascribes to Plato the view 
that the world-soul is ‘later than the heaven itself’, or, at least, not 
prior to it. Although Tim. 34a-b appears to say so, there is no doubt 
that Plato’s definite theory is that soul is prior to body (xa yevéoet 
xual dperh moorépay xal mpecButépav acparoc, Tim. 34c). Hence Bonitz 
53 The dar& phy ob3¢ is progressive, introducing a new stage in the argument, 
which brings a more important consideration, so that the sense is close to ‘not 
even Plato’. The stress is on Plato, over against the Presocratics. — The ante- 
cedent has been incorporated into the relative clause. 

‘4H. Cherniss, ACrPIA, 414; G. S. Claghorn, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato's 
Timaeus, 111. 

5 It is perhaps better to consider Sotepov an adverb, qualifying the not explicitly 
mentioned verb, (‘is created’, ‘comes into existence’). 
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as well as others reproach Aristotle with unfair representation of Plato’s 
theory. — Yet the &ux @ odpavq makes Bonitz’ interpretation very 
unlikely: soul would be at once later than and simultaneous with the 
heaven. Hence Ross, 370, understands the text as saying that the soul 
is later than the disordered movement and therefore cannot be its cause. 
Ross’ explanation is plausible, although one may object that Plato 
never made the soul the cause of this original disordered movement; 
rather this is the result of the presence of the Great and Small. Aristotle 
must have known this, but may not have bothered about this detail: 
Plato’s way of writing is not quite consistent and Aristotle may have 
selected two statements which exclude each other®’, Yet, it seems 
better to understand Setepov as an adverb standing in contrast with 
Sct 1 del Smdpyew of b35. The verb not expressed probably is yéyove*”. 
Aristotle has in mind that soul itself is not an ultimate reality and 
therefore cannot be the ultimate explanation of movement. Soul is 
composed of orotyeia, which are the principles of all things, and thus 
it can be said to be ‘later’ than these elements®*, The intermediate po- 
sition of soul in the hierarchy of being means that the soul is ontologi- 
cally dependent on and posterior natura to its principles; hence it 
contains or consists of a certain potentiality. 
1072a3. Potentiality is prior to actuality, not absolutely, but in the 
order of becoming. Cf. G.C. 317b16-18; De anima 430a20-22; Met. 
105132. Phys. 251a8ff. brings an example: prior to actual movement, 
there must be something capable of being moved. 
elpnta. 88 néc. This could refer to 1071b22-26, yet the words are 
more likely to be an addition by an editor or reader. 


58 Certain texts of the dialogues describe the soul as the cause of all movements. 
On the distinction of the ceicuos, characteristic of matter, from other move- 
ments see also H. Herter, ‘Bewegung der Materie bei Platon’, in Rhein. Museum 
1957, 327-347, esp. p. 340. 

5? For this use of Sarepov see Parm. 153a: in all things that have number the One 
comes first, the others (collections of units) come later (té St &XAa Sorepov). — 
It is a remarkable coincidence that Plato makes the adr 7 téov result from the 
composition of the idea of the One, the primary length, breadth and primary 
depth (De anima 406b16-21; see K. Gaiser in Idee und Zahl, Abh. Heidelb. Ak. 
a. W. Phil. hist. KI. (1968) 2,49ff.). 

58 This use of Sorepov (a whole is later than its parts) is mentioned in the Di- 
visiones avistoteleae B 65 (cf. Top. 141b5; 150a35) and Met. 1019a4. — On the 
intermediate position of the soul in Plato’s hierarchy of being, see E. Hoffmann, 
‘Methexis und Metaxu bei Platon’, in Jalybuch d. Phil. Vereins, 45, Berlin 1919, 
48-70, pp. 49-53. 
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a4, Although in a particular class of being potentiality is prior to 
actuality, from the viewpoint of being in general actuality must be 
prior. Aristotle advances theories of past philosophers to prove this 
point. Among the names he mentions (Anaxagoras, Empedocles, 
Democritus), Anaxagoras comes first because ‘mind’ which he makes 
a principle of order and movement, approaches most Aristotle’s idea 
of pure actuality: mind is prior to the present organisation of the 
world, sets everything in motion and controls everything®*. Mind is 
‘by itself’ (fr. 12), it exists for ever (fr. 14) and is perfectly homog- 
eneous (fr. 12 im fine). Particularly important are the words toyiet 
péyiotov, by which Anaxagoras intimates that mind is for ever active 
(fr. 12). Mind is clearly separate from matter, i.e., the moving force is 
different from that which is moved®. 

Empedocles describes Love and Strife as existing eternally (fr. 16): 
both are spatially extended forces, yet extremely tenuous and in- 
visible (fr. 17). Love and Strife are depicted as for ever active, but not 
in the same degree, for at times either the one or the other prevails. — 
The similarity of Love and Strife with Aristotle’s Prime Mover is 
defective: Love and Strife are not ultimate causes (Met. 1000b12-13) ; 
they produce a particular species of motion, viz. association and 
dissociation (G.C. 333b 12-13). 

Aristotle now turns to Leucippus who would have anticipated the 
doctrine of the priority of actuality by his conception of a perpetual 
movement of the atoms. It is surprizing that Aristotle considers the 
chance movement of the atoms an indication of the priority of actual- 
ity. What he probably means is more explicitly stated in Phys. 265b17- 
28: The void is the cause of movement, and so there is a never changing 
‘something’ active in the universe. 

a7. These doctrines confirm that actuality is prior to potentiality. 
Hence there cannot have been chaos or night. - Most manuscripts 
read dmetpov yedvov, a reading which is adopted by Ross and Jaeger. 
The inconsistency of this apparently smooth text is obvious: (a) no 
cosmology upheld that there is chaos or night for an infinite time; 
(b) according to the argument there simply cannot have been anything 


8 Fr. 12. ~ Anaxagoras did not make matter depend on mind ontologically: “in 
the beginning, everything was together” (fr. 1). 

* See Guthrie, HGPh 2, 276; W. Capelle, ‘Anaxagoras’, in Neue Jahrbiicher fit 
das hlassische Altertum, 1919, 81-102; 1689-198. 

°\ That veixog is accompanied by the article, but @tatév not, is not so unusual. 
Cf. Met. 1049b 11; 1081a34-5, ete. 
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indefinite at the origin of things. — For these reasons it is likely that 
the text is corrupt. AP has ypdvov. If we read ypdvoc, and place commas 
after derpov and ypévoc, the text says: Therefore there was no infinite, 
time, chaos or night®*. This would then be a criticism of Pythagorean 
cosmogonies which postulated an infinite from which the world 
(odpavéc) draws in “breath, time and void”. In this cosmogony the 
unit-seed, sown in the unlimited, grew by drawing in and by assimi- 
lating this unlimited outside it®. — In primitive Greek cosmologies 
time was felt to be unborn and to exist for ever®. To conceive time as 
a physical reality was not so strange to the ancient Greeks. See Phys. 
218a33ff., where Aristotle intimates that for the Pythagoreans time 
is the sphere of the whole. — The term y40¢ occurs in Hesiod’s Theogony 
116: % rou wey xpchtiota, Xdog yévero. By this the poet is saying that in 
the still uniform material of the world a dark gap was produced be- 
tween heaven and earth. In Phys. 208b29 Aristotle understands the 
term as signifying space, so that he can use it as an illustration of his 
own theory, but this does not mean that he ignored the original sense 
of the term. — ‘Night’ as a first principle only occurs in cosmogonies 
later than that of Hesiod, and it was probably used as a personification 
of Chaos®*. This explains why Aristotle writes yéoc 7 we. 

a8. ddAd taré& xt. The very same world to which we belong, must 
always have been®?. Aristotle concedes that change occurs in it, but 
this remains within certain limits, without affecting the very being of 
the world. Aristotle explains what is the limited way in which change 
may occur, viz. % mepdd@ 7 4AAws. Mep168g is commonly understood as 
referring to Empedocles’ cosmic cycles®*. It is a fact that Aristotle 
often mentions Empedocles’ view of cyclical cosmic process where 
Love and Strife alternate in domination, but it is more likely that 
the term here refers to Aristotle's own theory of a certain rhythm in 


*2 One of the Arab translations does not read the word ‘time’ at all (‘fovea 
autem et nox non sunt infinita”), op.cit., 316 B. 

* De Pythagoreis fr. 11 (Stob. 1,18,1). Phys. 213b22 gives a slightly different 
version, unless we read with Diels nvevus te for nvedpartos. 

* Guthrie, HGPh 1, 278-9. 

* Cf. Diogenes Laertius, I 119 (on Pherecydes): Zéc wiv xal Xpdvog hoay del xa 
XPovln, See Kirk and Raven, PPh, 54-57; Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion®, 
London 1952, 694f. 

** Cf. Kirk and Raven, PPh, 19-24. 

*7 Ps, Alexander, 691,38: ti abt& dep tort viv. 

* Bonitz, 493; Ross, II 371. 

* Cf. De caelo 279b14-16; Phys. 250626 - 251a5, etc. 
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cosmic process. Such a theory was already conceived by Plato”, it is 
intimated in the De philosophia fr. 26 Ross”, and explicitly stated in 
Meteor. 1, 14 (352a30ff.). However, Aristotle does not seem to be sure 
about this Platonic theory of a cyclical succession of periods, and writes 
that one might conceive of it in another way (% Zs). This dws 
probably refers to the theory of the cyclical succession of generation 
and corruption as taking place in the central part of the universe while 
the outer part does not change at all”?. 

a9, el 3h 7d abrd del mept63q xh. The subject of the protasis probably 
is the entire world, because it is in the world that cyclical changes 
occur. More difficult is the question of what is the something that must 
always remain the same. Bonitz, 493, Schwegler, 255, and Ross take 
this reality which remains the same to be the sphere of the fixed stars”, 
A text of G.C, 336.428 (rd yp abrd xak doubters Eyov del rd adtd xépuxe 
notetv) where similar terms are used, speaks in fact of the stars. Yet 
there are three objections against this interpretation: (a) the verb 
péverw coaires is not well-chosen to signify the ever revolving sphere 
of the stars; (b) it is difficult to see how the apodosis logically follows 
from the protasis’*; (c) a13-16 seem to point to the First Mover, as we 
shall see. — In view of this I propose to consider the conditional clauses 
of a9-12 as two possible points of view from which one may depart: 
after having done away with primitive cosmologies in which the in- 
finite or chaos is assumed to be prior to our world, Aristotle now wants 


7 Cf, his use of the terms ‘the Great Year’ in Polit, 273a; Tim. 394. The notion 
is archaic, as Heath points out, Aristarchus, 171 ff. 

71 “Replicatione quadam". However, see M. Untersteiner, Aristotele. Della 
Filosofia, Rome 1963, pp. 257ff., for a survey of other interpretations of this 
difficult text. 

7 J, Paulus, op. cit., 397, n, 2 gives a similar interpretation. 

%8 Ross, Metaphysics I 371: “The general upshot of this passage is that the 
motion of the sphere of the fixed stars, which is parallel to the equator and there 
fore unchanging relatively to the earth, is the cause of the permanence in the 
history of the world, while the ecliptic motion of the sun which brings it now 
nearer to, now farther from us, causes the alternation of birth and death.” 
Schwegler, followed by Zeller® (II 2, 378 n. 3) excises nepié3@ in 1072210. In 
our interpretation of the text the term has a definite function, and must be 
retained. 

One might say that, if there are regularly returning periodical changes, 
part (z1) of the world must stay free of them, and so become the ground of the 
very regularity of the process. It is a fact, however, that Plato thinks that even 
the stars change, and that he ascribes the task of preserving the continuity or 
the process to an external agent. 
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to argue that there must be an ever working actuality as the primary 
ground of the world. When one conceives of the entire world as being 
subject to a cyclical process’®, there must be a metaphysical ground 
distinct from the world, and always the same. Cf. 1071b19-20; 25-26 
and our commentary”*, When one assumes generation and corruption 
to take place in the sublunar region, there must be another being or 
part of the universe, which is the cause of these changes by acting in 
different ways. The principle behind this argument is that that which 
is for ever the same, causes the same effect, while that which changes 


causes changing effects’’. 

al12. We then face the question of how this cause happens to be in 
different states. One of these states will be the natural state for this 
cause, the other states will be given to it by an outside cause (dt 3& 
xax’ Udo), This outside cause could be either any outside cause or 


the (absolutely) first. It must be the latter. 

al4. The reason why it must be the latter is stated in this line. The 
interpretation differs according to whether one reads ais@ with the 
manuscripts, Bonitz and Christ, or «7 with ps. Alexander, Ross and 
Jaeger. Ross who reads the entire section in concrete terms (the fixed 
stars and the sun would be meant) thinks that the reading «5r@ is im- 


75 Plato seems to have allowed for certain changes in the positions of the stars 
relative to each other, and thus have admitted periodical change for the entire 
world. See Tim. 40b-d and Heath, Aristarchus, 179-180, 

78 The idea is very clearly expressed in De caelo A 9: beyond the outer heaven 
there is being which never changes and is for ever; it contains all time and 
endlessness (rd névra ypévov xal thy dneiplay nepiéyov téhos, 279a26-27). In 
writing that there must be something which contains in itself all changes and 
process Aristotle took up an idea which had always been present in Greek thought 
(Anaximander's Indefinite contains everything and is a principle, Phys. 203b11; 
for Democritus the surrounding all contains the animal bodies and gives them 
movement, De anima 404a10). On the influence of this view on later tradition 
see W. von Leyden, ‘Time number and eternity in Plato and Aristotle’, Philos. 
Quart. 1964, 35-52, p. 36. Cf. Plutarchus, De E ap. Delph. 20, 939 A 8f.; Plotinus, 
Enn. I, 7,15-23. 

7 The argument is abstractly formulated, but de facto the causality of the sun 
exhibits the characteristics here described. The De gener. et corr. I1 10 explains 
in greater detail how the sun is causing generation and corruption when pursuing 
its path along the ecliptic, which brings it now nearer to the earth, now removes 
it from it. This view is an obvious inference from observation and had already 
been formulated by Plato, in as far as Plato called the sun the cause of becoming 
(Rep. 509b) and made its movement dependent on the Different (Tim. 36b-d). 
7# Aristotle assumes that a thing can only have one natural activity, in casu 
causality. Cf. Plato, Rep. 352d - 353c; Prot. fr. 6. 
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possible, because it would mean that “the sphere of the fixed stars 
causes its own motion and that of the supposed other”. However, in 
Aristotle’s view, the motion of the sphere of the fixed stars is not self- 
caused, but caused by the First Mover. Therefore, Ross concludes, we 
should read airé and take it to refer to the sun. 

Ross and those who follow him are forced to take this line of inter- 
pretation because they think that the passus only deals with concrete 
moving causes, viz. the heavenly spheres. The disadvantage of such 
an interpretation is that it does not fully agree with the wording of the 
text, and makes the text yield the rather meager conclusion that there 
is an ever revolving heaven, After having reached this conclusion 
Aristotle, so they say, would exclaim in a18: “What need, then, to 
seek other principles?” 

We can avoid these difficulties by assuming that the text is a piece 
of abstract reasoning, which departs from the fact that there is 
generation and corruption. To account for this a cause is needed which 
acts in different ways; however one cause has only one natural cau- 
sality; if it also exercises a different causality it must receive it from 
another agent. This other would be the cause of its own, natural ac- 
tivity («#57@), and also have a second causality. But this seems im- 
possible, (for everything has one natural causality), Only the ab- 
solutely first cause, containing in itself whatever there is in the genus 
of causality, has a sufficiently wide causality to bring about those 
activities which the spheres or celestial bodies have in addition to their 
natural movement. In fact, the various natural spheres and bodies 
each have a different activity (sod 3’ &Aws érepov), while the First 
Agent radiates an ever same activity which, together with the specific 
activity of each sphere or elementary body, causes eternal variety 
(rod 3’ del HAAw<). 

In this explanation the Ao Sei elvat of line a11 de facto still applies 
to the sun, although the argument itself is developed in abstraction 
from any concrete application. 

17, Sydovér is frequently used as an adverb, but the position at the 
end of the clause is unusual. 

a18. odxoiv obtws xa. Movements in nature occur according to the 
types of causality outlined above. The terms xai eyovow al xwvhoets 
indicate that in the above there was question of causality itself 
rather than of its result, movement, and thus confirm our inter- 
pretation. 

According to the metaphysics of the chapter there must be a ground 
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for the sameness and regularity which we observe in the world. Further- 
more, different classes of things have one single operation or movement 
peculiar to them. If their movement shows variation, a cause other than 
the thing in question, is responsible. This leads to the assumption 
of a supreme cause. Aristotle does not analyse at all the nature of 
movement (as he does in the Physics) nor resort to the principle 
that only actuality can reduce to actual being that which is pot- 
entiality. The ontology of the last passus appears to be close to Plato’s 
doctrine of the Same and the Different: the supreme principle, rather 
than being the Mover of the first heaven, is the cause of the mo- 
vements which the spheres and bodies have in addition to their own. 
movement. 

The last section (1072a9-18) interrupts the sequence of the argu- 
ment: Aristotle is looking for the cause of movement and rejects the 
Platonic explanation of movement, and even more the early cos- 
mogonies. His basic principle is that actuality is prior to potentiality 
(a9)? 

Apparently the terms repi63@ 7 dAkws of a8 induced the editor to 
interpolate a text (a9-18) which he had found between the papers of 
Aristotle in possession of the School, and which seemed to provide an 
explanation of these terms. 


7*H. von Arnim, Die Entwicklung der Gotteslehre, 59-63, suggests that a10-18 
have been taken from Phys. 259b32 - 260a19. There are indeed certain simi- 
larities in wording and thought, yet I prefer to consider a 10-18 as dealing with 
a more abstract theory than 259b32 - 260a19. In the latter passage a medium 
is assumed to exist between the unmoved and the moving things, whereas in the 
text of chapter six the movement received from the first principle appears to 
form one compounded movement with that of the moving body. 
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Because certain things are moved, others move and are moved, there 
must be being which moves without being moved. — The way in which 
this eternal being, which is actuality, moves may be compared to the 
way in which the object of desire moves, viz. as being loved. The un- 
moved mover is not subject to any change and it exists of necessity. 
On such a principle depends the universe. It is for ever active in the 
happiest of lives, viz. a life of contemplation. Thus it is itself continuous 
and eternal life. Those philosophers who think that the good is not a first 
principle, are wrong. 

Summing up Aristotle says that there is an eternal being, without 
magnitude and free from change. 

The argumentation of chapter seven is subtle, and for the greater 
part implicit; rather than to depart from an analysis of movement as 
in Phys. VIII, Aristotle bases his demonstration on considerations 
dealing with formal causality. 

1072a19-21. énel 8’ obtw +’ évdéyerat, viz. since actuality is first, the 
above mentioned difficulties may be solved. — sata probably refers to 
the theories mentioned in 1071b31-1072a3. A philosopher who 
does not admit Aristotle’s theory of actuality, must inevitably resort 
to an explanation which holds that night, confusion or not-being 
precede the cosmos, 

& voxrdc. See the commentary on 1071b27 and 1072a8; on the 
duo né&vrwv see 1071b 28, — In the preceding chapter Aristotle did not 
mention the view according to which the world is derived from not- 
being. It is possible that the reason why here he added xa % wh bvrog 
is that he wanted to create a climax: in the last analysis, what the 
opposite view asserts is that the world is derived from not-being. How- 
ever, Aristotle may also have had some definite doctrine in mind, as 
for instance that of the void in atomism!. ‘Not-being’ had become a 
‘ In chapter six Aristotle emphasised that aspect of atomism, which consists in 
the hypothesis that there is a primary actuality. 
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technical term with Parmenides, who faithful to the Pythagorean way 
of explaining reality by means of contraries, constructed an opposition 
between being and not-being®. The Sophists frequently used the term 
in their discussions; Plato, or certain members of the Academy, called 
the second principle 7d yh dv4. 

a21-23. In Met. A Aristotle does not present a proof of the existence 
of eternal circular movement®, — The affirmative xai E07: is the counter- 
part of, and an answer to the question el #ovt. The terms det xwvolluevov 
xlyqow dmaverov evoke De caelo I 9, 279b1 and II 4, 288a10-11. 
Whereas in the first chapters of the De caelo this eternity is deduced 
from the fact that circular movement has no contrary, in this passus 
the argument, in as far as it appears in the text, is just the opposite: 
there is ever actual movement, and this is circular. The reason, not 
expressed, is that only circular movement can be perpetual. 

a22. This inference is an a priori conclusion, yet that there is a never 
ending circular movement may also be verified by observation, The 
pair Adye-Eeye" indicates the opposition between argument by (pure) 
reason and observed facts. Cf. G.A. 729b8-9: xazd te dh cov Abyov obtw 
oulveran xal ent rv Epywv. The use of this antithesis goes ultimately 
back to Parmenides who for the first time in the history of European 
philosophy opposed reason to sensitive knowledge’. 

a23. dor’ dtdtog Xv ely 6 npdrog odpavoc. date, rather than being 
consecutive, introduces a clause which summarizes the previous 
argument. 

Zor: tol vt xat 8 xwvet. 6 is subject (Bonitz, Ross), not object of 
vuvet (Alexander, Schwegler). The ov corresponds with that ina21. The 
existence of a mover is implied in the existence of movement and a 


2B 2,9; 7,1; 8,36. — According to Aristotle's account of this theory in G.C. 
318b6 and Met, 986b27-31 Parmenides distinguished between two opposite 
principles in the Way of Seeming, viz. hot and cold (i.e., fire and earth): the hot 
is that which is, the cold that which is not. 

2 Sext. Emp., Adv. Math. VII, 65, mentions a treatise by Gorgias entitled Mept 
03 wh bvr0s. 

* Phys. 201b16-26 (Met. 1066a11); Eudemus ap. Simpl., In Phys. 431,8-16. 

5 In the interpretation of Bonitz and Ross 1072a9-17 could be considered as 
giving such a proof. — De caelo I, cc. 2-4 give a good idea of the central place 
of the theory of eternal circular movement in Aristotle's cosmology. 

¢ Slightly different formulations of this expression occur in the Corpus. Cf. 
Bonitz, Index 435a45 ff, An analogous expression is etiAoyov... xatd thy alodyawv. 
? W. K. C. Guthrie, HGrPh II 25. 
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moving body’. Aristotle does not yet say who this mover is, or where 
he is. This will be stated in the next lines. The statement only intends 
to point out that movement requires a mover. 

a24-26. The upshot of what Aristotle says in these two lines is that 
because there is something which is moved (without moving others) 
and something which is both moving (others) and moving itself, there 
must be an unmoved mover. — In the present state of the text it is very 
difficult to say what is the value or foundation of this kind of argu- 
mentation. This is the more regrettable, since the lines apparently are 
the very basis of the doctrinal assertions in the rest of the chapter. 
I shall first draw up a list of the various explanations which have been 
advanced, and then add a few suggestions which may be of some help 
to understand the text. 
(a) Averroes, op. cit., 317 L M (Freudenthal, of. cit., fr. 28), quotes 
Alexander as taking the text to say that if a thing is composed of two 
elements, one of which can exist by itself, the other will also be able 
to do so (“possibile erit etiam alterum esse per se”), except in the case 
of the composition of substance and accident. Averroes says that an- 
other restriction must be made: the composing elements must be the 
extremes in a relationship of opposition. — Averroes is undoubtedly 
right when he politely remarks that this explanation does not seem to 
follow the text too closely. — It rather reminds one of Alexander’s 
theory of mixture and composition. 
(b) ps, Alexander, 693, 23-26, has little to say: the terms of the first 
part (uécov included) must be read together and xat 7b xwobyevov 
svg should be understood as being implied by the argument. - 
Jaeger has a similar suggestion in his apparatus, based on Phys. 
25621: eel 82 (rd xtvobyevov xal ob xwvobv Eoyarov) xtA. 
(c) In Themistius’ paraphrase, 10, 17-19, uécov is dropped: cum igitur 
detur mobile et idem movens et mobile tantum modo non movens, 
necessario datur et movens non mobile. — It would seem that ps. 
Alexander, 693, 23-26, derived his suggestion on how to understand 
the text, from Themistius’s paraphrase. Bonitz, 495-6, abandoning 
the correction he had proposed earlier’, thinks that the original text 
must have been émel 38 7d uev xwobuevoy xa wh xtvoiv 7d 32 xwvobuevov 
xal xwodv, xal tpitov tolvy gor td ob xtvobuevov xtvet. — The explicit 


® On the use of the question ef #ot: and of the affirmative fort see M. Mignucci, 
La Teoria avistotelica della scienza, Firenze 1965, 59. 
* Observationes Criticae in Arist. Libros Met., Berlin 1842, 125. 
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formulation of the argument would probably have to be in this way, 
as can be verified by comparison with Phys. 256b20 and De anima 
433b15, yet the text of the manuscripts has xal péov. 

(d) Schwegler, 258, shows that it is impossible to read xal yécov 
cotvoy Bort tt 6 ob xwvobyevoy xwvet, for the unmoved Mover is not a 
uéoov, and proposes Bonitz’ earlier correction: érel 38 7b x1vobuevov xal 
xwodv uscov, ott tolvuy te xTA. 

(e) Ross mentioning a not very promising correction by Jackson, who 
reads xal wh, dv for xa pécov, points out the defects of the text, in 
particular, that a clause cannot begin with cotvwy and suggests to 
excise the xat before pécov, but does not attempt to reconstruct the 
text. He understands the text as follows: because that which moves 
being moved itself is an intermediate, there must be something which 
moves while not being moved. 

It is perhaps not possible to reach a solution which is entirely satis- 
factory, but I think that at least some progress towards a solution can 
be made. Contrary to Physica VIII the chapter does not present a well 
elaborated argument to prove the existence of an unmoved Mover 
(unless we assume that a considerable number of lines was dropped), 
Moreover, judging from the context, the argument is based upon a 
specific theory concerning the ontological structure of reality, and not 
upon an analysis of moving and of being moved. If the ontology of the 
chapter is mainly centered around the analysis of formal causality, 
the term péoov is likely to signify the intermediate in the hierarchy of 
being, viz. that which shares in the properties of the supreme principle 
as well as in the nature of the lowest being. Plato made soul and 
mathematical objects intermediates between the ideas and sen- 
sible things!, This view appears to have been further elaborated 
by Xenocrates, who said that to be a mean between the forms and the 
things which are given a form is the very definition of soul and its 
property". Soul is composed of the Same and the Different, which are 
principles of resp. rest and of becoming, of moving and being moved?®. 


2 The Timaeus describes this intermediate position of the soul. See E. Hoff- 
mann, op.cit., 49-53. On the position of mathematical objects see Met. 1090b5 - 
1091429, and K. Gaiser, Ungeschriebene Lehre, 89-104. 

4 Simpl., In De anima, 30,4-6 (fr. 64H) : 8 tig Yuxiig obtog Abyos... Thy ueobrnta 
aibriic... xa zd (tov adriic evBelZaadat. As Prof. Kraemer pointed out to me, this 
text cannot with certitude be ascribed to Xenocrates. 

4 Plutarchus, De animi procr. 1,1012d (fr. 68 H 18-23); tobtoy (scil. tdv 
Apudv rod Evdc Spifovrog zd wAF SOc) 88 "hE Yuxhy tov dprdydy elvar: 7d yap 
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Assuming that Aristotle, at least for some time, professed similar 
views, the argument of a 24-26 would insist on the fact that there is an 
intermediate being, composed of two principles, or showing two 
contrary properties; hence it follows that these principles or properties 
exist outside the ‘mixture’ in a state of purity!’ Aristotle himself is 
likely to have assigned this role of intermediate to the first heaven 
rather than to an immaterial soul, for in the De philosophia and the 
De caelo there are unmistakable indications of a doctrine according to 
which the first heaven is a body for ever alive and moving, endowed 
with mind, 

On this assumption we may leave the text as it is. The xat before 
uéoov would mean ‘in fact’, ‘indeed’!*: “since that which is moved and 
moves is in fact intermediate”. — The following tofvuy is, as many 
commentators have pointed out, impossible in its present position. 
Rather than excising or transposing it, we should consider it a corrupt 
reading. The original may have been ototyov, This term occurs only 
sporadically in the Corpus, and then it has the sense of row and series", 
The frequent use of svororyta (and obotoryoc) as signifying a line of 
predication and the side lines of a scheme of division, makes it plausible 
that a simple series (the First Principle, the intermediate, perishable 
being) was called a ototyoc!, 

The occurrence of the term yécov may also be explained in a slightly 
different way: when Aristotle speaks of movement, he repeatedly 
distinguishes between three aspects of it, e.g., in De anima 433b 
13 he writes; &v wév td xuvoiv, Seitepov 8’ & xuwet, Ex tplrov 7d xwvod- 
vevoy. A similar statement is made in Phys. 256b14. Cf. also M.A. 
700b36; P.A. 703a4; G.C. 318a4-6; 312a13-14, where the point of 
view from which the division is made is the question of which is the 
cause of movement. Even if we assume that something analogous is 


xuvntindy xal + xuvqtov evBelv abtd* tod BE tabtod xal rod érépov cuyuryévre, 
Sy vd yey dott xivhoews doy) al ueraBodts td BE wovijc, Yuxhy yeyovevat, undiv 
Frtoy 06 lordvan xa toPacdan Sivayey } rod xivetodat xal xvety obeav. 

48 It is a principle of Platonic ontology that the part is prior to the whole. Cf. 
Aristotle’s Topics 150a35. 

14 On this sense of xat in the Corpus see W. J. Verdenius and J. H. Waszink, 
Aristotle on Coming-to-be and Passing-away, Leiden 1946, pp. 3-5. 

1 Cf. Met. 1092b34. See. H. Diels, Elementum, p. 60 (soldiers arranged in either 
file or rank form a ototyoc; Cf. the Oath of the Epheboi, Poll. VIII 105). 

%6 This explanation is to a certain extent analogous to that of Alexander as 
quoted by Averroes. 
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meant in this text, there is no complete parity, for the division is here 
based upon the ontology which we mentioned abovel’. 

a25. 6 ob x.vobpevov xtvel. The notion of a mover who moves without 
being moved himself, is a daring innovation. Until Aristotle’s days 
movement had been conceived largely in terms of action and reaction’®, 
and in the Corpus we find this theory upheld for all movers, except for 
the first!*. The conception of an Unmoved Principle was facilitated by 
Plato’s later theory of principles: the principles, although unchange- 
able, were nevertheless said to be active (at least as formal causes) on 
the different levels of the hierarchy of being. Yet diametrically op- 
posed to Aristotle Plato upholds the view that the origin of all move- 
ment is the change of the movement itself which moves itself: 4 tH¢ 
artis wdtiy xwyotons wetaforn (Laws 895a). 

That the Unmoved Mover is &td:ov, odaia. and évépyere is apparently 
concluded from the fact that the first member of a series must be at 
least as perfect as the next member”. 

26. xwet dt de xca. A way of moving in which one remains un- 
moved oneself, is characteristic of objects of desire and thought. ~ Se 
refers to what precedes*!, On the dpexrdv as a cause of movement see 
the Introduction IV, The term here does not signify the object of the 
desire of the irrational part of the soul, but the object of desire in 
general. Bonitz, 496, following ps. Alexander, 693, 32ff., and The- 
mistius’ paraphrase, 18,21ff., adopts the reading of the Codex Lau- 
ventianus, He makes a full stop after dpexrév and reads xal td vonrév 
vtvet ob xwvobusvov. With regard to the doctrine of the entire section 
this reading is certainly possible, yet the manuscripts give only scant 
support to xwobuevov®, Bonitz is right in saying that not every vonrév 
is égexr6v and vice versa (for instance, mathematical entities are not 
desirable), but that is all the more reason to connect 7d voyntév with 76 


17 At the end of the chapter it becomes plain that Aristotle is mainly thinking 
of local movement. 

%* Cf, Alexander, Im Met. 36,21-2, on collision as a determining cause of the 
movement of the atoms according to Democritus’s theory. 

G.C. 324a33-34; G.A. 768b19-21. 

* When in Tim. 37c-e Plato emphasizes the distinction between the changing 
world of phenomena and the eversame being of the eternal model, he uses the 
terms 4 dtdta oboia to qualify the latter. — It is Aristotle’s innovation to call this 
first Being activity. 

*1 On this use of the adverb see Kiihner-Gerth, I, 646-647. 

2 According to Walzer, op.cit., the Arab translation of Ustath has xwotueva, 
but the version of Abii Bishr Matta the singular form. 
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épexzdv and to read a semicolon after it. In conscious opposition to 
Eudoxus Aristotle wants to say that the First Mover is also a supreme 
intelligible: the object of desire which is at the same time an object of 
thought belongs to a particular class of being; it is neither mere 
pleasure nor any of the material things gua material®*. 

a27, coltwy t& mpdita td aird, the first among the objects of desire 
and intellect are the same. The term +& xpér« intimates that Aristotle 
holds that there is a hierarchy of such objects, and ‘the first’ are ob- 
viously ontologically primary things*’, Elsewhere in the Corpus supra- 
mundane principles are mentioned which evoke Plato’s ideas. “It is 
clear that there is neither place nor void, nor time outside the heaven. 
Hence the things there are of such a nature as not to occupy any place, 
nor does time age them, nor is there any change in any of the things 
which lie beyond the outermost motion; they continue through their 
entire duration unalterable and unmodified, living the best and most 
self-sufficient of lives”**, Likewise Met. 982b2 says that the first 
things and the causes are most knowable. 

It should be stressed that to Aristotle the supreme degree of being 
is also eminently knowable. There is no trace in his Metaphysics, if we 
except Book «, of the doctrine which holds that God is above human 
knowledge®*, 

This passus of chapter seven is at the background of Theophrastus’ 
Metaphysics 4b18ff. Theophrastus argues that a reality prior and 
superior to the objects of mathematics can more easily be credited with 
imparting life and motion to things, Yet it must be made plain whether 
this superior reality is single in number, in species or in genus. 

a27. émduunrdyv xsd. These lines serve the purpose of explaining how 
it happens that we desire the objects of knowledge. Aristotle evokes 
the Academic doctrine of a dual desire in man, viz. a desire which 
follows upon thought and insight, and a desire which is consequent 


28 Schadewaldt drew attention to the vonsév of a26 and thinks that by means 
of this term Aristotle underlines the difference between his view and that of 
Eudoxus, according to whom the desire for pleasure is a basic element of all 
things (Satura, Otto Weinreich dargeboten, Baden-Baden 1952, 103-129). 

44 First principles in the field of knowledge only are not objects of desire. 

% De caelo 279a18if. See my Aristotle's Cosmology, p. 29. 

28 See H. A. Wolfson, ‘The knowability and describability of God in Plato and 
Aristotle’, in Harvard Studies in Class. Philol., 1947, pp. 232ff. To the objection 
stated in Paym, 133b-134c that to be known supposes passivity and to be 
moved, Aristotle replies in Met. 1021429 that the relation of knowledge to the 
knowable is different from that of the agent to the patient. 
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upon the perception of perishable things. The object of rational desire 
is called Bovanz6v, that of the sensitive part of the soul éxduuyréy. 

The distinction between the real good and the apparent good is of 
Platonic origin. Plato, opposing the Sophists who said that people 
act driven by desire of what appears to them as a good, asserts that 
man, when doing wrong, does not really ‘will’ that which he is striving 
after. What he really wants is his own happiness?’. 

Aristotle takes up this distinction between man’s apparent good and 
real good in E.N. 1113a15-b and E.E. 1235b25-28: “The desired 
and the wished for is either the good or the apparent good. Now this 
is why the pleasant is desired, for it is an apparent good; for some 
think it such, and to some it appears such, though they do not 
think so”, 

Aristotle uses the term xaAév, and not éya$év, The reason for this 
could be that he is speaking of the object of contemplation and of 
ontological perfection rather than of the object of moral activity®. 

28. Bovdnrdv 38 xpatov 7d dv xaAdv. Bonitz, 497, compares this line 
with those texts where Aristotle says that nature strives for the best, 
as G.C. 336b27, P.A. 687a15, Inc. A. 704b15. There is, however, an 
important difference, viz. in the latter texts ‘the best’ is the best in the 
different genera, whereas here it denotes the highest being. 

a29. dpeydue%a Sé S671 Soxet. This line establishes the priority of the 
intellect over desire. In E.N. 1113a2-14 Aristotle compares the parts 
played by BobAcvatg and Bpektc to the roles of the kings and the people 
in the Homeric society: the kings decide on a policy, for which they 
solicit popular consent®, — In this clause doxetv does not mean ‘to 
seem (to be)’, but ‘to appear to the mind’. The text asserts that the 


% Gorgias 466b-468d. The term Bobdnats denotes this fundamental desire. Cf. 
J. Gould, The Development of Plato's Ethics, 47{f. Although the term was some- 
times used in a broader sense, eventually the restricted sense prevailed. Cf. 
Def. plat. 413c. The term énidvpetv usually denotes desire of what is pleasant 
(E.N. VII 7), but sometimes it may mean desire of suprasensible things 
(émSvpetv pa dhoewx). 

° Cf, also M.A. 700b28 (where the #80 is said to be an apparent good) and De 
anima 433a28. 

* M.A. 700b25f. and Met, 1078a31 make such a distinction, although it is a 
fact that the terms are often miscellaneously used. 

% Cf, H. M. Joachim, The Nicomachean Ethics, p. 103; Gauthier and Jolif, 
L'Ethique a Nicomaque U1 192-193. On Plato's view see Laws 779¢. 
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nots grasps what is man’s true good and that desire is consequent 
upon this insight®!, 

a30. dpyh yao h vonors, scil. of desire. - In the De anima III 10 
Aristotle makes a distinction between the theoretical and the practical 
intellect, and argues that not the former but only the latter sets things 
in movement, in as far as it is moved itself by the object of desire. In 
A 7 this distinction does not yet occur and the text makes less of the 
role of the appetitive faculty than chapter 10 of the De anima III. 

voiig 8¢ ind tod vontod xwvetza. In Plato’s Sophistes 248d-e ‘to be 
known’ is said to imply ‘being moved’ (.veic9o:), and Aristotle, 
although maintaining that the process of knowledge is different from 
passive reception, sometimes uses the term xuwveiv to signify the in- 
fluence of the object on the organ or cognitive faculty®*. The capacity 
to be affected by the object is based upon a sort of community be- 
tween it and the mind. Being and intelligibility precede intellect and 
thought, and the thinking subject is dependent on the object®, 

vonrh d& h éxépa cvororyla xa’ aithy. The term ovororyta is likely to 
have come into use in the Academy where diaeresis was one of the 
most important means of analysis. Its meaning is that of a series of 
terms, as, e.g., the line of the good in the Pythagorean table of op- 
posites, and a line of predication in which each term is wider than that 
which comes under it®, In a diaeresis the term signifies in particular 
the main line of the division®’, In this context overoryia appears to 
have the sense of the line of terms which express positive perfections 
in a table of contrary terms. Such a table is not only used by the 


* Cf, De anima 433a26 and K. v. Fritz’ excellent article on nots in Class. 
Philol, XL (1945), 223-227 (to the Greeks nofis means an intuition of reality 
which has a certain inerrancy). 
% See, for instance, De anima 426b31. 
® With regard to Plato this may be deduced from the Phaedrus (the soul 
nourishes itself by the contemplation of the objects), and Rep. 490b, 517c. 
Cf. A, Dits, Autour de Platon, p. 561. 
™ See Ross’ survey in his transl. of Metaph. A5; Diels, Elementum, p. 66 and 
W. Vollgraff, in Mnemosyne, 1949, 90-91. 
% If we take the division of Top. 143b1 as an example we get: 

living beings 


with feet — without feet 
two-footed — more-footed 

| 
featherless — with feathers. 
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Pythagoreans, but also has a place in Aristotle’s philosophy: through- 
out the Corpus we find scattered texts which uphold that reality is 
compounded of contraries, as, for instance, De bono fr. 5 Ross; Met, 
1004b27ff.; 1005a3 (néven yap % evavela 2 evavelav, doyal bE tév 
2vavtiev +b Ev xa mAHS0c); 1055b28. In other texts, as in A 10, 1075 
a28-30, this is denied, yet 1072a30 is best explained when read against 
the background of such an ontology, for all the terms coming under 
the One, the Determinate and Limit are knowable in themselves, 
whereas what comes under the Dyad is not by itself knowable®®, In 
this chapter Aristotle not only did not reject this scheme, but com- 
pleted it by introducing into it évépyeia and its opposite xtvjarc®”. 
Aristotle says that one of the columns of opposites is xa abrhy 
object of thought. The expression xa’ aisé already occurs in Par- 
menides B 8,29, where it excludes dependence on others and denotes 
strength and perfection of being®*. In the Corpus it is frequently used 
to signify the ‘belonging per se’ to a subject, and also here it could have 
this meaning, viz. ‘is knowable in itself’. However, I would prefer to 
see in it a qualification of 4 érépx cvororyla, so that the translation 
becomes: ‘the line of contraries per se’ is knowable**. These contraries are 
knowable because they signify things which are themselves an essence‘. 
a31. xal rabrng f odola npdry. Of the line of beings per se obota is the 
first class, and in this class being which is simple is first. - To under- 
stand this line we must recall that in the Platonic scheme of being both 
ovata and those qualities which determine the generic essence of things 
were ranked in the class of things per se. This follows not only from the 
fact that these qualities have a determining influence upon the generic 
essence, but also from Met. 1089b23: (Plato) should not confine his 
ingenuity to “things in the same category (and examine) how sub- 
stances and qualities are many.” Now, in the section which preceded, 
Aristotle blamed Plato for not explaining how the beings which are 
not per se can be many. It would, then, follow that the qualities 


%* In the commentary on chapter one I drew attention to the traces of this 
Platonic division of reality in the text. 

® Cf. Phys. 201b24 - 2023. 

%8 See K. Deichgraber, Parmenides Auffahvt zur Gottin des Rechts, Abh. Mainz, 
Ak. 1958, geistes u. soz. w. KI., Nr. 11, pp. 684-5. 

® The Platonists called the line of terms coming under the determinate xa" 
aité, Cf. the fragm. of Hermodorus, ap. Simpl., In Phys. 247,30 - 248,15; 
Aristotle, Divisiones fr. 1,2 (Ross pp. 101-102); Met. 990b21. 

“ Cf. Proty. fr. 5 Ross (p. 32,15) Diiring B 33; Met. 999b2; 1031b20-21, 
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mentioned here belong to the class of beings fer se. — Aristotle points 
out that in this class of beings per se obot« is absolutely first. 

a32. nal cobras h drhij nal naz’ vépyerav. The repetition of xal tadens 
is somewhat harsh, and that is probably the reason why some manu- 
scripts omit it. The words give an excellent sense, however, if we take 
them to indicate the class of obet« in which simple being is first. 

We encounter the term érhoi¢ in Anaxagoras’ theory of mind (De 
anima 40516): except mind all things are composites. The atomists 
made also use of it when they asserted that simple atoms are the ulti- 
mate elements of reality"! In Plato’s ontology the term is not so 
prominent, perhaps because of the fact that he believed even the ideas 
to be composed of the One and of the Dyad. Yet a few significant 
texts occur. For instance, in Rep. 380d and 382e God is said to be 
amhovc. The One itself is éxdotg and things close to the One share in 
its simplicity”. 

Aristotle considers the term an attribute of first being, either of 
absolute, first being, or of first being in a genus. Cf., for instance, 
Protr, fr. 6 Ross (= Diiring B 64); De caelo 269b4. He often speaks of 
‘simple (incomposite) substances’, but it is not always clear what he 
means", In Met. 1027b27 7& ém& are connected with +é ct gory. The 
term probably has the connotation of the immaterial beings. In E.E. 
1217b31 Aristotle gives as examples of obaia mind and god, probably 
because both are immaterial and thus simple and primary. - In Met. 
1015b12 the primary being is said to be simple, and in 1059b35 that 
which is simpler is asserted to be more of a principle than the less 
simple. In 1073a6 the eternal being is said to be characterised by in- 
divisibility and the absence of parts. - The words xa’ évépyetav remind 
the reader that Aristotle is not returning without more ado to Plato's 
theory of the One, but proposes his own doctrine. 

32. ort 88 7b Ev xth. In Plato’s philosophy the One and the simple 
were intimately associated", but Aristotle here abandons this part of 
Plato’s ontology, since he is to replace the One by the ever active Notas: 
the one is no more than a unit and a principle of number, but to be 
simple is a characteristic of substantial being. - One might also take 


1A 135. 

“ Met. 989b16; 1059b35. For a detailed discussion see H. J. Kraemer in 
Philologus 110 (1966), 354f., pp. 51 ff. 

* Cf. Ross, Metaphysics II 276. 

“ Cf, Met. 989b 16: “From this it follows that he must say the principles are the 
One (for this is simple and unmixed), and the Other”. 
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this line to be a casual remark (Ross, 376), or a gloss added in order to 
prepare the way for the doctrine of 55 movers, which are all simple 
substances. Cf. ps. Alexander, 695,10-14, and Bonitz, 498. 

Plato used the doctrine of measure to describe the causality of the 
principles and the process of knowledge: the One determines the Great 
and the Small by imposing a limit upon it‘, so that the divine may be 
said to be the measure of all things**; science has the task to search for 
the mean between excess and deficiency. This mean is the true essence, 
atcd zéxpiféc. To measure a thing signifies to bring to light its essence 
and the elements of which it is composed, and a thing’s measure is its 
form or logos which imparts formal perfection, — In Xenocrates’ Philo- 
sophy this Platonic doctrine of measure seems to have survived*”. 
Aristotle also repeatedly mentions it, although he himself mainly 
uses the concept of measure in the study of quantity*. 

34, dd& why xh. The particle introduces a new step of the argu- 
ment ina spirit of understanding for the Platonists (after the divergent 
view stated in 232-34). The xaAév is the good which is the object of 
man’s strivings*®; it is not an abstraction but an aspect of being. We 
must probably understand xa 1 51’ aid alperév as ‘that is, that which 
is in itself desirable’®*. — Aristotle combines the object of thought with 
that of desire, and for this reason x«Aév is a better term than ‘good’, 
since it denotes something which is the object both of thought and 
desire, — According to E.N. 1097a30-34 that which deserves to be 
chosen for its own sake is happiness. Here the cause of happiness, that 
is, the object of contemplation must be meant. 

a35. xl fot Xprotov del 7 dvédoyov 7b mpdrov. The first in every 
class of being is always the best, or at least something analogous to 


“5 Cf. the Philebus and Statesman, esp. 264; 644; 65a. 
Laws 716c. 

* Cf. fr, 27, 28, 29. - In later Platonism we encounter it in the Didaskalos, ch. 8, 
in Plotinus, V, 5, 4 and in Proclus’ Elem. theol., prop. 117 (nae Sed¢ uetpov tort 
z6v bvt0v). ; 
* Cf, Met. 1053b5. Sometimes Aristotle speaks of the process of knowledge in 
terms of measure (Met. X 6). In his Geistmetaphysik, 155-159, H. J. Kraemer 
concludes his discussion of the text by pointing out a close relationship between 
the doctrine of Aristotle’s First Principle and Plato's One, respectively Xeno- 
crates’ First God. ; 

49 In the Corpus xahéc often has this meaning without connoting the aesthetically 
beautiful. See W. Grundmann, in G. Kittel, ThWNT III, xarde. 

59 See Oates, Aristotle and the Problem of Value, Princeton 1963, 231. 
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it, The purpose of this remark is to show that the Primary Being is 
the best, and also that it is a final cause, which is desired by the 
cosmos®, In Plato's ontology of participation the first of a series is the 
formal and final cause of the following members, as may be concluded 
from his use of the terms xapovotx and yé0e%tc, In the Protrepticus 
B 33 (Diiring) we encounter a similar theory of priority which seems 
to be Platonic®, In Met. V 11 Aristotle lists the various kinds of 
priority; this is also done in the Divisiones Aristoteleae 65 B. Priority 
in nature (piset) means that if the thing which is prior to others gicet 
does not exist, the others will not exist, whereas it can itself exist 
without the others®*. In the Eudemian Ethics I 8 Aristotle criticizes 
the Platonic theory of priority and participation. In Aristotle’s on- 
tology there is only place for priority in the order of efficient and final 
causality. 

1072b1. The text asserts that the ‘for the sake of’ is found in the 
unmovable things, and that it is twofold. The first statement is in line 
with the context which aims at showing that the first principle is an 
object of desire. Aristotle ‘proves’ it by referring to ‘division’, Some 
commentators tried to explain this cryptic remark by turning to the 
following lines, or by reading into it a reference to a distinction made 
in the De philosophia®’. I would prefer to take it as saying that the 
scheme of division of reality (according to the diaeretical method) 
shows that the ‘for the sake of’ is indeed found in the things which are 
not subject to movement. We do not have a model of such a division, 
but we may assume that the argument was that the ‘for the sake of’ 
is an end and therefore has no movement itself. 

Turning now to the second assertion and leaving the precise meaning 
of the distinction for the moment out of consideration, the question 


51 Ps, Alexander 695,20-23 gives the example of the genus ‘movement’: circular 
movement can analogically be called the best. ~ That every class of being is 
meant may be deduced from det. 

5? According to Phys. 194430 only the best can be a final cause. 

8° See Rep. 517c; Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas, pp. 228-9; Sext. Emp., X 269. 
54 F, Dirlmeier, Avistoteles, Eudemische Ethik, 196. 

58 Cf. Met. 1019a2-4; Phys. 260b17-19. 

** 1. Diiring, Aristoteles, 185. This interpretation was provoked by a text of 
Phys. 194236 which says that the distinction between the two meanings of 73 
03 evexa was stated év soic mepl gihocoplac (according to ps. Alexander, 695, 
25-26, the De bono). ~ However, # dtaigeatc here does not have any direct con- 
nection with this distinction of two meanings of the expression. 
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arises what is the purpose of the remark*’, A parallel text in E.E. 
1249b14 ff. may be of help to find the answer: God rules not in the 
sense that he would issue commands, but in that he is an end. This is 
further clarified by the statement that the term ‘end’ has a dual 
meaning, viz. that ‘for the sake of’ and that ‘in the interest of’. Since 
God does not need anything, he cannot be an end in the latter sense. 

This applies to our passus: God is said to be a good: however, things 
are not in such a way directed to God as to bring him advantage, for 
God is entirely self-sufficient. If this interpretation is correct, the 
sentence has a specific role in the chapter. 

As to the distinction of the ‘for the sake of’, the text is corrupt. 
Christ corrected it by adding xai: twl 7d 0B Evexa <xal> tivdc, a cor- 
rection already approved by Zeller®* and adopted by Ross and Jaeger. 
The emendation is fully justified because of (a) the following dv +d 
pév... 7d 8é. (b) parallel constructions in De anima 415b2 and Phys. 
194.435. (c) the doctrine set forth in the chapter™. 

As to the grammatical construction of the clause H, von Arnim 
thought that the genitive twvé¢ signifies the person or thing which 
strives for a purpose. However, this explanation does not have any 
solid base and with the great majority of the commentators we should 
understand twvé¢ as a more explicit rendering of the od. — A second 
question is that of the meaning of got: and odx €or. b 3. With Bonitz 
and Zeller®! I think that it has to be referred to what precedes, so that 


8? According to Hicks, Aristotle, De anima, p. 340 (on 415b2), it is unnecessary 
and interrupts the argument. 

5 Uber die Lehre des Aristoteles von der Ewigheit des Geistes, Sitz. Ber.. d. k. Preuss, 
Ah. d. W., phil. hist. Classe, 1882, pp. 1033-1055 (against Schwegler). xai was 
also read by Alexander: see Freudenthal, op.cit., fr. 29. 

5 St. Thomas who used a defective Latin text, in which the distinction between 
finis cuius gratia and finis cui was hardly intelligible, suggests that the former is, 
of two kinds (viz, one to be produced, one which is always there; unchangeable 
being is an end in the second sense). Thomas in writing this was perhaps in- 
fluenced by Met. 996a21ff. and 1059a35-38, where Aristotle states that the 
ob évexa is the product of becoming (of paétc), and thus intimates that there is 
no of évexa in unchangeable reality, — It would seem, however, that in A 7 the 
perspective is that of locomotion and not of production and becoming. - St. 
Thomas’ interpretation with the distinction of finis in actu and finis in potentia 
was taken up again by M. de Corte, La causalité de Premier Moteur dans la 
philosophie d’Aristote, Paris 1935, 159-161. 

* Wiener Studien 46 (1928), 7-8. 

1 Op.cit., 1055, n. 2 (against F, Brentano, Psychologie, 242). 
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the meaning is that God can only be said to be the object of desire in 
one of the two senses indicated. 

We first encounter the distinction between finis cuius gratia and 
finis cui in the De philosophia (= Phys. 194a35-36), but that the 
divine does not need anything is a theme which frequently recurs in 
Greek philosophy and literature™, In the De caelo I 9 Aristotle posits a 
supreme being which is the téd0¢ of everything and toward which all 
things move, but which itself does not need anything. 

b3. xtwei 8& cg Epcouevov xd. In a26 Aristotle interrupted his argu- 
ment of an unmoved Mover, to speak about the way in which the object 
of desire moves. He now returns to this First Mover and says that it 
moves by being desired. The «s probably serves the purpose of quali- 
fying the unusual épdpevov (&%v applies to human love). Aristotle 
could not use the term épexrév, for an object of desire is not always 
actually desired®, It would seem that only things which have mind can. 
experience this desire and that Aristotle is thinking here of the celestial 
bodies**, On the cause or condition of the rise of desire in the first 
heaven see the Introduction IV. 

b4, xwovpéver 38 ré&AAa xtvet. The manuscripts’ reading xtvovpéve is 
confirmed by the Arab versions® and adopted by Jaeger. Ross thinks 
that the sense ‘by the things moved it moves all other things’ can 
hardly be obtained from the Greek and proposes to read x:vobpeve: 
‘All other things move by being moved’. This reading however is 
hardly probable, for the statement that other things move is irrelevant 
in this context. Moreover, in his discussion of movement Aristotle 
repeatedly distinguishes between ‘that which is moved’, ‘the mover’ 
and ‘that by means of which it moves’**, so that one would expect a 
similar distinction here. Further evidence in support of the reading 
xtvoupév may be found in Laws 898e-899a where Plato writes that 
one way in which soul, if itself outside the stars ,might move them is 
by using a body of fire as an intermediate. — In view of this we must 
with Jaeger return to the manuscripts’ reading xvovpéven, while leaving 


* Cf, Xenophanes A 32; Parmenides B 8,33; Euripides, H.F., 1341; Xenophon, 
Mem. 1,6, 10; Tim. 33d; 34b; De caelo 279a21; E. Norden, Theos Agnostos, 
p. 14. 

® To desire’ does not always have the pregnant sense of épav and thus, in the 
English translation, as need not be added. 

“Cf. Theophrastus, Met. 5a28-b2 (fujuy’ av ely + xevobpeva). 

* Walzer, op.cit., 226. 

8 Cf. Phys, 256b14ff.; De anima 433b13. 
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open the possibility that some words disappeared from the original 
text®’. If this is the case, I do not think that + odpav@ was left out 
(as Jaeger suggests). Aristotle’s intention is to make plain that there 
is a central source of motion, which moves by being desired. This 
statement is surprising because observation shows that there are other 
causes. Hence Aristotle writes that it is by means of the physical 
causality of that which desires it that the supreme being moves the 
other things. The original may have had something like dpeyéyeve 8¢, 
i.e., by means of that which desires it. 

Lines b3-4 implicitly state that the First Mover does not have a 
direct efficient causality in respect of the world. There must however 
be contact between it and the outer sphere because there is in- 
fluence of the one upon the other. Yet this contact differs from the 
reciprocal contact between two bodies: the outer sphere does not touch 
the First Mover; the latter's causal influence and thus its contact is 
different from physical contact. Cf. De gener. et corr. 323a33 where 
Aristotle brings the example of our being grieved by someone else, In 
such a case we say that this person touches us, although we do not 
touch him. 

In A7 there is not the slightest hint of the view according to which 
the First Mover would have to be in a place in order to move, It would 
even seem that such a view is excluded since the First Mover is as- 
sumed to move by desire. Phys. VIII advances a different doctrine in 
as far as it asserts that the First Mover must be at the circumference 
of the world, and assigns physical causality to it (267a21-b9). 

b4. Aristotle now develops a new thought: whatever is moved, 
changes (el expresses a general condition). This principle is closely 
related to the analysis of movement in Phys. III. 

The interpretation of b5-6 is beset with difficulties. Contrary to 
what Bonitz and Christ did, but following Ross and Jaeger I assume 
that } xweiran, cobry d8 Evdtyerar drug eyety go together and that we 
must read ye for 8é. If this assumption is right, Aristotle states that 
the first heaven in spite of the fact that it is actuality, is subject to 
some kind of change, in as far as it moves locally. 

h pop h perry signifies the substance of the revolving first heaven 
rather than only its circular movement. Cf. De caelo 292b26, — Jaeger’s 


*? Bonitz suggests to read +d 8% xivodpevov. This certainly would give a good 
sense, yet such a considerable correction of the text is not warranted since the 
manuscripts’ reading is not impossible. 
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text &o9’ gop (after E. J. and Van Moerbeke), is better than the 
reading éor’ el gop of AP and ps. Alexander, adopted by Ross. 

el xa évéoyeu éotw. Jaeger adds ei (following E?) and writes évepyeta, 
an impressive suggestion, but without support in the manuscripts or 
Arab and Latin translations. The correction does not seem necessary, 
for évépyeix oboa occurs in 1072425, and it can be said also of the first 
heaven, if the restriction is added that the first sphere has some 
potentiality. 

zat témov, xai el wh xar’ obctav. The expression xweicdar (yera- 
Parretv) xatk repeatedly occurs in the Corpus®, — Aristotle coined a 
special term to denote the only change occurring in the celestial bodies, 
viz. movement x69ev rot. See De caelo 277418; 311b32; E.N. 1174430 
and Met. 1069b26. Elsewhere in the Corpus Aristotle intimates that 
this movement is not a local movement in the strict sense of the term, 
because the first heaven is not in a place, 

b7, énel 8¢ or, xt. Aristotle’s argument for the existence of an un- 
moved Mover, — if we may call it an argument —, is based upon the 
concept of formal causality”: there must be a being which is pure 
actuality, without any change. Hence there is nothing left that it 
could do or become. 

b8. goed yap h medry THv petaBordy, tabryg d8 h xbxdrc. In the pre- 
vious chapters we met the principle that each type or class of being 
has one natural movement or activity. This principle which has an 
important role in Aristotelean cosmology”, is already intimated in 
the Hippocratic treatises: a characteristic property or activity is 
considered to be the manifestation of the mysterious substance under- 
lying it”. We find this view in Plato’s Protagoras 348b. In Rep. 352d- 
353b Plato assigns one essential function to each species of things, a 
view which was taken over by Aristotle in his Protrepticus fr. 6 Ross 
(= Diiring B 61-65). Making use of the Academic theory that the 
successive regions of the universe each have their own natural body 
endowed with a typical movement’ Aristotle established his theory 
of simple bodies each of which has a specific local movement”. In this 


* Cf. Phys. 20033. 
° Phys, 212b7-10; De caelo 2708. 

7 See 1072a24-26. 

71 Cf. De caelo 269b29ff. 

% J. Souilhé, Etude sur le terme AYNAMIE dans les dialogues de Platon, pp. 55ff.; 
Hipp., De nat. hom., 5: Exaotov abrév Eyer Sivayty te xal paw Thy Ewvrod. 

78 K, Gaiser, Platons Ungeschriebene Lehre, pp. 182ff. 

*4 Cf, my Aristotle's Cosmology, 16-20. 
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perspective alteration and other changes are dependent on local move- 
ment. This theory, which is one of the main doctrines of the De caelo, 
is confirmed by Phys. VIII, 7: combination and separation are at the 
origin of all other changes (this explanation is close to an atomistic 
theory rejected in the De gen. et corr.). It is not unlikely that, in the 
last analysis, this preponderance given to local movement is dependent 
on an (Academic) theory according to which the successive regions in 
space are related to the successive levels in the hierarchy of being’. 

opé is most properly said of things that do not move by themselves”6, 
and when said of the first heaven, it connotes an outside cause of this 
movement, — The circle is more perfect than the straight line, because 
it is ‘fulfilled’ (reAetoc) : what is perfect is also prior?’, 

b9. tabryy 88 tobro xtvet: the unchangeable being moves the first 
heaven. In this context x.vetv has a less pregnant sense, viz. to move as 
a final cause’, 

Why does desire of the First Mover result in circular motion, and 
not, for instance, in rest?7* It has been suggested that the answer to 
this question lies in the fact that the only movement possible for the 
sphere of the aether is a rotation**, However, I would rather prefer the 
following explanation: if subordinate nods present in a body has some 
form of permanent intuitive thinking, its body can only imitate this 
highest activity by perpetual circular movement. Since circular move- 
ment has no terminal which it strives to attain, it can continue for 
ever. 

b10. & dvéyxnsg dex éotly bv xcA. When the Unmoved Mover is 
perpetual actuality (1072a25), he is what he is and cannot be any- 
thing else. Therefore, the first being ‘is by necessity’, In Presocratic 
philosophy, évéyxn usually means inevitable necessity inherent to the 
cosmos and cosmic process. In order to stress that this world is un- 
changeable Parmenides calls his goddess Ananke. In Empedocles’ 
poem cosmic necessity has an important role; Democritus ascribed 
necessity to all natural process*, In his Nubes 377; 405 Aristophanes 
seems to allude to the use of Necessity as a principle of explanation by 


78 See also De caelo 277a18; 288415; E.N. 1174430. 

%8 Phys. 22634. 

7 De caelo 269234. 

78 Cf. M. de Corte, op.cit., 163. 

7 Theophrastus, Met. 5a25. 

80 W. Brécker, Aristoteles!, Frankfurt a.M, 1964, p. 218. 
51 Empedocles A 45; Democritus A 66. 
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Anaxagoras and Diogenes, who had not succeeded in reducing all 
process to a single cause (Mind)*. In Plato’s writings Necessity is a 
key concept: it expresses the forces and limitation inherent in bodily 
nature, i.e., in the last analysis belonging to the Indeterminate Dyad, 
which can never be completely brought under the control of reason; 
one might call it the irrational condition of the sublunar world*®. 
Although Aristotle knew this Platonic use of the term™, he frequently 
uses &véyxy to signify a property of that which is always®. In Met. 
1026b27 he points out the difference between Plato’s dvaryxatoc 
(Gudvog) and the sense in which he is using the term (+ ph évdéyeo9ur 
#dwc). Aristotle adds that what is by necessity is a principle (airy 
dex) xat aben alta gor). The reason for this is that the ultimate 
principle must be unchanging, the more so since they must be the 
foundation of thought and certitude. In Met. IV 7 Aristotle establishes 
a connection between things in rest and the principles of thought. 
Opposing the view of Protagoras, he writes in 1009a36-38: “And 
again we shall ask them to believe that among existing things there is 
also another kind of substance to which neither movement nor 
destruction nor generation at all belongs”**. From this we may infer 
that for Aristotle a first, necessary being must exist, in order to 
secure the certitude of man’s knowledge*’. The necessity of this first 


8 W, Theiler, Zur Geschichte der teleologischen Naturbetrachtung bis auf Aris- 
toteles*, Berlin 1965, p. 79. 

83 See F. Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, 160-177 and J. Skemp, The theory of 
motion in Plato's Later Dialogues, 904. 

* De caelo 284415. — In his ‘Greek Science and Mechanism’, Class. Quart, 33 
(1939), 129-138, D, M. Balme studied this use of the term of Ananke in Aristot- 
le's works, The author summarizes his examination of the evidence as follows: 
Ananke is a general name for the workings of the material cause when they are 
distinguished from the purposeful movements initiated by Physis. However, 
Ananke has a wider sense: it also indicates process which is an unavoidable result 
of certain physical interactions, The phenomena which Aristotle ascribes solely 
to Ananke are always accidental attributes; secondly the products of Ananke 
are always subsequent to the products of Physis, Ananke does not come into 
effect until after Physis has initiated a movement. 

8 G,C, 338a1-2; Phys. 196b12; Met. 1050b18. 

* Oxford translation, Cf, Met, 1010a3-4: dre yap totw dxlyntog wig eborg Serxttov 
adrois xat nevartov abtobc. 

8 In Met. IV 5 Aristotle appears to make certain concessions to those who say 
that contradictory states or qualities can be predicated of the material world. 
Aristotle concedes that the evidence of sensitive cognition does not make the 
principle of contradiction very clear, but the fact that there is a necessary being 
does make the principle evident. 
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being is logically consequent upon the fact that it does not change, and 
is its very existence®*. In this way Aristotle reconciled and brought 
together in one synthesis two key — concepts of his predecessors viz. 
yous and dveyxn. 

nal f, dvdynn, xardc, ie, Eyer xadc. Not to be subject to chance, 
force, pressure, limitation and change is a most desirable condition. 
Cf. De caelo 284.15: drovog Suk 7b wndeptds mooadeiadar Bralag dvaeyxnc. 
Met. 1015b14-15: et &pa Borw kero, dtdia xal dxtvynta, obdey <2v> éxelvorg 
orl Blaov ob38 nak pbar. 

b11-13. These lines attempt to explain in which of three possible 
senses, the first being is necessary. — The assertion that this first 
principle is necessary (b10) may cause some surprise to the reader, 
who remembers that for Plato necessity is the characteristic of the 
lowest of being. - The three senses listed are those mentioned in 
1015a20 but the order here is different: the enumeration proceeds 
from enforcement coming from the outside to inner necessity, inherent 
to one’s essence and being. ~ This last way of necessity, in particular 
the terms dA,’ &xAéc, may be explained by a quotation from Met. 
1015b11-14; “The necessary in the primary and strict sense is the 
simple; for this does not admit of more states than one, so that it 
cannot even be in one state and also in another; for if it did, it would 
already be in more than one”. — The passus contains authentic Aristo- 
telean thought, yet it interrupts the sequence of the argument and may 
have been added later. 

Ps. Alexander, 696,27, thinks that the primary being is necessary in 
the second sense, but this is wrong. According to b8 as well as in view 
of the meaning of the terms, the third sense is most properly ascribed 
to the supreme being. 

b13. &x rormbeng Kea dpyitic Horntat 6 odpavdg xal h puatc. The verb 
Hernza. conveys the idea of some sort of causal dependence in being 
and in operation. Cf. De caelo 279a28-30: “From it (= téxet) derive 
(&qpzyz0) the being and life which other things, some more or less 
articulately but others feebly, enjoy” (Oxf. Transl.). In Plato’s Laws 
732e the term has a similar sense: without any restriction man should 


8 J. Chevalier, La notion du nécessaire chez Aristote, Paris 1915, p. 142, draws 
attention to the role of the necessity of the First Being in Aristotle's philosophy, 
but the author is not so fortunate in his explanation of this necessity (viz. 
it would result from its self-sufficiency). 
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with all his strivings ‘be suspended to’ the divine things**. While in 
this text the term jerqra applies in particular to man’s operation, in 
Met. 1003b17 the sense of formal dependence is stressed: navtayod 3¢ 
nvplag tod mpdrou h emorqun, xal 2% ob ca didra Horyrar®. — In view of 
these texts it would seem that the term 4prytat here indicates in the 
first place that the activity and desire of the heavens turn to the first 
principle, A certain ontological dependence may be connoted, but it 
is difficult to say which type of dependence. In view of the Platonic 
character of the ontology of the chapter it would seem that this 
dependence might consist in the fact that on a lower level in the 
hierarchy of being the heavens imitate the first principle. 

6 obpavdc xat 4 pbarc. The term gbatc is likely to signify the sum total 
of things in this world in as far as they are subject to change. Diag 
does have this sense in Phaedo 96a (rept pdcews toroptav) and Tim. 47a. 
Plato himself, reacting against a view which makes physis a kind of 
autonomous realm in which spontaneity and chance determine every- 
thing, often uses the term to signify the nature of things, their 
meaning and value, and also the permanence of unchanging being®. 
In the Corpus the term occurs in a gamut of meanings, as Met. A 4 
shows. The sense which bats has here, viz. that of ‘the sum of things 
subject to change’ also occurs in De anima 430a10, — Aristotle does 
not say whether the heaven and the rest of the cosmos both depend in 
the same way on the first principle. In view of 1072a24 and 1072b4-5 
it would seem that the dependence of the sublunar world is indirect, 
viz. through the intermediary of the heavens. 

b14. With Sieywyh 8’ éotly xt. a new section begins. Thus far 


8 Cf, W. Schadewaldt, op. cit., 129. — I think that, 2 Sv of e5 must be connected 
with Seta in e2, 

% Cf, Theaet. 156a: dpyh 8& 88 Fic ual & vuv 34 EA youev névea Hprmta. — Plato 
refers to a principle of knowledge. Yet in his philosophy principles of knowledge 
and principles of things are intimately related, if not identical. Cf. Protrept. fr. 5 
(Diiring B 36); De caelo 30 2a10ff.; Met. 1022a10. 

" Especially in the text quoted from De caelo 19 this ‘being suspended by 
desire’ or ‘being turned towards the séh0¢’ is of central importance. 

% Soph. 265c. Cf. D, Manusperger, Physis bei Platon, Berlin 1969, 56-57. 

* Cf, Laws 891c; 892c. — The original sense of the term is that of being, rather 
than that of growing. See D. Holwerda, Commentatio de vocis quae est gia. vi 
atque usu, Groningen 1955, 104 (the root 9v is the equivalent of the Latin /u 
and the English be). 

% J, Zabarella, Comm. in tres Arist. libros de anima, Venetiis 1605, i.h. 
mundus generationi et interitui obnoxius” (quoted after Hicks). 
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Aristotle described what one might call the entitative properties of the 
first being, viz. it is voyrév, mpdtov rd dv xadédv, obata, dmhody, Evéoyera., 
and he pointed out that it is desired by the first heaven. He now turns 
to an examination of its activity. The inquiry is inspired by the prin- 
ciple that the noblest human acts will show some similarity with the 
activity of unchangeable entity. Aristotle furthermore argues that this 
first being, since it is the object of desire, must be supreme pleasure; 
hence it has a cognitive activity, because this activity involves pleasure. 
There is yet a second line of thought in the passus: supreme nois is 
identical with the vonrév, and the first principle is thought. 

In Tim. 36e Plato writes that the world-soul enveloping the heaven 
and “revolving within its own limit made a divine beginning of 
ceaseless and intelligent life for all time” (transl. by Cornford). It 
would seem that Aristotle deliberately transposed this Platonic 
doctrine of a first principle of movement to the level of an absolutely 
First Being (1071b32)®. 

In Pol. 133416 the term d:aymyh has the sense of certain activities 
of our leisure time, in which we indulge because we enjoy them, as for 
instance, study and intercourse with friends. In 1338a10 it is as- 
sociated with ozo, and in 1339b17-19 it is connected with happiness, 
the end of human life. The term occasionally has the wider sense of the 
way in which we pass our life®, In Met. 981b18 and 982b23 Aristotle 
distinguishes between the things necessary for life (and the efforts 
needed to acquire or insure them) on the one hand and man’s life, 
pursuits, study, once these basic needs have been fulfilled ,on the other 
hand. This second state is called d:ayeyn, and it is also associated with 
faotavy and %8ov7"". — In our passus diywyh has the narrow sense of 
study and contemplation (accompanied by pleasure) which can only 
be sustained over a short period. 

The assertion that man’s noblest pass-time or activity is that of God, 
is apparently based upon the assumption of an analogy between man 
and God, that is, on the conviction that man shares in the Nots. 

utxpdv ypévov. That man is not capable of sustained, uninterrupted 


% On the relation of this doctrine with Platonic thought see H. J. Kraemer, in 
Kantstudien 58 (1967), 330, n. 63. 

** Cf, W. L. Newman, The Politics of Avistotle, III, 449. 

" In Plato’s dialogues the term 3xyayi has the general sense of a way of life, 
but hardly signifies a life of contemplation. — The distinction between different 
types of life is Platonic, Cf, Apol. 29d-e, and C. J. de Vogel, ‘Plato, Aristoteles 
en het Ideaal van het beschouwende leven’, in Theoria, Assen 1967, 154-171. 
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activity is a theme which repeatedly recurs in the Corpus. Cf. E.N. 
1175a3-4: mac odv od8elo ovvexes HSerau%, In 1178b25-27 we read: 
noig wav yap Yeoig drag 6 Blog paxcproc, toic 3’ dvOpmnotc, ep’ Scov 
dpotepe. v1 tig touleys evepyelas Sndtpyet. ~The reason why man quickly 
tires is given in Met. 1050b22-28: the being of sublunar things com- 
prises potentiality; hence an always the same activity is not possible. 
Potentiality in the realm of the essence is the cause of change at the 
level of activity. — Aristotle’s view here stands in contrast with what 
Plato writes in his Republic, viz. that prolonged contemplation is 
possible: those who might want to continue their contemplation of the 
Good, must be forced to take care of the needs of the city (Rep. 519d). 

éxeivo. In Plato’s dialogues éxetvog is frequently used to designate 
the world of ideas beyond the visible things. 

b16. eel xo) Sov} 4 evépyern tobtov. The argument, which is not 
explicitly formulated, is: the activity of the first principle is comparable 
to our activity in our leisure time; for this reason as well as because of 
the fact that the first being never tires, its activity is pure pleasure. 

Aristotle’s concise statement calls for comment: what does he mean 
when he writes that activity is pleasure and which is the place of 
pleasure in the life of the supreme principle? 

For Aristotle the activity (rd tpyov) of a thing is its supreme good 
and its end’, When he distinguishes between various types of activity, 
viz. work which produces something and work which consists in the 
use of a faculty, it is the latter which constitutes man’s highest 
activity!!, — In this chapter Aristotle starts from a statement about 
man’s highest activity to infer from this in which way the first prin- 
ciple may be said to be happy. Elsewhere he takes the popular con- 
ception of the blessed life of the gods as his starting-point: god cannot 
have a virtuous activity, say of justice, liberality or temperance, but 
is only engaged in contemplation. Hence it follows that perfect 


° See Gauthier and Jolif, I 842-843. Cf. also 1176b34-5; 1177a21-22. 
% Cf, Phaedr. 250a; for other texts see E. des Places, Platon. Lexique, p. 168. 

100 Cf, Met, 1019a8: wat réhog éxitotov +d Epyov and Met. 1050a21: xb yap Epyov 
éhog, th 38 evépyena 1d Epyov. 101 Eud. Ethics 111. 

102 Eth, Nic. 1178b3-10. In 1134b27 he writes that God has an activity charac- 
terized by immobility. 

293 Tt would follow from this that in the text 43ovy signifies joy rather than just 
pleasure. On this meaning of #8ovA see De anima 412a26. — évépyeta here is a 
never changing, never ending activity. It has stability, and it is different from 
human activity which is always becoming, and not a lasting possession (E.N. 
1168a12-15). 
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happiness is a contemplative activity. In view of these texts évépyeu 
in b16 is likely to connote the activity of contemplation’. 

Several texts in the Corpus deal with the precise relationship 
between activity and pleasure. E.N. 1153a12-15 mentions and dis- 
proves a view according to which pleasure would be a process which 
takes place in the sensitive part of the soul and in which man is largely 
passive. Aristotle maintains that pleasure is an activity’, — In the 
Protrepticus fr. 14 Ross (= Diiring 87) a similar statement occurs: 
GAAd why H ye tedela evépyera xal dxedrutos év éaury Eyer td yalpew dore 
dy etn } Sewpntixh evépyern macdv HStory. In this connection Aristotle 
makes a distinction between pleasure which is enjoyed while one lives 
and works, and pleasure which consists in life as such (ard 7 Civ 
48%, cf. B 88, 89 Diiring). It is likely that in A 7 Aristotle has this 
second type of pleasure in mind, which is above the realm of momentary 
pain and pleasure, and seems to flow forth from one’s very existence 
and life. Apparently life is implicitly a certain self-awareness and self- 
knowledge. 

In E.N. X Aristotle seems to have modified his theory of the 
identification of activity and pleasure of E.N. VII. For in E.N. X 4 
he only asserts that pleasure accompanies, completes and intensifies 
activity (Enero, a5; tederot, a15; ovvabEer, 230), Of great significance 
in this passus is the insight that pleasure has a supra-temporal aspect: 
its form will not become more perfect, even if it lasts longer, and in 
this it is akin to activity! 

The text of 1072b17 need not be understood as affirming complete 
identity between activity and pleasure’. One could take it to mean 
that pleasure accompanies every activity’, Yet the gist of the text 


1¢See A. J. Festugitre, Aristote. Le plaisir, XXI and Gauthier and Jolif, 
L’'Ethique a Nicomaque 11 779. The authors point out that in E.N. VII, cc 12-15, 
Aristotle adopts to a large extent Eudoxus’ theory of pleasure: pleasure is a 
good, one kind of pleasure is the supreme good. 

198 There is a real discrepancy between E.N, VII 13 and X 4, 

26 See J. L. Ackrill, ‘Aristotle's distinction between évépyea and xlvqotc’ in 
New Essays on Plato and Aristotle, ed. by R. Bambrough, London 1965, 125-141, 
p. 128. 

17 In particular when we read with recent editors xal #Sovh } evépyeux tobrov. 
1 Thus, Gauthier and Jolif, op. cit., — J. Léonard, Le bonheur chez Aristote, 
Bruxelles 1948, 80, thinks the text states the identity of both and that Met. A 
is earlier than E.N. X. ~ I Diiring, Aristotle's Protvepticus, 250, n. 2, assumes 
Met. A to be earlier even than E.N. VII. - I have already drawn attention to 
several facts which point to an early date of chapter seven. 
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as well as the following considerations make it likely that Aristotle 
partially identified both. 

Aristotle apparently brings in the question of pleasure because it 
rated high in his scale of values and he felt it could not but be attri- 
buted to the First Principle. - According to Aristotle all beings strive 
for pleasure. The basis for this striving is a divine element in their 
nature, i.e., a certain likeness with God, who is in a state of uninter- 
rupted pleasure, — his activity being characterized by immobility. 
“Tf the nature of anything were simple, the same action would always 
be most pleasant to it. This is why God always enjoys a single and 
simple pleasure; for there is not only an activity of movement, but an 
activity of immobility, and pleasure is found in rest more than in 
movement”?®, All things imitate the first; when striving for pleasure 
they imitate a supreme pleasure in the First Principle, whose very 
activity is pleasure, 

This position which considers pleasure man’s highest good, was a 
daring innovation™, In Plato’s later years the question of whether 
pleasure is man’s good or not was hotly debated. The Philebus reflects 
several theories of pleasure?, Speusippus maintained that pleasure, 
being the opposite of pain, is not a good™®, To Eudoxus, on the other 
hand, pleasure was the supreme good. Aristotle appears to take a 
position close to that of Eudoxus!4, He did distinguish, however, 
between various types of pleasure and denied that pleasure of the 
senses can become the true purpose of ethical life’. As was pointed 
out above Aristotle made pleasure an aspect of the experience of life 
itself, that is, an aspect of self-knowledge. He combined man’s funda- 
mental desire of knowledge (Met. 980a1; E.N. 1096b17) with a similar 
desire of pleasure: by proclaiming God as the supreme object of 


1009 EN, 1154b24-28. 

10 Ph, Merlan, Epicurus and Aristotle, Wiesbaden 1960, 19-37, also concludes 
that kinship with God is the basis for imitation. 

11 See E.N, 1153b9-13: Gore ely dv tic ABovh 7 Sptotov, tov norMOv HBovov 
eutrov odaiy, et Ervyev dmhac. 

112 See A, Digs, Platon. Le Philébe (Budé), LIII-LXXV. 

us EN. 1153b1-7. Cf, 1104b24 and R. Philippson, ‘Verhandlungen iiber die 
Lustlehre’, Hermes 60, p. 454. 

44 Cf, I. Diiring, Aristotle's Protrepticus, pp. 250-251; W. Schadewaldt, op. cit., 
p. 122, 

45 De iustitia fr. 4 (R® 86). Bignone, L’Aristotele perduto e la formazione filo- 
sofica di Epicuro, I, Firenze 1936, thinks that this text witnesses to an anti- 
hedonistic stage in Aristotle's thought. However, this is certainly not the case. 
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knowledge as well as by asserting that he is in a state of uninterrupted 
pleasure he could make him the end of human activity"®. 

b17. xa 3:4 codr0 Syphyopatc aladyorc vonors Hdtotov. — When activity 
is man’s highest good, inactivity deprives him of it. - On several 
occasions Aristotle points out that it is the soul’s task to be alive and 
engaged in some activity. Sleep, on the other hand, is a situation in 
which the soul is inactive and does not really live". — In Met. © 6-9 
Aristotle elaborates the distinction between the capacity to act and 
real activity. He points out that we apply the term ‘to know’ to a man 
who uses his knowledge rather than to one who merely has it. In 
Protr. fr. 14 he had already said that a waking man ‘lives more’ (Cv 
dpa p&dAov) than one who is sleeping. “Perfect and unimpeded (4x0- 
duoc) activity contains in itself delight, so that the activity of thinking 
must be the most pleasant of all”™8. 

aloo. Certain quovordyo. upheld the view that sensations, as, 
for instance, seeing and hearing, are accompanied by pain which we 
no longer notice because we have grown used to it®, Plato has a more 
optimistic view and frequently speaks of the pleasures caused by 
different types of sensation’, Aristotle states that both pleasant and 
painful things can be the object of sensation’*!, Thus wherever there 
is sensation, pain and pleasure will occur. However, in as far as 
sensation is an activity, it is the fulfilment of a potentiality and must 


446 In spite of Aristotle's synthesis the question of whether and of how God is 
happy continued to be discussed, as we may with some probability infer from 
the fact that Theophrastus wrote a treatise on The Happiness of the Gods (D.L., 
V 49). 

47 Protrept. fr. 14 (Diiring B 83). dypla quyiie 6 tmvog dar’ dx evépyern. Cf. 
E.E, 1219b20, which gives the same definition. 

In Presocratic thought sleep was generally regarded as being brought about by 
the moistening of the soul and/or by a reduction of organic heat. 

Cf. G. Viastos, in Amer. Journ. of Philol., 1955, 364-5, n. 56-57 (Diog. Apol., 
\ 19,44; Empedocles A 85; Hippocrates, De Flat. 14). 

Diiring suspects that the theme ‘sleep is inactivity’ is authentically Aristotelean ; 
in his commentary on the Protrepticus, 246, he quotes several instances of its 
use 1216a2-10; a24ff.; E.N. 1095b32; 1147a11-14; 1178b18-20. 

28 Pyotr, fr. 87 Diiring (transl. by Diiring). 

M9 See E.N. 1154b5-8. Theophrastus ascribes such a view to Anaxagoras 
(Doxogr. gr. 504,9). 

320 Cf. Rep. 584b-c; Phil. 51b; Tim. 65a. 

121 De anima 414b4. Cf. Also 413b23: brov pay yap aleDyare, ual AORN te xa 
aBovh. 
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bring some satisfaction. Thus Aristotle writes in E.N. b23: zack 
nikouy yap aloIqaw sorw ovfl?2, 

In the text sensation and thought are said to lead to (or to produce) 
expectations and memories. The reader will be prompt to infer that 
the latter must be the direct cause of pleasure. Yet Aristotle’s view is 
more complicated. In Rhet, 1370a28-35 he writes that expectations 
and hopes, in as far as they are sensitive cognition (énetnep xa alody- 
atc), give us pleasure. But their power is still greater, for they also 
allow us to see the good consequences of things which when present 
were not agreeable, or they help us to enjoy something which is not yet 
present. — In E.N. 1166a24-25 a somewhat different explanation is 
given: the virtuous man always does what is right and therefore is 
always happy about his past deeds. Likewise the fact that he knows 
that he will act rightly in the future fills him with joy!8. 

b18, h BE vénarg 4% xa abchy oh nat’ abed dptorou xal h uddtora 
70d wdhrora, 

F. M. Cornford analysed the meaning which the term véyaug has in 
Plato’s dialogues: (a) intelligible cognition as opposed to ate9yorg or 
86&. (b) within the province of intelligible cognition the intuitive 
apprehension of an idea or principle (here é&acda, vaTideiv, Detour 
are used); secondly the perfectly clear contemplation of truth (voiv 
éyew)4, Tt would seem that this analysis also applies to the meanings 
of vénotg in the Corpus and that in b18 the term has the sense of 
contemplative knowledge. 

xa) aSchy. The preposition x«7é% here stresses what is contained in 
the very actuality of thought, setting it apart from influences coming 
from the outside. One may illustrate the text with a passus from the 
Phaedo 66a where Plato speaks of examining an object by thought alone, 
without letting sight or other senses interfere in this contemplation: 
adeh xa)” adthy clarxpwvet tH dtavole yocpevoc ard xa abcd elarxprvdc 


12 Cf, 1174b26 and 109617. 

143 Here Aristotle sets forth a view which is contrary to that of Aristippus ac- 
cording to whom man’s good does not consist in hope for the future or rec- 
ollections of past events, but in what is now (6 napévm). See fragm. 207 
Mannebach (Athenaeus XII, p. 544a-b). 

144 ‘Mathematics and Dialectic, in the Republic’, in Mind XL, 37-52; 173-190, 
p. 51, ~ Miss H. D. P. Lee argues that vénots sometimes signifies the typical 
knowledge of mathematical objects, ‘Aristotle's Account of the First Prin- 
ciples’, in Class. Quart, 1935, 113-124. 
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Exacroy emyerpot Iypedew tov dvrov"5, Judging from this text Aristotle's 
expression ‘thinking by itself’ does not mean that this type of knowl- 
edge has no object. The following words 708 x3’ aitd d&ptorov indicate 
this object, viz. of the best and noblest being, which exists by virtue 
of its own essence. The terms evoke the passus in the Republic where 
Plato introduces the idea of the Good. But doesn’t Aristotle in his 
Ethics emphatically deny that there is a supreme Good?1?* On closer 
inspection of the text it would seem that Aristotle, rather than re- 
jecting the existence of a supreme Good, denies that there is a sub- 
sistent form of goodness (which would be the concept of goodness) ; 
furthermore, he states that such a universally conceived form of good- 
ness could never be an object of desire for man, These texts of the 
Endemian and Nicomachean Ethics by no means exclude the existence 
of a First Being; such a being could even be called ‘good’ or ‘best’, 
if we take the terms to mean ontological perfection, and a concretely 
existing good'?’. 

ual 4 pddvota to3 pddvora. Thinking which is in the highest degree 
by itself has the most perfect and self-sufficient being for its object. — 
Aristotle does not give the reason why thinking by itself has what is 
best by itself for its object. His doctrine is probably based upon the 
insight that there is a correspondence between the essential nature of 
a thing, its activity and its object. - The expression 4 wcrtora vonors 
intimates that there are different levels of pure thought. Aristotle does 
not say whether these occur in different thinking subjects, or in the 
same subject. 

19. abrdv Bb voet 6 votig xurk perdrnfw tod vontod. - In b19-24 
Aristotle sets forth some characteristics of nots in general in order to 
illustrate God’s thinking. In particular he points out that in the 
process of thought the nots becomes the intelligible object"*; nots 
thinks itself. - For its doctrinal contents the passus is one of the most 
important texts of the Corpus. 


125 Cf, also 67¢. — Plato frequently uses the preposition xaré to stress the formal 
aspect of things, e.g., in Soph. 255c and Phil. 51c. — In Anal, Post, 85a23-4 
Aristotle makes a distinction between knowing something by itself (xa9" ab+4) 
and by means of that which is not the thing itself (xax' 4AA0). According to the 
explanation above it would be wrong to take the expression to mean ‘subsistent 
thought’ (in the ontological sense). 16 EE, 17 and 8; cf. E.N. 14. 

27 In E.E. 1217b30-2 he explicitly says that voc and God are good. 

128 See the general Introduction on Nofis and on self-knowledge. 

120 While being a reformulation of certain Platonic insights, it expresses a 
doctrine which had a great influence upon Neoplatonic philosophy. 
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By sharing in the object of thought notis knows itself. 

(a) for Aristotle all human activity should serve the purpose of the 
self-fulfilment of man, that is, man should become master of himself, 
autonomous and his own being should be reduced to intellectual 
clarity’. The knowledge which is latent in the soul or nofs in a latent 
state, must become actualized’, Since the nots is akin to all things, 
it knows the other things by means of this self-knowledge. One may 
also state this in another way: in order to be true, knowledge must be 
referred back to the centre of notis, and placed in the light of the first 
evident principles. 

(b) Hence knowledge of an object will always lead to this self-knowl- 
edge’. The text expresses this by adding xard perdanyw tod voytod. 
vontag yap ylyverat Duyydvev xal votiv, dare tadtbv voc xl vonrév. — 
By participating in the intelligible, mind itself becomes known. In 
E.E, 1245a1-11 Aristotle gives a more detailed explanation which, in 
view of the close parallels in terminology with A 7, may be used to 
illustrate the meaning of our passus: the knowable has a definite 
character; man is not yet in himself those definite things which con- 
stitute the contents of his knowledge, but he may acquire them or 
become them by sharing in them during the process of knowledge. In 
the latter text Aristotle uses the expression xard yerddant tOv Suve- 
veo. Sdvautc here apparently means the force, the activity of the 
object of knowledge which unveils itself in cognition"*, The object 
gives itself to the mind, that is, it turns the mind into itself, Aristotle 
further clarifies what he wants to say by using the term Suyydvew. 
The verb is rare in Greek prose; Plato does not use it. In the dialogues 
its synonym dreo9u: occurs; it signifies man’s apprehension of being, 


189 Cf, abtdg elvat to ywoordy, EE. 1245210. 1244628: +d yap Civ daridévan 
you tive. 

191 De anima 43121. 

12 In E.N. 1170b4 an important term occurs viz. cuvateavéuevor, which, in its 
context, means that the knowledge of an object is accompanied by the know!- 
edge of the self. 

18 In Presocratic philosophy Sivayic can have the sense of the property of a 
thing in which its nature is revealed. When applied to the ideas it signifies that 
which shows their essence. See J. Souilhé, Etude sur le terme AYNAMIE. dans 
les dialogues de Platon, Paris 1919, pp. 149ff,, p. 190. 

1 In Phaedr. 251 b Plato uses the expression Seduevos t03 xdAoug Thy droppohy. 
285 Phaedo 65b; Rep. 490b3. In Tim. 37a the World-Soul is said to touch being; 
however, it already contains within itself the elements of this being, éxreada: 
here connotes ontological contact. 
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In the Corpus both é&rreotu: and Sryyévew are used, cf., for instance, 
the Eudemus, fr. 10 (= Plutarchus, De Is. et Osir. 382d-e), ....xab 
Duydvteg danas she mepl abr xadupiic drndelac olov év tehéry téAos 
yew gthocogiag voutCoucr. In the first lines of this text there is question 
of the knowledge of the pure and simple which flashes like lightning 
through the soul granting it for once (%m«£) to touch and see. In Protr. 
fr. 9, as read by Diiring B 100, Aristotle says: ote navrec xa’ boov 
Suyydvovta to gpovely xal yeteodor Sivavrat sobrov tod medyyaros, 
odddy olovra: tzAAa elvat!86, — These texts have a mystical ring. In fact, 
as De anima 407a15 intimates, by the term Aristotle denotes a coming 
into contact with the shining truth of pure being, an experience which 
happens only once to the soul!8’, From the use of the term in some 
texts of Plato’s dialogues, analogous with the Eudemian Ethics VII 12 
(where the presence of the Determinate is pointed out) and with the 
Eudemus and Protrepticus, we conclude that Svyyévev and vodv of b21 
must be understood as referring to contact with principles and pure 
being, a contact which results in illumination and mystical knowl- 
edge. Certain texts in Plato’s dialogues speak of such an experience 
which is a sudden illumination of the soul!**, The mind apparently 
feels transformed into and fully united with its object. It is significant 
that Aristotle here recurs to the highest form of human knowledge in 
order to understand the nature of absolute knowledge and to explain 
the being of God", 

In a recent article R. Norman argues that the majority of the 
commentators have not correctly understood the nature of the self- 
knowledge of the First Mover: what is meant is not self-contemplation, 


138 Cf, also Met, 1051b24, and P.A. 644b31-34, where concerning our contact 
with divine things Aristotle writes that even if we know them only a little we 
enjoy them more than anything else. 

187 Likewise Theophrastus, Metaph. 9b13-16, speaks of a supreme form of 
knowledge in which the mind directly touches 7a &«pa al mpdra. In this knowl- 
edge no error is possible. 

138 Cf, Symp. 210a; Phaedr, 250a-c (tnonrevovtes ty abyh xadap#); Epist. 7, 
344 (€Eéraube gpdvnate nepl Exxatov xa voc). — On the characteristics of this 
intuitive knowledge, see A. J. Festugitre, Contemplation et vie contemplative 
selon Platon*, Paris 1950, pp. 260-2; 343-346; Ph, Merlan, Monopsychism, 
Mysticism, Metaconciousness, The Hague 1963, pp. 304f. 

139 On other occasions Aristotle speaks of knowledge using the metaphor of the 
impression of a seal upon wax (De anima 424219; 435a2). A 7 apparently does 
not deal with ordinary, discursive thought, but with the highest form of in- 
tuitive knowledge. 
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but simply that identity of vot¢ and voynrév which characterises all 
abstract thought°. The author is certainly right when he says that 
the passus describes something which is typical of the activity of 
man’s theoretical mind, yet it by no mean follows that (a) there is no 
more to the thinking of the First Mover than this. See our commentary 
on the expression “thinking of thinking” of chapter nine; (b) the 
highest form of human knowledge (and thus of the knowledge of God) 
does not primarily and essentially tend to self-knowledge but is 
abstract knowledge of just any contents without a special relation to 
the being of the knowing-subject. — In Introduction III it was shown 
that the theme of self-knowledge is of central importance to Plato and 
Aristotle. Finally, Norman also fails to notice that for Aristotle 
the being of the mind and that of its object are not the same in the 
case of the human mind, but that they are the same in God. 

b21. dote tabtdv votic xat vonzév. The insight (vod¢) is the very truth 
of the object shining in the mind. Man’s thought is the truth it knows. — 
This identity between the mind and its objects presupposes that the 
mind is of such a nature as to become in actual thinking the contents 
of what it thinks, i.e., it does not have a nature of its own, which 
would be different from its objects, — Aristotle here uses vot¢ mainly 
in its sense of insight"; if we emphasize its entity as a faculty of the 
thinking subject, we should say that there is identity with the object 
in the order of knowledge, but distinction in the order of being. Yet 
in the case of absolute, subsistent nofis this distinction between nots 
as a faculty and its object does no longer apply™*, 

b22. 7d yap Sextixdv tod vontod ual tig obaias voiic, evepyet St Exav. 
By this sentence Aristotle wants to explain the identity of Nos and 
the intelligible: nods receives the object and odctx. When it has re- 


440 ‘Aristotle's Philosopher-God’, in Phronesis 1969, 63-74. 
M1 De anima 429a21: dore und’ adrod elvar gow wndeulay dar’ H rabeqy or 
Bovaréc. — Sensation is also said to be identical with the object actually perceived 
(424425). In 42526 Aristotle adds that the being (+2 8’ elvat) of the sense and 
that of its object are not the same. 

\42 yoB¢ often means ‘insight’, rather than ‘mind’. For some instances see the 
Introduction If and the De anima, 430a19-20: +0 8° ait6 éorwy H xa’ evépyerav 
émorhun th mpdyuars (cf. 431a1-2); 430a3-5: ent uby yap sav dvev Gang 7b aided 
éott 7d vooty xal 7d vooduevoy" 4 yap Emtorhun h Yeapyrxch xal td otws emaryrov 
xb abté tor. 

443 Ps, Alexander, 698,27, understands the text as affirming this identity only 
in the case of self-knowledge (Gore érav éautdv voj tardy yiverat 6 voc xal 7d 
vonréy). 
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ceived these, it is active. This line stresses that aspect of knowledge 
which is reception, and thus it seems to apply in the first place to 
yvots which is or can be in a state of potentiality. Hence we may illus- 
trate the meaning of the clause by a comparison made in De anima 
418b11; like a thing which catches fire becomes fire, or like the 
transparent becomes actually transparent through fire, so nots be- 
comes itself lighted by contact with the intelligible and it becomes 
the intelligible. In this view knowledge is participation and the intel- 
ligible has a reality of its own, distinct from votc. This is perhaps why 
Aristotle adds xat obcto!44, - The clause then applies to human notis, 
but not directly to supreme noi. 

Aristotle uses the term dexzxé6v to indicate that knowledge is a 
process of receiving. This term is particularly suited to describe the 
function of the senses, which when acted upon, become the object!*, 
In De anima 429a15 the supreme part of the soul by which it knows 
and understands is said to be impassive, yet receptive of the form 
which it is potentially. 

In évepyei 38 2ywy the participle ¢yev signifies the ‘possessing’ of the 
intelligible, i.e., mental possession, a sense which it has in Theaet, 154 


and Rhet. 1366a12!”. 
The relationship between being and knowing is a theme which 
frequently recurs in Greek philosophy. In the famous fragment B 16 


444 Bonitz, 501, rightly points out that xal in xal tc obolac is epexegetic. How- 
ever, I do not think that he is right when he understands obola as signifying 
(only) the essence (+d + 4v elvat), for (a) the nots must ‘receive’ reality and enter 
into contact with reality; (b) in A odaia almost everywhere has the sense or the 
connotation of the existent thing; (c) De anima 430a3-5 says that to know and 
to be known is the same in things without matter, The reason is that material 
things are not intelligible in actu. From this text we may infer that Aristotle 
when speaking of the identity of vots and its object does not mean abstractive 
knowledge, but intuitive knowledge of the reality of things. - Hence the term 
ovola in the text is likely to have the meaning of existent thing. 

448 In Plato’s dialogues the term does not occur, but 8éye0at does, In the early 
Topics (102a20; 132b1; 133a20; 134a17 etc.) it is frequent, so that it probably 
also was in use in the Academy. 

M48 De anima 424a17; 425623. 

M7 See Bonitz, Index 305b46. In his commentary Bonitz adds that the term 
does not mean a state of potential knowledge as Schwegler, Krisch and Zeller, 
misled by Phys. 255a33 and De anima 41223, thought. — Tricot points to a 
construction like Anpeic £ywv (you keep talking) and suggests that the sense of 
the expression is: “mind is continuously in actuality”. — In the context this is 
very unlikely: éyeyv clearly means ‘by having it’ or ‘by keeping it’. 
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Parmenides says that ‘that which thinks’ is the substance of man’s 
limbs, and in fr. 3 that it is the same thing that can be thought and be. 
The interpretation of these texts is difficult. It is perhaps best to 
consider B 16 as influenced by hylezoistic conceptions“®, and B 3 as 
meaning that a thing which is apprehended in its being by nots must 
exist'#®, ~ According to Empedocles, B 110,10 all things are —- to a 
certain degree — self-knowledge. In Plato’s Parmenides 132c the problem 
is raised whether things which share in forms (and forms being objects 
of thought) consist of acts of thinking. — In Tim. 37a the World Soul 
is said to know things by its being, which consists of a blend of three 
forms: knowledge results when the soul enters into contact with 
something which has these forms}, 

Aristotle was undoubtedly influenced by these conceptions and in 
A7 he is groping his way to a doctrine which makes notis an im- 
material reality without a special nature of its own, except that through 
contact and intus-susception it can become its immaterial objects i 
real identity. In the case of the human soul this identity is realised 
only now and then, but in its highest form nots is always actually and 
in complete identity the highest degree of being. 

b23. thor’ éxelvou wzAAov toro 6 Soxet 6 vods Detov &yeww — Regardless 
of whether we admit the text of the manuscripts or change it with 
Ross and Jaeger (after Alexander's paraphrase) into éxelvov... rodto, 
there can be no doubt that the clause brings the conclusion of the 
previous argument and contains a comparison. One could think of the 
following things being compared: (a) nots and its object; (b) nots in 
actuality with nois in potentiality; (c) the object and reality (d) the 
divine mind and the not-divine mind. — Ps. Alexander 698, 34-39, 
adopts the last explanation: He takes Sewpla as the most “diviie 
operation and understands yédAov as meaning ‘rather’, ‘in the first 
place’: self-contemplation (6 Boxet 6 voi Detov gyetv) belongs above all 
to exeivou, ie., to the supreme mind. One may object against this that 
in this way the sentence loses its connection with what precedes; 
furthermore, in the context there is no question of any opposition 
between the divine nods and human nois; finally, this interpretation 


448 See W. K, C. Guthrie, HGPh I 142¢. 
4° Td., HGPh 1114-19. See, however, the sli i 
, HGPh 11 14-19. See, , the slightly different explanation by 
J. Mansfeld in his Die Offenbarung des Parmenides, 67-68. aa 
This text intimates that knowledge has a foundation in the knowing-subject: 


the knower must ~ in a sense i 
~ already be everything, so that in his activi 
knowledge he may actualize this identity. ae. arene te 
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requires a change in the text and mistakenly reads self-contemplation 
into 6 Soxet 6 vodc Setov zyew!5!, — Ross, 381, advances a somewhat 
similar explanation: “what reason is thought to have of the divine 
belongs to the divine mind rather <than to mind in general>”, It is 
characteristic of the divine mind to be always in act®*, - The weakness 
of Ross’ position is that in the immediate context there is no question 
of such an opposition; furthermore, Soxet becomes quite meaningless, 
and it would seem more natural to construct éyew with dore. 

As to the interpretation which I listed under (c), in the context 
there is no question of an opposition between thought and reality. 

Bonitz, Ross (in the Oxford Translation) and Tricot understand the 
clause in sense (b): actual thinking is rather that what nots is thought 
to have of the divine than receptivity. — It is indeed a constant theme 
of Aristotelian philosophy that the actual exercise of a power is better 
than mere possession of it"®*, Yet the context makes us expect Aristotle 
to say something on the intelligible; furthermore, this translation is 
difficult and it is more natural to read the text as follows: by sharing in 
the intelligible the nos becomes active, becomes intelligible itself and 
knows itself; hence more than nofis itself that which it thinks has the 
divine. — In this interpretation gyew is constructed with gore and 
zodto 8 Boxer 6 voids is the subject. The choice of doxet (instead of 
déyevar) is very meaningful, because while having here the sense of 


thinking, the verb connotes ‘receiving’. 


161 Averroes does not say how Alexander understood the text. He himself, 
op.cit., 322 F, follows one of the translations he used “intellectus igitur ille divinus 
est maior isto”. The first translation he quotes is much closer to the Greek 
“quare istud magis quam illud est id divinum quod in- 


manuscript reading: 
"a text which is probably based on a Greek original 


tellectus videtur habere 
with éxelvov and tobro. 

182 Ross mentions a conjecture by A. J. Rahilly (New Ireland Review, Oct. 
1909), who reads évepyet 8 Ezwv exeivo UaNov, Sore tobrov xt”, (‘it is rather by 
possessing the former (the intelligible) that the intellect becomes actualised’). ~ 
This correction involves a far-reaching transposition but hardly makes the 


overall sense better. 
158 Cf, Met. 1051a4; De anima 430a18. 

154 Etymologically the verb is derived from 3éyeo0a.. The reason why Aristotle 
chose this verb to express ‘conceiving’ could also be that the verb connotes that 
which ‘appears to’ the thinking subject, i.e., an aspect of the process of knowl- 
edge which Aristotle stresses very much in this passus. On the original sense of 
Bongo “to adapt oneself to”, “to accept” see G. Redard in Festschrift A. De- 
brunner, Bern 1954, 351-362 and P, Chantraine, Dictionnaire éymologique de la 
langue grecque. Histoire des Mots, Paris 1968, 291. A. T. Murray, ‘On a use of 
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éxelvov then, refers to nots. Within the same clause this demon- 
strative pronoun is sometimes used to avoid repetition of a noun. E.g., 
in Rep. 353d it has the sense of airé¢ (to avoid repetition of vy). 
See also Meteor. 364210 and Pol. 1306a11. 

The position of 2&Aov after the genitive of comparison is rare, but 
occurs!®5, Postposition of the genitive is far more frequent. ~ 9etov 
yew is unusual, zt Setov occurs, as, for instance, in E.N. 1153b32: névra 
yap pboct eer tt Detov, —Selws Exetv would perhaps have been smoother. 

If our interpretation is correct, Aristotle here formulates the primacy 
of being over knowledge. He may have done so in conscious opposition 
to Speusippus. See the commentary on b30. - One may compare the 
clause with E.E. 1248a27: rdyou 8’ dpyh ob Abyos dAAK te xpetrtov. th 
ody dy xpeitroy xal emtarnuns elrot tAhy Yedc; — Cf. also the commentary 
on b30 with regard to Speusippus’ view concerning this point. 

b 24-30. xal h Dewpla +d HStotov xal &ptotov. The clause takes up again 
the theme of b14-16. The véqatc xa’ wSrhy is here called Seweta, and 
Aristotle explains that God’s activity is a life of everlasting con- 
templation!®*, The ideal of a life devoted to speculative thought existed 
in the Greek world before Plato and Aristotle, yet it was first analysed, 
justified and strongly propagated by them!’, For Plato %ewpta, in the 
strict sense of the term, is the contemplative knowledge by which we 
consider the forms and ascend to the vision (é{:¢) of their supreme 
principle, This process comprises several stages and terminates in an 
immediate contact with supreme reality!*. Plato also uses dewpla in 
the wider sense of a life dedicated to the contemplation of the forms 
and principles!®®, 

In Aristotle’s works the term signifies in the first place the activity 
of seeing and observing!°, and furthermore philosophical contem- 


8oxés’ in Class. Philol. 5 (1910), 488-493, examines certain passages of Greek 
literature in which the verb appears to have the sense of ‘to think right’, 

186 Cf, Laws 715d. — Since in Plato's dialogues postposition of y&AAov already 
occurs, one cannot use it to ‘prove’ that the chapter is late. 

186 On the derivation and meaning of Seapla see the commentary on 1069a18. 
187 See W. Jaeger, ‘On the origin and cycle of the philosophical ideal of life’, in 
Aristotle (1948), 426-461; A, J. Festugitre, in Padeia 9 (1954), 180-182; S, Man- 
sion, ‘Contemplation and Action in Aristotle’s Protrepticus’, in Aristotle in the 
mid-fourth Century, 56-75; C. J, de Vogel, ‘Aristotele e V'ideale della vita con- 
templativa’, in Giornale di metafisica 16 (1961), 452-457. 

188 Cf, Rep. 486a; 517d; Theaet. 172e. A. J. Festugitre, Contemplation, 225-234. 
189 Phaedo 82c. Cf. Epin. 986¢. 

180 Cf, EE. 1231a3; E.N. 1122b17. 
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plation the object of which is what is above all knowable, vd pddora 
zOv bvrey yvéetuov (Protr. fr. 14 (= Diiring B 86)). This contemplation 
is seeing and insight, rather than study, comparison and reasoning. 

In this passage Aristotle writes that this contemplation is the best 
and most pleasurable thing. The statement is not explicitly proved, but 
it would seem that the argument is that in this contemplation we reach 
our highest perfection and deepest self-understanding and actually 
‘become’ the first being. Apart from this the statement is certainly 
supported by Aristotle’s own inner experience. 

Elsewhere Aristotle also writes that pure thinking is most perfect 
and pleasurable!, His words in Protr. fr. 14 deserve to be quoted: 
“Perfect and unimpeded activity certainly contains in itself delight, 
so that the activity of thinking must be the most pleasant of all”, 

Thus Aristotle links #Sovq to knowledge, places it in God and so 
makes it a supreme value. Obviously, Aristotle here means a ‘pure’ 
type of pleasure, not the current notion of pleasure of the senses. Cf. 
E.N. 1154b26: 6 9ed¢ del play xal andjv yalper nSoviy. Plato’s concept 
of pleasure was different, and prevented him from ascribing ASovy to 
the divine: “You know that for one who has chosen the life of in- 
telligence there is nothing to prevent him living in this fashion,” — 
“A life you mean of neither pleasure nor pain?” “Yes, for when we 
were comparing the lives just now we said, I believe, that for one who 
has chosen the life of reason and intelligence there must be no ex- 
periencing of any pleasure, great or small” (transl. by Hackforth). And 
in Epin. 985a we read: “a god who enjoys the fullness of deity is 
clearly above both pain and pleasure, though possessed of all-em- 
bracing wisdom” (transl. by Taylor)!4, A reader must keep in mind 
that in these passages Plato deals with pleasure as such, i.e., pleasure 
not associated with reason, Pleasure itself has a tendency to un- 
limited increase and so it has a note of imposture (dd«Covela) about 
itself. Yet also to Plato certain types of pleasure, which accompany 
good activity or follow upon contemplation, are good: the supreme 
genus of wisdom can mix with this type of pleasure (Phil. 63b-64a). 


*t EN, 1174620; 1153a1; 1177a17-27; P.A, 64422 - 645a4. 

1*2 Translation by Diiring, B 87. 

8 On their precise relationship see the commentary on 1072b15-16. — As 
Schadewaldt writes, op.cit., 122, Aristotle is quite close here to the position of 
Eudoxus. 

* Cf. Epist, 3,315c: “the divine has its seat far removed from pleasure and 
pain”. 
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As Hackforth observes, this position does not seem to be far removed 
from Aristotle’s conception of pleasure as something which accompa- 
nies activity, Even on this assumption Aristotle’s positive in- 
sistence on pleasure as being an essential aspect of supreme activity 
and the highest good, is quite novel. 

el obv ofa ed Eyer cg hucic more, 6 Bebe det Fnvuaordv. Contrary to 
man who can only enjoy the bliss and peace of contemplation inter- 
mittently, God enjoys it for ever. — The opposition between moré and 
et occurs also elsewhere in the Corpus. Cf. G.C. 335b18; Met. 1052a5 
and E.N, 1178b26: sois wev yap Deotg dimag 6 Bloc waxdproc, toic 8’ 
avOpdrorg ép’ Scov Suolmpa te tio torabrys evepysing Smdpyer... ep’ 
boov 5h Sixtetver h Dewpla, xat h eddauovla. Aristotle coined the ex- 
pression 6 zor’ dv to designate the transient reality of contingent being, 
whereas 70 del bv signifies incorruptible things (De caelo 281b35). The 
sentence therefore implies the immutability of God'®*, 

E. Bignone reads in this line a sort of resignation: contrary to what 
he wrote in E.N. 1100a14 and 1111b20, Aristotle would no longer 
show any desire to attain a supra-terrestrial happiness; the best man 
can hope for would be an imitation, for short moments, of what God 
is for ever!®’, — Bignone’s conclusion is not contained in the text: 
‘jpeis refers to man’s earthly condition and does not imply the denial 
of afterlife; Aristotle always knew that uninterrupted contemplation 
is impossible; chapter seven is most likely early and not, as Bignone 
thinks, late. 

b25, et 38 wsAAov, Ett Davpacredtepoy. If the never interrupted, eternal 
contemplation and pleasure of God are better than what man can 
reach in certain blessed moments, the happiness of God is the cause 
of even greater wonder and admiration. — G. E. L. Owen has drawn 
attention to what he considers to be a difficulty or contradiction in the 
metaphysics of this clause!*. According to Owen the doctrine that 
one thing can have a perfection in a higher degree than something else 


188 Plato's Examination of Pleasure, 129. — For the above survey I have made use 
of his excellent analysis. 

16 In De anima 430a5ff, Aristotle mentions the problem of why, if mind is 
immaterial, we do not always think. — This question is related to that of whether 
the active mind is oJygusos, or comes to man later. See Theophrastus apud 
Themistium, In De Anima 108,19-28. — Cf. also Anal. Post, 11 19,9925. 

187 1 Aristotele Perduto e la Formazione Filosofica di Epicuro, 1, Firenze 1936, 1,77. 
168 In Diiring and Owen, Aristotle and Plato in the mid-fourth Century, p. 184. — 
Owen does not actually speak about 1072b25, but of Protr. B 82 Diiring. 
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is characteristic of Plato!®, and is contradicted by Aristotle’s own 
rigorous logic, according to which the predicate must apply to the 
things compared in exactly the same sense’”°. —It cannot be denied 
that the question of the more and less in predication is a difficult one. 
That Aristotle was aware of it, needs no further proof for the reader 
of Cat. 10b26-11a14 and Top. 137b14-27. Yet even when we admit 
that in the predication of the more and the less in the realm of sensible 
things, Aristotle requires that the same essence of the predicate must 
be found in the things compared, this by no means excludes that he 
had some sort of intuition that these terms when predicated of 
supreme reality would signify an essence which without ceasing to be 
what it is, is taken up into or transposed into this highest being?”!. 
We concede to Owen that this line of thinking comes more to the fore- 
ground in Plato’s dialogues than in the extant works of Aristotle. 
Yet the very use of the terms Savpaordv and Savpacudtepov indicates 
that God’s activity (and thus God’s being) is something which man 
cannot fully understand?”*, 

The clause beginning with et obv (b24) is intended as a conclusion 
of the preceding argument, scil, since God is pure thought, he never 
changes and is for ever. The ye 32 48 is the emphatic and emotionally 
tinged affirmation of this ‘wonderful’ being and activity of God. 

b26. xat Cw dé ye Smdpyer xtA. Con signifies the being of plants, 
animals and man, as appearing in their activity (E.N. 1097b33). Ina 
more restricted sense it means human life, especially in as far as man 
is aware of it!”*, Already the earliest Greek tradition ascribes to the 
gods a life that never decays!"4, 

Plato attributes immutable, timeless being to the highest principles, 


‘** He points to the use of évras dvta and wddtota Bvta in the dialogues as well 
as to Rep. 587c-d. See also Rep. 585b. 

7° Owen quotes Phys. 249a3-8, Cat, 11a12-13. 

“1 For an explanation of this type of analogous predication the best ever written 
is Cajetanus’ Commentary on the Summa Theologica 1, 13, 5 (ed. leonina no. 
VII): “ratio formalis sapientiae et ratio formalis iustitiae elevantur in unam 
rationem formalem superioris ordinis, scilicet rationem propriam deitatis”. 

*? On the connection between Savpdtew and ignorance or lack of understanding 
see Met. 982b12-18; 983a12-23. Cf. also Theaet, 155d on the function of 
‘wonder’ in Philosophy. 

"8 E. Rohde, Psyche, I (1903), 303, n. 2. 

14 The gods are most aptly called é9dvarot, cf. Worterbuch zum frithgriechischen 
Epos, 196-205. 
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but in his earlier dialogues he does not say that they are alive’. 
Rather he makes life a special form (acd 7d tig Cafe el80c) identified 
with soul and placed among or (immediately) after the forms!”6, In 
Soph. 248e Plato goes beyond this position and ascribes life, soul and 
thought to rd mavterég bv. It would seem that this text is more than a 
statement that the form ‘life’ is one of the ideas or is related to them’. 
Tf we understand 7d navreAdc Sv as that which is in the highest degree 
in every respect being, this being is said to be alive. This would agree 
with Tim. 31b where the navredée Céov is said to have a model. Hence 
one may assume that for Plato the world of ideas forms a quasi- 
organic whole and is alive with thought and is being thought?”*, 
Aristotle agrees with Plato on the principle that thinking involves 
activity and being known is an affection (Soph. 248d) ; he succeeds in 
establishing a scientific conception of life; sensation and knowledge 
are also forms of life (De anima 413a22). Plato had conceived life as 
an activity by itself and with regard to itself, i.e., as self-motion 
(Phaedy. 245c-e; Laws 895c). Also for Aristotle life is activity!”, and 
in intellectual activity he sees the supreme form of life". In E.E. 
1245a9ff. Aristotle explains how he conceives of the relationship 
between living and knowing. First he points out that one desires to live 
always, because one desires to know, i.e., one wishes oneself to be the 


175 Phaedr, 246be (Dedv dddvarov vt Cov tyov uev durhy, Exov 8é cya, tov det BE 
yesvov vara Evuneguxéra) does not directly apply to the highest principle(s). 

178 Phaedo 106d. The words quoted probably mean that life is a transcendent 
form, See Hackforth, Plato's Phaedo, p. 160, n. 1. Cf. H. Morin, Der Begriff des 
Lebens im ‘Timaios' Platons unter Beriichsichtigung seiner fritheren Philosophie, 
Uppsala 1965, pp. 28-32. - To Plato the notions of life and existence were 
implied by that of soul. At first he appears to have made soul one of the forms, 
but in the Timaeus he insists on the fact that soul mediates between the forms 
and sensible things. 

17 The following authors uphold a minimalizing interpretation: Cornford, 
Plato's Theory of knowledge 245; W. G. Runciman, Plato's Later Epistemology, 
Cambridge 1962, 81. - A. Dits takes rd navrehéic &v to designate the totality of 
all things, so that Plato would make the remarkable statement that life and 
movement occur in the world... (La définition de l'étre et la nature des idées dans 
le ‘Sophiste’ de Platon, 67 ff.). 

178 See C. J. de Vogel, in Gymnasium 1964, 459; id., ‘A la recherche des étapes 
précises entre Platon et le néoplatonisme’, Mnemosyne 1954, 111-122, pp. 118- 
119. 

199 Passim in the De anima. Cf, Pol. 125447: 8 8 Blog mpaEts. 

180 ,N, 1170a18: forxe 8h tO Cy elvan xupiog td aloSdvecSat % voeiv. Cf. Protr. 
fr, 7 Ross (Diiring B 75-76). 
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object known. This desire to make oneself an object is like re- 
turning to oneself. Thus knowledge belongs to the class of the deter- 
minate, — but life also does. Hence the genus of knowledge and the 
genus of life are intimately related, and imply each other!*!, — This line 
may therefore be considered a synthesis of Aristotle’s doctrine of life 
as self-movement and of knowledge as the transformation of the self 
into the knowable. 

The passus may be compared to De caelo 27920, where Aristotle, 
speaking of reality beyond the first heaven, writes: dX’ dvadrolota. xa 
gnudh thy dplomny tyovra Conv, — The words * yap vob évépyera Soh 
were taken over by Plotinus, VI, 9, 9, 17: +d 38 éxet Civ evépryera uev vod. 

27. The words éxetvoc (Ab) 8& 4 évépyerx mean that God (referred 
to in b25) is the activity of nots; because this activity is life, God 
is life. 

evépyeue 88 4 xa’ abrhy probably is an activity which is neither in a 
subject nor the actualization of a potentiality, but is always by itself 
(xa arty). Such an activity is never changing, is only itself, and 
hence is the highest form of life'**. 

The term 4tdto¢ first occurs in Hesiod and has the sense of ever- 
lasting. Plato uses it to signify the eternal being of the forms, but also 
that of the stars'*, 

28-30, Bonitz reads 84 instead of 8¢. Ross and Jaeger adopt this 
correction. 3 is better, because these lines bring the conclusion. 84 
is resumptive and stresses the central assertion of the passus. 

God is called a {gov dt8:ov &ptotov. Thus far Aristotle had spoken of 
the supreme principle in terms of actuality, thought and pleasure, but 


1 Cf, E.N, 1170a19-21. In his Aristoteles, Eudemische Ethik, Berlin, 1962, 
459-462. Dirlmeier points out that this way of arguing presupposes the doctrine 
of principles of the De bono. 

82 A seemingly similar statement is Deo5 8’ tvépyeix davacla, tobto 8’ tort Coh 
atSic, in 286a9, Yet this text refers to the activity of the ever-moving first 
heaven. In A 7 almost the same terms designate the activity of the supreme 
nofis. Cf. my Aristotle's Cosmology, 192. 

In E.E, 1222b21-28 the term God is predicated of those principles which are a 
source of motion, but not of “the unmoved principles”. This use of the term 
9eé¢ — analogous to that of De caclo 286a9 — differs from that of A 7 where 
Seé¢ designates supreme immovable reality. If this divergence has any special 
sense, it could be this that the former use is closer toa Platonic ontology, whereas 
in A7 Aristotle would have further developed his doctrine of supreme reality 
as subsistent thought. 

188 The idea was taken over by Plotinus, II 5, 3, 36. 

18 Phil, 66a; Tim. 37e and Tim. 40b. 
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now he describes it in terms of an existing subject, viz. he calls it a 
living being. It is quite likely that Aristotle uses this expression to 
intimate that this ‘ever active thought’ is the highest reality (which 
to Plato was the world of forms)'**. — The description of the first being 
in terms of a subject closes this part of the chapter and facilitates 
comparison of this doctrine with other conceptions. 

The life and duration (atv) of the first principle are said to be 
continuous. The term aldv is rich in meaning: in Homer it signifies 
vitality, living stuff and its persistency, span of life. - It is not very 
clear how the term acquired the sense of ‘a certain period’, which it has 
in Pindar. Plato uses alév in the meaning of timeless eternity and in 
Tim, 37d-38e he describes aidy as characterized by pévew év évt. In 
this he closely follows Parmenides, who is the first to attribute ever- 
lasting, changeless duration to real being (B 8, 5). Since Plato also 
assignes Cw to the eternal model of the world, he revives to a certain 
extent the Homeric sense of «lev. In this he is followed by Aristotle in 
the De caelo1 9 and in this chapter'®*, Thus aleév denotes being always 
alive outside the flux of time. Aristotle makes these aspects explicit 
by adding Co} and ovveyyc. The latter term signifies in the first place 
an attribute of bodily being, viz. to be one to such an extent that one’s 
parts coalesce (Phys, 219a12), but it can also denote a duration which 
is entirely one and never interrupted!§?, 

b30. tobro yap 6 Oedc. After having established the existence of a 
first principle and determined its nature and life Aristotle concludes 
by saying that this principle is God, i.e., that the attributes predicated 
of the divine in popular thinking or daily language must be assigned 
to this principle. This procedure had already been used by some of his 
predecessors, as, for instance, Diogenes of Apollonia, B 5: “And it 
seems to me that that which has intelligence is what men call air and 
that all men are steered by this and that it has power over all things. 
For this very thing seems to me to be a god... aro yép wor toro Dede 
doxet elvar” (translation by Kirk and Raven). 

b30 - 107343. In this passus Aristotle states that in view of this well 
established doctrine of a first principle which is everlasting activity 


185 The expression recalls Plato's 1d muvrehtc Cov of Tim. 31a-b. 

188 Cf, A. J, Festugiére, in La parole del passato 9 (1948), pp. 173ff.; E. Degani, 
AIQN da Omero ad Aristotele, Padova 1961; W. von Leyden, “Time, number and 
eternity in Plato and Aristotle’, in The Philos. Quart. 14 (1964), 35-52. 

187 Cf, Eudemus fr. 6 Ross: the first principle does not share in time, but exists 
for endless eternity (dv émetpov aldva). 
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those philosophers who hold the first being to be imperfect, are mis- 
taken. The theory which ascribes perfection to the lowest or last level 
of being rather than to the first principle was upheld, Aristotle says, 
by some Pythagoreans and Speusippus'**, — In Met. 1092a11-15 (fr. 
34e Lang) Aristotle again mentions the theory which reconstructs the 
genesis of the universe according to a pattern observed in the growth 
of plants and animals: the first principle is the One which is not evena 
being (yy 8 Sv 71). One of the reasons why the One is not called good, 
is that if it were good, its opposite (multiplicity) would be bad. This 
however cannot be maintained, since the plurality of things in this 
world involves some good. Therefore, the One is ‘before the good'7#?, 
Speusippus, apparently influenced by the mathematical speculations 
of Plato's later years, upheld a doctrine of principles in which reality 
evolved from the One through successive concretization, Textual 
evidence on this doctrine is fragmentary, but the following is certain: 
this evolution comprised 10 stages, i.e., descended from the supreme 
One to the Good, which was placed in the center of the world’. The 
first principles were the One and plurality, and Aristotle mentions 
some stages of the successive levels of being, viz. numbers, magnitudes 
and soul. Since ‘mind’ and ‘body’ are also attested for, only two stages 
would be unknown, In this type of succession the more simple things 
seem to precede complex realities, and hence mind might precede ob- 
servable reality. — It is possible that Speusippus believed that these 
principles belonged each to a level of being in the physical universe 
(the outer heaven, Saturnus, Jupiter, etc.), for Theophrastus says he 
assigned a place to the last stage, the Good", ; 

H. J. Kraemer, however, argues that the above series of ten stages 
has no solid base in the extant texts and that Speusippus’ system of 
principles stresses above all the mathematical aspects of reality and 
consists of the following five stages: the one (multitude), separate 
mathematical numbers, separate mathematical magnitudes, soul, 


188 Themistius, 24, 25, mistakenly writes Leucippus’. 

189 Met. 1091b30-35 (fr. 35a L). 

1 Theophrastus, Met. 6b5. 

1% In part this sequence may be deduced from Met. 1028b18-24 and 109130. 
For the series of planets Speusippus may have followed the order which Plato 
assigned to them (Dox. gr. 344417). There are good reasons to assume that the 
supreme principle was placed beyond the heavens. Cf. Met. 1092a14; De caelo 
279a12; L. Robin, Th.PI.I.N., 512n. See also E. Frank, Platon and die sog. 
Pythagoreer, 131, whose reconstruction, however, met with little agreement. 
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sensible bodies 1°". Whatever system we adopt, it is not unlikely that 
mind preceded being, i.e., physical reality. In 1072b23 Aristotle 
affirms the contrary position and may well have had Speusippus in 
mind. When dealing with this theory we must remember that Speu- 
sippus did not construct any opposition between the Good and the 
One; rather, the One is present in the Good, 

According to E, Frank lines b31-32 would be saying “according to 
what Speusippus holds that the Pythagoreans believe”. This stretch- 
ing of the meaning of the clause is not necessary: even if in view of the 
deplorable lack of evidence about the details of Pythagorean theories, 
there is no direct support for what Aristotle says, it is quite likely that 
the Pythagoreans held such a theory. For 4th century Pythagoreanism 
a doctrine of principles is attested in which the One and the Un- 
limited are at the origin of numbers and of geometrical figures!, and 
such a doctrine could easily develop into something close to what 
Speusippus held. In earlier Pythagoreanism this doctrine was under- 
stood dualistically, whereas in later Pythagoreanism a monistic inter- 
pretation prevailed’, - The Pythagoreans seem to have made these 
numbers the principles underlying the different layers of the uni- 
verse!®”, so that numbers become the intrinsic reality of things. 

Although Plato borrowed much from the Pythagoreans, his doctrine 
of principles is essentially different in as far as he sharply distinguished 
between transcendent being and sensible things'®*. Speusippus appears 
to have adopted an intermediary position: on the one hand he rejected 
the realm of ideas, but on the other hand he did not completely 
identify sensible things and numbers! 

Another peculiar aspect of this Pythagorean doctrine is the theory 
that higher numbers have a higher degree of perfection than lower 
numbers”, 

In 1072b32ff. Aristotle refers to certain biological facts, as, for 
instance, the development of animals or plants from seed, which would 


192 Geistmetaphysik, 208-210. 

183 E.N, 10965. 

194 Op.cit., 243, n. 1. 

195 Met, 986a17ff.; 987a15ff.; Phys. 203a4; Met. 1036, b8. 

198 C, J. de Vogel, Pythagoras and Early Pythagoreanism, 204. 

17 Cf, Met. 990a18 and Alexander, In Met. 74,11. 

188 Cf, De Vogel, op.cit., 192ff. 

199 Met. 1086a2-5; 1080b11-18. 

20 Ross, II 381, draws attention to Theon Smyrn., Theol. Avithm. 55 Ast (Diels, 
Philolaos A 12), where this view is ascribed to Philolaus. 
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have been advanced by the Pythagoreans in support of their theory. 
The view which Aristotle mentions here evokes the doctrine of early 
Pythagoreanism, according to which the first unit is a seed, which 
develops within the unlimited, “drawing from the latter breath, time 
and the void”. In this view the world grows like other living things*”, 
One encounters strikingly similar views in early Greek cosmogonies and 
it is not so surprising that Speusippus was influenced by them. — In 
these cosmogonies there is, however, usually question of a father from 
whom the seed comes forth?”, It is possible that this aspect was not 
mentioned by fifth and fourth century Pythagoreans. 

In Met. 1091433 and 1092a11-17 Aristotle brings what amounts to 
basically the same criticism of the theory which places perfection at the 
end of a process of evolution: he argues there that the perfect cannot 
come forth from the imperfect, a principle which in 1071b24 and 
1072a9 is stated in terms of actuality and potentiality. 

According to Jaeger this passus of A 7 was influenced by 1092a9-17: 
“There can be no possible doubt that N is the original and more 
complete version. It is much more precise. It brings out more clearly 
the fact that the principles of animals and plants of which both 
accounts speak, were held by Speusippus to provide an analogy to the 
‘principles of the universe’ and that this is not a strict inference but a 
mere comparison.”2°8, — Contrary to Jaeger I do not think that from 
these facts we can infer the priority of N 1092a9-17. 

1073a3: 6c. wiv obv. The terms are quite frequently used at the 
closure of a chapter or an argument. Cf. De caelo 301b30; 301a20; 
274b33. 

The adversative 8¢ follows in 1073a5 (Sédeuxta dé). 

xeywptouévov. The perfect participle denotes completed action with 
lasting result. Aristotle uses the term xezwproyévov to signify a local 
separation brought about by nature or man’s action. Cf. P.A. 654b10; 
655a35, As soon as there is contact one can no longer say that the two 
things are ‘sundered’, The term is furthermore used to signify a void 
or place which would exist in separation from a body*", ~ In this 


21 Met, 1091a16; De Pyth, fr. 11 Ross; F. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, 19. 
22 Kirk and Raven, Presocr. Phil., 54-59; Guthrie, HGrPh I 278. 

23 4 ,istotle, 223-224. H. von Arnim insists on the present tense of the verbs in 
107230 - 1073a5, and suggests that this means that Speusippus was still 
alive when Aristotle wrote the passus (Gofteslehve, 551.). 

2 Phys. 216a21-26; cf. 211b194f.; De caelo 302a1. 
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context, however, the supreme principle is meant which exists sepa- 
rately from sensible things. In this case the perfect tense does perhaps 
indicate that the formulation of the principle is the result of a de- 
duction, or it stresses its difference from other principles which do not 
exist in separation from the sensible world. 

guvepdv xd. especially in 1072a24 ff. 

a5. dédetxtov xh. It is not so clear to what line in the chapter this 
refers. Ross thought to b7-11, in which it is perhaps implicitly con- 
tained. Bonitz saw no such reference and suggested that Phys. 266a 
10ff. or 267b17ff. might be meant, 

It is more tempting to consider these lines as the closing section of 
the lecture, which was added by the editors who borrowed it from 
elsewhere in the Corpus. 

bre uéyettog obdty Eye evdeyerat xca. The construction of évdéyerar 
with the accusative with infinitive is not so frequent in the Corpus but 
it does occur. Cf. Bonitz Index 249260. - We may compare the state- 
ment with Paym. 137¢ (if the One would have parts, it would no longer 
be one) and Soph. 245a (what is really one is entirely indivisible). — 
Allan and Untersteiner pointed out certain close analogies of this 
section of A 7 with Albinus’ Epitome X 7-8 and De phil. fr. 16 Ross?, 

According to the former text the divine cannot have parts, for if it 
had constitutive parts, these parts would be prior to it; however, 
nothing can be prior to God®’.— Then follows the argument that God 
had everything and that there is nothing into which he could be 
changed. 

In De Anima 407a9ff. Aristotle asserts that mind is not continuous 
in the sense in which a magnitude is; its activity is indivisible, tran- 
scending magnitude and time. Cf. 430b15. 

Jaeger thinks that these lines are intended as a refutation of Preso- 
cratic conceptions which ascribed infinity to the divine (Anaximander, 
Melissus, Anaxagoras), 

a7-11. In order to move during an infinite time infinite strength is 
required ; a body of limited size does not have unlimited strength, and 


25 A. Mansion agrees with Bonitz on this point. Cf. his ‘Vooruitgang in Aris- 
toteles’ wijsgerige ontwikkeling’, in Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, VII (1945), 
p. 136, 

we D, J. Allen, in Class. Review 70 (1956), 225; M. Untersteiner, Aristotele, 
Della filosofia, Roma 1963, 205. 

*” This theory of priority is Platonic rather than Aristotelean. 

28 The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, 27-30; p. 241, n. 34. 
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a body of unlimited size is impossible. Therefore the First Mover must 
have no size whatsoever®®, 

In this argument Aristotle assumes that the divapsc increases with 
the size of the body. — In Presocratic philosophy divayic signifies the 
substance of things in as far as it has power, Cf. the Hippocratic 
treatise De natura hominis 5: éxacrov adtav Eyer Sivayw te xa pbaw Thy 
éwvz00. In his Protagoras 349 b Plato writes: np&ypo Exov Suvapuy Exnotov. 

R. Mondolfo points out that the concept of infinity in this passus is 
that of 08 od% got: mAelwv (De caelo 1 7; 12), but that in Phys. III, 7 
Aristotle uses the term ‘infinite’ in the sense of the never entirely 
determined potentiality of first matter®". 

al0. That there is no infinite body was proved by Aristotle in De 
caelo I,5-7: the body which moves in a circle cannot be infinite and the 
four simple bodies are also finite so that all bodies must be finite; at 
last Aristotle gives some general reasons why there cannot be an in- 
finite body*?; in Phys. III 5 he states again some of these arguments, 
to which he adds that there cannot be an infinite body, since a body is 
defined as that which is limited by a surface whereas the infinite has 
no surface. However, in the next chapter he sets forth in which sense 
the infinite can be said to exist. 

all. dda phy introduces another corollary of the argument of the 
preceding section*!%. 

Lines a11-13 purport to show that the First Mover is impassive and 
unchangeable. The reason given is that he has no local movement. 
Now without local movement there is no other change. This inference 
is perhaps based upon what was said in 1072a25 and b7*"4, and thus 


2° This argument is mentioned in De caelo 275b21-3 and discussed in detail in 
Phys. VIII 10: if the force of a finite body would be infinite, it would move 
another body in a time equal to that in which the force of an infinite body would 
do so. But that is impossible, for a greater force produces an equal effect in a 
shorter time. 

210 Cf. J. Souilhé, Etude sur le terme AYNAMIE dans les dialogues de Platon, 
Paris 1919, 55ff. 

11 L’infinito nel pensiero dell’ antichita classica, Firenze 1956, p. 458. 

212 For an analysis of the arguments see my Aristotle's Cosmology, 101-126, 

18 See J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 344. 

214 A. Mansion, Revue néoscolastique 1927, pp. 339-340, believes the inference to 
be based upon the argument that the First Mover is pure actuality and there- 
fore is impassive. It would follow that there is no reference here to the Physics, 
but to A 6 and 7, esp. to 1071b12-22. However, since a12 explicitly refers to 
the absence of locomotion, Mansion’s argument is not conclusive. Cf. Paulus, 
op.cit., 408-410. 
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the lines confirm our interpretation that the dxivytov must be under- 
stood as excluding local movement from the first principle. 

By &xa%y¢ Aristotle means that the first being does not receive any 
influence from the outside, as heat or cold, etc., and that it is not 
exposed to corruption®®, The attribution of éxa%f¢ to the first being 
is traditional. Cf. Melissus fr. 7: (obte dAyet obte avaza); Plato’s Tim. 
33a-b; De caelo 284414. In de Anima 408b29 nois is said to be im- 
passive (Serétepov v1 xal dmadte éorw); G.C. 335b29 states that things 
without matter are impassive. 

dvahdotwros, not subject to (qualitative) change. Plato assumes 
alteration to be consequent upon local motion®®, In his De caelo I and 
II Aristotle is still close to such a view which makes quality to an 
epiphenomenon of quantity’. In his Physics he attaches more im- 
portance to quality, but nevertheless maintains that local motion is 
the primary type of movement; increase and alteration depend on it. 
The reason is that condensation and rarefaction, i.e., combination and 
separation, are the origin of all changes of quality"*, Moreover, change 
must be continuous; now local motion is the only movement which 
can be continuous; furthermore, local motion is movement which is 
acquired last by generable things; thus according to a general principle 
it must be prior in nature; finallly locomotion affects least the essence 
of the things which move; thus it is primary. 

These arguments are partly disproved by what Aristotle writes in 
the De gen. et corr. II 3. It would seem that 1073a3-14 reflects a way 
of thinking which precedes the De gen. et corr. 

In a3-14 there is no reference to contemplation and the term ‘God’ 
does not occur, That in this last section of a chapter in which con- 
siderations of final and formal causality predominate, Aristotle recurs 
to the concepts of ‘power’ is also strange*. It is not unlikely that the 
passus did not originally belong to the preceding text. 


48 Cf, G.C. 323b4ff.; 326a1; Met. 1019227. - dmadfc does not exclude local 
movement: cf. De caclo 270b2. 

48 To Plato change of place, size, shape is primary and accompanied by changes 
in quality. Cf. Laws 897; Parm. 138b; Theaet. 181c. 

2 The tripartition of movement is only mentioned once in the De caelo, viz. in 
310a23. 

28 Phys, VIII 7. This explanation is close to the view of the atomists which is 
rejected by Aristotle in the De generatione et corruptione. 

29 J. Paulus, op.cit., 408-409, draws attention to the discongruity of the passus 
with the doctrine of the previous pages and points out some parallelisms with 
Phys. VIII. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Since every eternal movement requires a cause and there are other 
eternal movements besides that of the first heaven, each of these 
requires an eternal substance as its mover. It is the task of astronomy 
to determine the number of these movers. According to the theory of 
Eudoxus there would be 26 spheres, and hence as many movers. If 
one follows Callippus, one must admit 33 spheres; adding the necessary 
counteracting spheres, there would be 55 spheres and hence as many 
movers. 

There follows a short remark on the unicity of the physical world, and 
the chapter closes by saying that the ancients were right in as far as they 
thought that the primary substances are gods’, 

1073a14-17. As Jaeger has been quick in noticing, the language of 
the chapter, in particular that of the opening sentence, is different 
from that of the rest of A. 

Seréov, ‘must be assumed’, ‘must be stated’, The term sometimes 
concerns an assumption, sometimes the starting-point of an argument. 

thy towiryy odctav. The terms refer to the Unmoved Mover of 
chapter seven, and connect A 8 with the preceding discussion. How- 
ever, since there are serious differences between A 8 and the sur- 
rounding chapters, it is not unlikely that, as often elsewhere in the 
Corpus, the opening lines were added or rewritten so as to connect the 
text with chapter seven. 

det wh Aavddvew, the subject of the verb are the érogécerc. The term 
dréqucig as a derivative from éxégu:vw, meaning the sentence of an 
arbiter or judge, as well as an assertion, is rare in the Corpus. Cf. 
Rhet. 1365b27*. 

Aristotle repeatedly states his conviction that before we can fruit- 


1 For a discussion of the place of this chapter in book A and of its metaphysics, 
the reader may consult the Introduction VII. 
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fully study a particular subject we must first consider what previous 
philosophers said. Cf., for instance, De caelo 279b5-12. 

In the following lines Aristotle only mentions the theory of ideal 
numbers, and this led some commentators as Merlan (cf. Introduction 
VII, n. 18) and Kraemer (ibid., n. 29) to suppose that the 55 movers 
are intended to replace the ideal numbers. — It is not unlikely that 
certain members of the Academy, assigned numbers to the successive 
strata of the universe, as the Pythagoreans had done before. It is 
possible that in this case these numbers, depending on the One were 
assumed to be a cause of the movements of the spheres. If the 55 movers 
would have been substituted for the ideal numbers, it is hard to see 
how they can form one unified being as some assume they do (cf. 
Introduction VII, n. 29) because ideal numbers are ZovpPryzor. It is, 
however, a fact that the opening lines of chapter eight evoke the 
climate of Academic thought in which the text was compiled, but the 
commentary of the entire chapter must establish whether the text is 
likely to have been written by Aristotle or not. 

6 v1 xal capes elzetv. “O v7 here has an adverbial sense and restricts 
the assertion of the main clause*, xt has a similar function‘, Cf. Pol. 
1272b32: nal unre ordow, 6 1 xal dEvov elmeiv, yeyevqodat. — Ellipsis of 
ort is frequent in subordinated clauses beginning with 6 or a5. 

a17. The correctness of the preceding statement might be questioned 
on the ground that those who hold the theory of ideas admit a plurality 
of principles. To such an objection this sentence answers that the 
partisans of the theory of ideas do not make a special study (oxéy1¢) 
of such a supreme odoia. By this Aristotle probably wants to say that 
the cause of movement is not sufficiently studied by them®, 

Snéanyug sometimes has the sense of signifying one stage in the 
process of knowledge, viz. the perception of a single universal, common 
to several individuals, but here it means a theory based upon as- 
sumptions and not on proven facts (Cf. Rhet. 1417b10; Met. 990b23; 
1079a19), and in so far as it does it is almost synonymous with 36%’. 

In the following lines (a18-22) the author explains that he does not 


2 dndpaotc, negation (dnépnut) is frequently used. It can signify the negation of 
a term, i.e., a negative term, as well as logical negation. 

5 Kiihner-Gerth, IT 511 A 3. 

+ Denniston, op.cit., 294 B, 

5 Kiihner-Gerth, I 41 A 1, 

© Cf. Met, 988 b 2-3. 

7 Cf. Met, 1078b12: 4 rept téy eldév 36Ex. 
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refer to the theory of ideas in general, but to the special formulation it 
got at the end of Plato’s life and in the early Academy. 

a18. According to this text the partisans of the theory of ideas hold 
that ideas are numbers*. This could either mean a complete identifi- 
cation of both or some sort of reduction of ideas to numbers. Xeno- 
crates is assumed to have placed the objects of mathematics in the 
same class of being as the ideas, while he did not distinguish between 
ideal numbers and mathematical numbers®. Recently Ph. Merlan 
counselled prudence in ascribing such a complete identification to 
Xenocrates. Merlan thinks that Xenocrates may have singled out the 
objects of geometrics from such an identification!*. — Plato himself did 
not identify ideal numbers and ideas". When he sometimes says that 
the ideas are numbers, he means that ontologically the ideas depend 
on numbers and are characterized by numbers", 
a19. It is not clear who are those who believed in an unlimited number 
of ideal numbers. It is possible that Xenocrates or some of his disciples, 
who identified ideas and numbers, were led to admit this view, the 
more so since they also identified ideas with mathematical numbers. 
If so, they are likely to have admitted boundless plurality in the world 
of ideas", 

Other philosophers limited these numbers to ten, — In his long text 
on the relation between the theories of certain Pythagoreans and 
Plato’s doctrine (Met. 987b14-988a15) Aristotle mentions the ele- 
ments of the Forms, viz. the One and ‘the Great and the Small’. From 
these the ideal numbers are generated. In the text it does not become 
clear whether these ideal numbers are to be placed between the One 
and the Forms or besides the Forms. Plato made them a series from 
2 to 10'*, This seems arbitrary: if there is two-ness, why can’t there be 


* The expression of Aéyovres l8kas is somewhat unusual (cf. however Top. 14820 
in the reading of the codex Parisinus Coislinianus 330, where elves is omitted). 
More frequent is of tiOéuevor Tg lSeag. 

° The evidence is quite strong: Met. 1028b24 and Asclepius, In Met. 379,17; 
the view is referred to in 1069a33; 1076a19; 1080b21; 1083b2; 1086a5. Cf. 
also Theophrastus, Met. 4a18-b5. 

© From Platonism to Neoplatonism, 40. Merlan points to texts as Met. 1028b24. 
Cf, also L, Robin, Th.Pl. I.N., 295, n. 272 II. 

114 fortiori mathematical numbers were different. Cf. Met. 1028b20. 

1 For the evidence and a discussion of it see Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas, 
216-220. 

8 On Xenocrates’ reduction of mathematical numbers to ideas see Xenocrates 
fr. 34H; Met. 1028b24; 1069233 (els wiav qdow cWévees TH el8y xal Th paedy- 
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elevenness? The reason why Plato made the generation of these 
numbers stop at ten probably is that ten is ‘perfect’ and already contains 
all the species of numbers, viz. two and its powers, odd numbers and 
products of an odd number multiplied by two, Furthermore, ten is 
the sum of the first four numbers, the sacred zezpaxrb¢ of the Pytha- 
goreans; Plato assigned science, opinion and sensation to 2, 3 and 4 
and thus considered them as representing the entire cosmos!®. 

a22. pete onovdsis droderxtix7ic. Unovdy here denotes efforts in the 
intellectual field. Cf. Met. 1000a19. 

Aristotle writes that far from imitating those philosophers who ne- 
glected to give any scientific proof or demonstration of their theories, 
we should start in this investigation from established facts (principles) 
and from definitions or well-established positions’. 

a23. The first principle does not move at all, neither per se nor per 
accidens, A movement per se is a movement in virtue of or in respect 
of the essence; a movement is per accidens when “it merely belongs to 
or contains as a part a thing that causes motion or suffers motion’?8, 

Phys. VIII 6, 259b28-31 states that it belongs to some of the prin- 
ciples which move the celestial bodies, to be accidentally (i.e., secon- 
darily) moved by another cause. Aristotle probably refers to the plan- 
ets, sun and moon, whose spheres move with a complex movement 
determined by the carrying spheres. Judging from the context these 
movements are in addition to one essential movement, — a point on 
which this text differs from A 8. ~ In Phys. VIII 6 the distinction 
between moving accidentally and essentially is first applied to animals 
which move themselves with one essential movement (259b2), but 


wocixé); 1080b21; 1083b2; 1086a5. ~ On the infinite in number see Parm. 
144; Soph. 256e; Phil.17e, and R. Mondolfo, L’infinito nel Pensiero dell’ 
Antichita classica, Firenze 1956, pp. 1994f. 

44 Phys, 206b32 and Met, 1084a12ff. 

15 In 1084a29-31 Aristotle criticizes this stopping short at the decade. 

38 De anima 404b18-27 and Ross, op.cit., 179. — On the Pythagorean theory of 
the decade see Met. 986a8. Chapter ten of the Theologumena Arithmeticae, a 
treatise attributed to Jamblichus, has a long passus on the perfection of the 
number ten. This passus is thought to have Speusippus as its source. See 
Merlan, op.cit., 48-49. 

17 The expression 3topopévov dt toltwv indicates that after one theme has been 
dealt with the author turns to the next question. — In this context the term tav 
Soxetévav is likely to mean the principles, established or admitted in the 
previous discussion or lecture. 

18 Phys, 254b7-12 (Oxford Translation). Cf. Phys. 261a27-36; G.C. 315a28ff. 
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are accidentally moved by others, their environment and by the things 
that pass into them. But later in the same chapter Aristotle corrects 
himself and weakens his assertion that animals move themselves 
essentially. He then gives a further explanation of what it means to 
move oneself accidentally: the soul moving the body, e.g., causing it 
to walk, also moves itself locally per accidens. 

If we apply this to A 8, the statement that the first principle is not 
moved at all means that it is not the revolving aether, nor can it be 
within the spheres or attached to them so as to be moved accidentally™, 

a25. xwobv 8. The contracted participle in apposition to 4 dey} xat 
70 mp@tov tHy bvtwy is active and thy xpertny ulvqow is its object”, 

a26. This line is also found in Phys. 256a2: dravta dy 7 xwobueva, 
bné tivog utvoito. In Phys. VIII 4 this conclusion is based upon the fact 
that a thing which is moved, is reduced from a state of potentiality to 
actuality. 

When a26 evokes Phys. VIII, it is quite likely that the following 
lines have also been influenced by it. 

a27. xat thy dtdiov xlvnow ord diStov xwetodar xal chy ulav b9’ evdc. 

In Phys. VIII 6, 258b10 we read: émet d& det xtvqow del elvar xl ph 
diadetren, dvaeyxn elvar ce dtdtov 6 mpditov xwvet (etre ev ele mActw) xal 7d 
mp@rov xtvobv dxlyntov. — The same thought recurs in 259a6 and a3. 
In the latter text Aristotle writes that it is necessary that there is one 
First and eternal Mover: since the revolution of the celestial bodies 
is one and continuous, a single cause is required*!, 

A comparison of these texts of Phys. VIII with A 8, 1073a23-28 
indicates a number of similarities. The passus appears to be a concise 
summary of the doctrine of Phys. VIII. 

a28. The term épéyev introduces an observable fact into the theo- 
retical formulation of the doctrine of movement. In the De caelo as 
well as in the Meteorologica observation of the cosmos is repeatedly 
mentioned®, Yet on numerous occasions observation serves as a 


1 Plato suggested such an attachement in Laws 898 - 899a.—A. Mansion, Revue 
néoscol. XXIX (1927), p. 340, H. von Arnim, Die Entstehung der Gotteslehve, p.71 
and others think that the immobility per se and per accidens concerns the First 
Mover, but not the 55 other movers. On this question see the commentary on 
1073a32-34. 

*° For some other instances where an accusative of the internal object is used 
see Phys. 257b25 and De anima 406a31: xal Ett ivetv thy xard toro xlvnaw. 
* Phys, 259a18: ula 3°99" tvog te Tob xtvolvtog nal Evdg rot xtvoupEvov. 

* Aristotle seems to have developed the concept of experimental science only 
gradually. See L. Bourgey, Observation et expérience chez Avistote, 105-113. 
Cf.G.A. 760b27-33. 
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confirmation of a conclusion reached along the lines of a priori reasoning, 
rather than as the basis from which Aristotle departs. 

The movement of the first heaven is called gop. This term is most 
properly said of things that do not move themselves* and is also used 
to describe the movement of the simple bodies**, Its sense sometimes 
shifts from that of movement to that of the body which is carried**. 

The revolution of the first heaven is called é&xhotc since it is always 
the same and is not composed of other, more simple movements; this 
revolution is the expression of the being of the first heaven**. 

a3. tév mhavhzov. The term signifies the wandering celestial bodies 
to which the Pythagoreans had assigned a place between the stars of 
the Milky Way and the sun”. Plato does not yet have the term. In the 
(early) first Books of the De caelo the expression Evia tOv Horpav is 
used?8; in Meteor. 342b28 the term planet occurs, but when it was first 
used the term dorfp had still to be added. The occurrence of nhavarov 
in A 8 is an indication that the chapter does not belong to the earliest 
works of Aristotle. — In spite of their irregular wanderings the planets 
are considered to be eternal, since whatever is beyond the moon is 
imperishable (a31-32). 

31-32. éorwrov, never standing still. - The term does not occur in 
Greek of the classical period. It is found in Epicurus’ Epist. ad Menoe- 
cewm 133,8 in the sense of unsteady, unstable. 

xd xx odya. The expression is derived from 1b xbxrp pepduevov 
céue*®, for in a passus where the latter terms occurs Aristotle uses 
shortly afterwards +d xxAq o@y0*, The expression means the spherical 
body, celestial sphere and connotes movement in a circular orbit®, In 
the context it means the entire universe upwards from the natural 


28 Phys, 22634. 
24 De caelo 268b17. 

% Ibid., 292b26; 296b1. 

2% Met, 989b16; De anima 405a16; Proty. fr. 6 Ross (Diiring B64): rob 8& 
hy gba drdod xal wh medg wt thy odalav Exevros ulav dvayxatov elvat thy x08" 
ard xupling dperhy. 

2 See B. L. van der Waerden, Die Astronomie der Pythagoreer, in Mededelingen 
der Nederl. Akad. v. Wetensch. Afd. Natuurkunde, Amsterdam 1951; Sir Thomas 
Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, 49ff.; W. und H. Gundel, Planeten, in RE. XX, 2, 
2017 ff. 

28 TTaavfrng in 287a9 is probably an interpolation. 

2® De caelo 269b 30; cf. also 268b18; 269a3 etc. 

30 270433. 

31 Cf, De caelo 289b10 where it denotes each of the carrier bodies of the planets. 
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place of fire: this immense spherical body is eternal, but constantly 
revolving. 

The remark is quite useless, conflicts with the following theory of 
many different spheres** and may well be a gloss. 

The reference in a32 is probably not to Phys. VIII 8, but to De caelo 
286b1-9. Also elsewhere elpyzat 2v toic qvormoic or toig mepl picews 
refers to the De caelo or the De gen. et corr., as for instance, in Met. 
989a24 and 1042b8. 

a32. dveyxn xth. The argument assumes that there are several 
spheres in the universe, i.e., that besides the sphere carrying the stars 
of the first heaven, each of the planets has its own revolving sphere. 
In De caelo 286b1-9 these revolutions are said to serve the purpose of 
producing the cyclical movement of the seasons. Cf. also De gen. et 
corr. IL 10, and Phys. VIII 6. 

In the preceding section it was shown that a First Mover is nec- 
essary to explain the movement of the first heaven; it is now postu- 
lated that there must also be unmoved movers of the spheres of the 
planets. Their nature must be similar to that of the First Mover, 
The principle that the mover is prior to the moved is also enuntiated 
in Met. 1010b37. Met. ©8 gives the reason: actuality precedes 
potentiality; now the mover is in a state of actuality®4, 

Some commentators noticed that in a33 the words éxwhrov xar& 
ovpBeByxdc are lacking (see above 107324) and concluded that these 
other movers, contrary to the absolutely unmoved First Mover, are 
movable fer accidens, that is, they are moving along each with its own 
sphere with motions which they received from the enveloping spheres. 
This would create a certain dependence and subordinate these movers 
to the outer ones and to the First Mover. - Our text only provides a 
slender basis for this conclusion®®, However, Phys. VIII 6, 259b29-31 
indicates that principles (épyat rév év 74 odpav) within the planets, 
sun and moon are moved per accidens by the other spheres. The text 
does not say what these principles are, whether an intelligence or a soul 
or the ensouled nature of a planet or sphere. There is no sufficient 
evidence to identify them with the unmoved movers of A 8. 


% See P. Moraux, in Quinta Essentia, R.E. XXIV (47), 1207,18. 

% Ps, Alexander, 706,32 draws attention to the fact that, contrary to the theory 
set forth in the De caelo B 12, there is no question in the text of souls, moving 
the stars. 

™ Cf. Phys, 257b9. 

35 See Paulus, op.cit., 417-418. 
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If we consider A 8 in itself, it would seem that in the cosmological 
system, as it is presented here, the movers are part of the system and 
move per accidens. If, on the other hand, one would try to harmonize 
the theory of A 8 with the rest of Book A, one would have to say that 
all the movers, being eternal, subsistent thought, are not moved at all. 

a34. Since the spheres are an eternal odct« the movers also are, 
since they are certainly as good as that which is being moved by them. 

The statement that that which is prior to odefa must also be odata 
is strange when looked upon from the viewpoint of Aristotelian on- 
tology. — For ogcia means the subsistent being or perfection; qua 
odata it has nothing prior to it, except, in a certain sense, its formal and 
material cause, but this is not what is envisaged in the context. The 
doctrine of the statement fits better in a Platonizing ontology, in 
particular in a system like that of Speusippus, who postulated a 
hierarchical series of obota:%®, 

This takes us to a second difficulty inherent in the theory expressed 
in these lines, viz. the text does not discuss at all whether the spheres 
subsequent to the First Heaven are the parts of a system in this way 
that once the first is set in motion the following derive their motion 
from it. - In certain texts, as for instance in De caelo II 10, Aristotle 
assumes that the first heaven is a decisive factor in causing the move- 
ments of the planets: it effectively retards the movements of the 
planets and the more so the closer they are to it*’. In this theory the 
planets are assumed to have a movement of their own which is modi- 
fied, retarded and opposed by the influence of the movement of the 
first heaven. This theory is an attempt to account for the fact that the 
observed relative speeds of the planets increase descending towards the 
centre of the universe®’, It seems to derive from Platonic conceptions” 
and also to have been stated in the De philosophia®. 


3 Cf, Met, 1028b21: Emebounrrog 8 xal mdeloug obalac dmd tod évd¢ dpEdwevos... 
57 Cf, also 284a6 with my commentary in Cosmology, 177. 

38 In these chapters of the De caelo two factors are said to determine the observed 
movement of the planets, viz. a natural movement and another movement which 
is superimposed upon it from the outside. — Saturn is slowest, the moon fastest. 
2 This theory is presented in detail in the myth of Er, Rep. X, esp. 617a-b. 
For Plato even the earth is moved with two contrary movements, the result of 
which is that it is at rest. See F, Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, 120-136. 

4 Fr, 26 Ross (Cicero, De nat. deorum 1, 13, 33). With J. Skemp, Plato's 
Statesman, 98-101, I take the terms replicatione quadam to signify such a con- 
trary movement. For other explanations see M. Untersteiner, Aristotele. Della 
filosofia, 258-259. 
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On the other hand, the theory described in A 8 makes the world 
a set of hardly related levels of being: each planet with its spheres 
becomes a self-contained system. It is difficult to make this agree with 
the theory stated above‘. Rather it recalls the ontology of Speusippus 
who is said to have made the universe a poorly composed tragedy, 
the various acts of which are unrelated the one to the other, each 
having its own principles*. 

Related to the problem of the serial nature of the universe is the 
question of whether the 55 movers form as many beings distinct from 
the First Mover mentioned in 1073a28 or could be thought of as im- 
manent in it, as H. Jackson suggested**. H. J. Kraemer supports this 
views, others reject it, although not always for the same reason. 
According to J. Owens the 55 movers have a distinct substance of their 
own, which, ontologically, is on the same level as that of the First 
Mover*®. K, Oehler, on the other hand, thinks that the other movers 
are on a lower level than the First**, As the commentary has shown 
everything in the text makes us think that these movers as presented 
here are conceived of as locally present in or near the sphere which 
they move as an efficient cause, and form distinct beings. For differently 
from what happens in the case of final causality (by which the Un- 
moved Mover of A 7 moves the outer sphere), efficient causality 
requires contact between the cause and its effect (in Laws X Plato 
also assumes some contact (mediate or immediate) between the 
moving soul and the celestial body). — Presence of the movers in the 
different spheres does not seem to contradict that they are unmoved 
and eternal. This causes a problem: how can one reconcile this view 
with the theory of the First Mover as laid down in A 7? Various and 
often conflicting explanations have been advanced for which the 
reader may consult the Introduction VII. 

a38. dvev peyé}ouc. See the commentary on 1073a5ff. 


“1 See H. J. Easterling, ‘Homocentric Spheres in the ‘de caelo’’, in Phyonesis 
1961, 138-151. 

“ Met. 1076a1 and 1090b19. 

“2 ‘On some passages in Aristotle’s Metaphysics’, in The Journal of Philology, 
(1904), 144. 

4 ‘Grundfragen der aristotelischen Theologie’ I, in Theologie und Philosophie 44 
(1969), 363-382, p. 366. 

48 J. Owens, ‘The Reality of the Aristotelian Separate Movers’, in The Review of 
Metaphysics III (1950), 319-337, 334. 

“8 In Gnomon 40 (1968), 641-653, p. 648. 
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1073b1-3. From the above it follows that the various spheres are 
substances and that there is a certain order between them which is the 
same as the order of their movements. Apparently the movers form a 
sort of chain, although de facto they are independent of each other#”, — 
The basic assumption here, as everywhere in A, is that movement is 
the expression of the being of a thing. 

b3-8. The precise number of distinct movements and carrier bodies 
must be established by astronomy. — The following points deserve to 
be stressed: (a) in this passus a partition of the sciences is presupposed. 
The text speaks of philosophy and mathematics, but does not say 
explicitly which is the formal object of both. In the context mathe- 
matics is considered to be a science which considers quantity (separated 
from substance), whereas ‘philosophy’ studies substance. ‘Philosophy’ 
here could be taken to mean physics and/or theology. Astronomy 
studies mathematical facts in as far as they are related to physical 
being: this science belongs to mathematics in as far as its method is 
concerned, but to philosophy in as far as it object, the celestial bodies, 
are substances’, 

Aristotle does not seem always to have upheld such a clear cut 
distinction between mathematics and physics. For instance, in Book I 
of the De caelo he passes from mathematical facts to conclusions con- 
cerning physical bodies**. 

There are several texts which subordinate astronomy to mathe- 
matics®; they probably reflect the state of things in those days, viz. 
that professional mathematicians also dealt with astronomical 
problems). 

G. Reale thinks that the text implies that there is a third science, 


47 Cf, I. Diiring, Aristoteles, 215. Diiring thinks that this statement has not been 
sufficiently noticed by commentators, Kraemer, Kantstudien 58, 318, sees in the 
term t4£1¢ an indication of a relation between the theory of a series of movers 
and Academic thought. 

48 There is a difficulty in that Met. E 1 demands that the object of mathematics 
must be unmoved. 

49 This fading of the frontiers between physics and mathematics may well be of 
Platonic origin. For Plato mathematics in their perfect state become dialectical. 
In his later theory he incorporated mathematical entities into the class of 
principles of being. 

80 Phys. 194a7-8; Met. 989b32-33. 

51 Cf, P.A. 639b7-10. Plato considered astronomy a science subsequent to 
geometry (Rep. 528e; 540d: dderqat twes). 
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viz. philosophy which deals with invisible things. However, in the 
chapter there is no indication of a general science of being gua being. 

(b) For the Platonists astronomy is not concerned with the visible 
aspects of the celestial bodies, but with their invisible principles®*. 
Aristotle here asserts that it deals with the physical being of the 
celestial bodies®4; his conception of this science seems to have devel- 
oped®, 

(c) From the epistemological point of view it is also noteworthy 
that philosophy is said to need the help of other sciences. ~ In Anal. 
Post. 113 Aristotle appears to uphold the position that one can scien- 
tifically argue about physical reality, without considering observable 
facts, but elsewhere we find evidence of the view that empirical studies 
must be the basis of science**, 

The division of sciences in this passage is not sufficiently explicit 
as to allow us to reduce it to that of Met. E1 or, even less, to the 
division of reality in A 1°", 

1073b7. Arithmetic and geometry do not concern the being, i.e., 
the existence of things. In Met. 1026a8 Aristotle likewise seems to 
reject implicitly the Platonic thesis that subsistent realities are the 
objects of mathematics. According to 1092a17-21 mathematics are 
not concerned with individual things in the physical world®*, 

The terms ‘arithmetic’ and ‘geometry’ were probably first brought 
together under the common name ‘mathematics’ by fifth century 
Pythagoreans®*, 

b8. gop& here means the movements by which the planets are carried 
along rather than the physical spheres. 

hppévor. For an example of érteo%a: in the sense of ‘to deal with’, 
‘to study’, cf. 1078b20. The perfect tense indicates that study over a 
long period is required to understand the complexity of the movements 
of the planets. 


8 Teofrasto, Brescia 1964, 115-116. 

5° Met. 99716; b35 (ob8t nept tov obpuvdv rév8e); 1077a1-3, On Plato's con- 
ception of astronomy see Rep. 528e - 530c and K. Gaiser, Die ungeschriebene 
Lehre, 392. 

54 With Bonitz, Ross and Jaeger we should read gtioaogl in b4. 

55 See A. Mansion, Introduction a la physique aristotélicienne, 190. 

58 See De caelo 291431; G.A. 760b27-33; Bourgey, op.cit., 105; 113. 

‘7 H. J. Kraemer, however, thinks that there is such a relation with the division 
of reality of A 1 and that of Xenocrates. Cf. his Geistmetaphysik, 173-175. 

58 Cf. also Phys. 208b22-25. 

8 See Heath, Hist. of Gr. Math., 1 11. 
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theloug yap... This is an accusative of internal object, where the 
noun gopée has not been repeated, connoting an accusative of extent. 

b12. éwotug ydépw, to have an idea of the subject. — In Plato’s 
dialogues the term éwou« signifies the notion or understanding one has 
of something; it is sometimes said to be the result of a concentrated 
intellectual effort®. In the Corpus it is rare. Jaeger thought that the 
terms indicate the hypothetical character of the entire chapter, but it 
is more likely that the expression only qualifies the astronomical 
theories advanced and not the metaphysical principles of the chapter™. 

brag h tt tH Stavolg mARI0s dprcyévov SrodaBeiv. — dtavola signifies 
the faculty of thinking and judging as well as its activity. It is to be 
distinguished from voi¢, the immediate grasping of basic concepts and 
ultimate truth®. Aravola may be mistaken, since it deals with several 
concepts which it compares with one another and which it judges®. 

SroruuBdvew signifies to give assent to a view which may vary in 
certitude from émorqun to 568. Frequently the verb denotes the result 
of the process of Siavola. Here the term means to adopt a theory 
proposed by empirical science, which may serve as a starting-point 
for philosophical reasoning. 

TAFVog Hprouevoy. It is the task of science to impose or make visible 
order in the manifold phenomena. This order means that through 
division and definition things are known and are assigned their place 
in reality®, 

b13. 76 8& Aouxdv. I take this to refer to new facts observed in 
astronomical observations or to certain conclusions which differ from 
what was up to that moment admitted by the specialists. - The 
adrovg of line b14 probably means members of the school. 

soig tabta moayuatevouévors is probably related to elpnuéva as a 
dative of the agent, and not to gatvyrat. The latter verb is used ab- 
solutely, as often elsewhere in the Corpus*®. — The dative of the agent 


* Cf. Phaed. 73c; Tim. 47a (ypévov tworay) ; Laws 657 (détov éwoluc) ; Def. plat. 
414410. 

* Jaeger, Aristotle 350. To the contrary Reale, op.cit., 116. 

%2 Cf, Met. 1027b27-29. — On Stavola see KI. Oehler, Die Lehre vom noetischen 
Denken bei Platon und Aristoteles, Miinchen 1962, 170-181. 

8 De anima 432a16. 

Cf, E.N. 1142b11 and Phaedrus 265d: ele lav iSéav ouvopovea dyew re 
rodhaxf Steorapudva, tye Exaorov dptouevog SfAov roty... — From Homer onward 
the Greeks tried to ‘define’ things and events. Cf. W. Schadewaldt, Von Homers 
Welt und Werks, Stuttgart 1959, pp. 130ff.; Met. 987a194f.; 1078b17{f. 

* See Bonitz, Index 808b52ff. 
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employed with the perfect tense is frequent in Greek and Aristotle 
also uses it®*, 

b16. gtaetv pav... In the famous parallel of E.N. 1096a16 love of 
Plato and love of truth are compared, but here two groups of astron- 
omers. 

relSeodar St toic dxplBeoreporc. In the Corpus the term d&xpibye is 
almost exclusively applied to arguments, knowledge and cognitive 
faculties, art and skill, very seldom to persons*’. 

The principle that the phenomena are to be saved is implicitly con- 
tained in this passus. As J. Mittelstrass argues the credit for clearly 
formulating this methodological principle goes to Eudoxus®. Yet the 
idea is already expressed by Plato in his Timaeus, 56a, who may not 
yet have known Eudoxus’ astronomical theory when he wrote this 
dialogue™, 

1073b17-32. In the preceding lines Aristotle spoke of the need to 
consult professional astronomers. In agreement with this he now gives 
the theory of Eudoxus on the movements of the celestial bodies. 

Eudoxus of Cnidos, undoubtedly one of the greatest mathematicians 
of all times, was born about 408 (?) and passed away 53 years later”, 
Apart from his contributions to geometry his theory of pleasure, 
discussed by Aristotle in E.N. 112, deserves to be mentioned, En- 


% See, for instance, Rhet. 1381416. 
*” An examination even of mistaken views will help us to find the truth. See 
De anima 403b23. 

6 Die Rettung der Phanomene, Berlin 1962, 1494f. 

* See J. Skemp, The Theory of Motion in Plato's Later Dialogues*, Addenda, 
142-146. 

7 K, von Fritz, ‘Die Lebenszeit des Eudoxos von Knidos’, in Philologus 85 
(1930), pp. 478-481, argues that it is better to date Eudoxus’ life from 400 to 
346 rather than from 408 to 354, — Ph, Merlan, Studies in Epicurus and Aristotle, 
98; 104 sets Eudoxus’ lifetime between 395 and 342, but his ingenious argument 
is not quite convincing. 

After F. Susemihl, Rhein. Mus. 53 (1898), 626ff., F. Lassére, Die ‘Fragmente’ des 
Eudoxos von Knidos, Berlin 1966, p. 138, proposes 390 as the year in which 
Eudoxus was born. He relies on frag. 342 (59 Maass) (Plinius, NH XXX 3), 
according to which Eudoxus would have written that Zoroaster lived 6000 years 
before Plato's death, i.e., would have survived Plato. If with recent scholars 
we date Eudoxus late, and agree with Jaeger that the imperfect tense in this 
section of A 8 is an indication that Eudoxus had already passed away when the 
text was written, A 8 could hardly be an early treatise, 

71 Simplicius, I De caelo 488,27 ; 492,31. — An attempt to explain the movements 
of the celestial bodies by considering them to be the result of a composition of 
other, more basic movements was first made by Plato in Tim. 36c-d. 
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couraged by Plato’! he developed a most ingenious theory to account 
for the seemingly erratic wanderings of the planets: he conceived a 
number of homocentric spheres which by their revolutions contribute 
to the composite movements of the planets, The poles of one sphere 
are assumed to be fixed at the enveloping greater sphere and move 
with it. The planets are located in a point at the innermost of such a 
set of three or four spheres. We do not know whether Eudoxus ascribed 
any physical reality to the spheres. 

Apart from the concise explanation in A 8 there is an elaborate text 
on this theory in Simplicius’ commentary on the De caelo, who has his 
information from Sosigenes, a member of the Peripatetic School in the 
second century A.D. This Sosigenes seems to have had a book by 
Eudoxus entitled mp) zayév which was subsequently lost, and so 
Eudoxus’ theory has to be reconstructed with the help of the infor- 
mation Simplicius gives us. This was done by Schiaparelli7?, who has 
been followed by others like Sir Thomas Heath”, 

Eudoxus assumes the celestial bodies to describe perfect circles. This 
shows again to what extent the desire for clarity and regularity in- 
fluenced Greek thought”, 

Simplicius does not say how Eudoxus explained the origin of the 
movement of the spheres. He may have placed ideas in the spheres’, 
and made these the cause of their movement: Aristotle in a context 
where he speaks of Eudoxus twice denies that ideas could contribute 
anything to the movement of the stars”*, 

Although there is no evidence which compels us to think that Eu- 
doxus considered his circles or spheres physical bodies, such a conclusion 
is almost unavoidable for a philosopher. Now, the view according to 
which there are concentric circles or spherical bodies in the world dates 


7 Schiaparelli, Le sfere omocentriche di Eudosso, di Callippo e di Aristotele, in 
Pubblicazioni del R. Osservatorio di Brera in Milano, no, IX, Milano 1875. 

8 Avistarchus, 193-224. 

74 We encounter this assumption already in Rep. 530d, where it is ascribed to 
the Pythagoreans. In Laws 822aPlato writes that the irregularity of the move- 
ment of the planets is only apparent. On this text see W. Burkert, Weisheit und 
Wissenschaft Studien zu Pythagoras, Philolaos und Platon, Tibingen 1962, 
p. 309, n, 34. 

* Eudoxus conceived the ideas as present in bodies. Cf. Alexander, In Met. 97, 
17-19; K, von Fritz, ‘Die Ideenlehre des Eudoxus von Knidos’, in Philologus 
Bd. LXXXI (1926), 1-26; H. Karpp, Untersuchungen zur Philosophie des 
Eudoxos von Knidos, Wiirzburg 1933, p. 34. 

7 Met. 991a9; 1079b21. 
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from the earliest days of Greek scientific philosophy: Anaximander 
conceived the celestial bodies as set in a ring of fiery material which 
flames up in the stars and planets and he probably assigned a spherical 
limit to the Boundless surrounding the cosmos’’, Parmenides’ cos- 
mology seems for a considerable part to have been directly adapted 
from Anaximander’s theory of fiery rings’*. To Parmenides the cosmos 
consists of a solid outer envelop, a band of fire, a mixed band (the 
Milky Way, the planets, the sun and the moon), a band of fire at the 
inner side of which begins the atmosphere, and the earth itself7®. 

Then the early astronomers came to notice the fact that the so- 
called planets describe paths which are encompassed by a belt or ring 
extending approximately 8 degrees on each side of the ecliptic. This 
belt can be divided into zones, according to the constellations (i.e., 
the so-called signs of the zodiac) which lie beyond it in the sphere of 
the fixed stars, The geometer Oenipides of Chios probably was the 
first to speak of one such belt and to state the obliquity of ‘the circle 
of the zodiac’®, Its angle of inclination was probably known to the 
Pythagoreans*!, 

In 1073b18-22 Aristotle writes that according to Eudoxus three 
spheres account for the movement of the moon, viz. the sphere of the 
fixed stars, the sphere which passes through the middle of the bodies 
of the zodiac, and a third sphere which moves in a circle latitudinally 
inclined to the plane of the zodiac**, 

At first sight it is not clear why Eudoxus felt that a third circle is 
necessary to explain the movements of the sun and the moon. Sim- 
plicius answers that the moon is observed not always to reach its 
highest north and south latitude at the same points of the zodiac, and 
hence a third sphere is necessary to explain these deviations**. The 
same holds true for the sun which does not rise at the same point at the 
summer and winter solstices*, Schiaparelli pointed out that in reality 
this deviation does not exist. The Greek astronomers were perhaps led 


77 See Ch. Kahn, Anaximander and the Origins of Greek Cosmology, New York 
1960, p. 91. 

78 Heath, op. cit., 66. 

79 Ibid., 72. 

8 Aetius II 12,2 (Doxogr. gr. 340-341). 

"! Heath, op.cit., p. 131, n. 4. 

*? The circle in which the moon moves has a greater latitudinal inclination than 
that in which the sun moves. — AekoEwpévoy, from Aofée, ‘make slanting’. 

*? In De caelo, 495,10-13. 

84 [bid., 493,15-17. 
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to assume a deviation in the sun’s path on the basis of an argument by 
analogy with the deviations observed for the other planets%*. 

In his explanation of Eudoxus’ theory of the spheres Heath draws 
attention to a difficulty®*: the text of A 8 creates the impression that 
the zodiac sphere has the same role in moving the sun and moon which 
it has in the case of the other planets, viz. that of causing their move- 
ment in longitude, However, in the case of the moon this assumption 
leads to results which conflict with the observed facts: it is the third 
sphere which produces the monthly revolution from west to east, 
whereas the second sphere carries the moon (resp. the sun) back with 
a retrograde movement along the ecliptic. This was undoubtedly the 
view of Eudoxus. — How to explain that the author of A 8 missed this 
point? Aristotle himself was not a professional astronomer, yet we may 
assume that he was very well informed about the theory of Eudoxus®?. 
Simplicius writes that Aristotle together with Callimachus corrected 
the theories of Eudoxus**, If this statement is more than a mere 
inference from A 8, it shows an Aristotle well acquainted with the 
more intricate aspects of Eudoxus’ calculations. For this reason it 
becomes doubtful whether Aristotle wrote this defective summary 
himself. 

b22, Eudoxus assumed that the movement of the planets is the 
result of the motions of four spheres, of which the first two have the 
same role as those of the sun and moon; the third sphere has its poles 
fixed in points on the second (the position of these points is different 
for the different planets, except for Mercury and Venus); the motion 
of these third spheres is uniform. The text does not say in what 
direction Eudoxus assumed this sphere to rotate (Schiaparelli showed 
that the direction of the rotation does not make any difference to 
the argument). 

The poles of the fourth sphere are fixed on the third. The angle at 
which for each planet the axis of the fourth sphere is inclined to that 
of the third is the same for all planets. 

Following the indications given by Simplicius*® Schiaparelli suc- 
ceeded in reconstructing the path which results from the motions 
communicated by the third and fourth spheres. He did so without 


* Quoted after Heath, op.cit., 199, 
8° Op.cit., 197. 

8? Cf. De caelo 292a3-6. 

88 In De caelo 493,5-8. 

8 Tbid., 496,23 - 497,5. 
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using spherical trigonometry and analytical geometry, but with the 
help of elementary geometrical considerations, which must have been 
known to Eudoxus. The result he obtained was a spherical lemniscate, 
which seems to be precisely the figure which Eudoxus called hippo- 
pede. In a simplified form this may be described as follows. The outer 
sphere rotates uniformly about the diameter A B, the second homo- 
centric sphere about CD. A point P on the equator of this second sphere 
will describe a path like a figure eight on the surface of this sphere. 

As to the value of Eudoxus’ calculations Heath writes as follows: 
“For the sun and moon the hypothesis of Eudoxus sufficed to explain 
adequately enough the principal phenomena, except the irregularities 
due to the eccentricities, which were either unknown to Eudoxus or 
neglected by him. For Jupiter and Saturn, and to some extent for 
Mercury also, the system was capable of giving on the whole a satis- 
factory explanation of their motion in longitude, their stationary 
points and their retrograde motions; for Venus it was unsatisfactory, 
and it failed altogether in the case of Mars. The limits of motion in 
latitude represented by the various hippopedes were in tolerable 
agreement with observed facts, although the periods of the deviations 
and their places in the cycle were quite wrong. But, notwithstanding 
the imperfections of the system of homocentric spheres we cannot but 
recognize in it a speculative achievement which was worthy of the great 
reputation of Eudoxus and all the more deserving of admiration 
because it was the first attempt at a scientific explanation of the 
apparent irregularities of the motions of the planets’. 

b31. The names Aphrodite and Hermes are not accompanied by 
aarp. It is only relatively late that these names came into use to 
designate the planets", 

b32. Eudoxus made a great impression on his contemporaries”, He 
died at the relatively young age of 53. — About Callippus, who as the 
text says, improved this theory, we are not well informed. Simplicius 
writes that he studied with Polemarchus of Cyzicus, a friend of 
Eudoxus®, and that he followed him to Athens. Besides this scant 
information there is a note in Geminus, Isagoge VIII, on a reform of the 


% Aristarchus, 211. 

* Cf. Gundel, Planeten, in R.E. XX 2, 2017ff.; Tim. 83d; Epinomis 987b; De 
caelo 292a5; Theophrastus, rept oquetov VI 46. 

* Cf. E.N, 1172b9-18 and D.L., VIII 91: toSrov dvr E88éEou "Ev8oZov éxddouv 
did tHy Aaunpdrmte THis phuns. 

%2 In De caelo 504,17 - 506,3. 
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Athenian calendar, with which he is reported to have been charged®. 
Simplicius says about him: yer’ Exeivoy elg "Adqvacg 2X9av, the obvious 
meaning of which is that Callippus went to Athens shortly after Pole- 
marchus, Now Polemarchus being a friend of Eudoxus, is likely to 
have gone there during the latter’s later years or at his death. This 
would mean that Callippus went to Athens not much later than 355, 
and that he probably was in contact with Aristotle during the last 
years of Plato’s life. Simplicius does write indeed that Callippus“stayed 
with Aristotle correcting and completing with his help the discoveries 
of Eudoxus”®*, Most authors refer this to the time of Aristotle’s second 
stay in Athens during the reign of Alexander the Great (336-323), but 
I would suggest that it applies to the years 355-347, for the reason 
given above as well as because we know from the De caelo that Aristotle 
was engaged in astronomical observations about 357%. It would also 
be surprising if Aristotle had waited some 20 years in trying to verify 
and correct Eudoxus’ theories, in spite of the fact that certain of their 
defects must have soon caught the eye. —- That Calippus was in Athens 
about the year 330, charged with the correction of the luni-solar 
calendar of Meton®?, does not at all imply that he was not in Athens 
about 20 years earlier. The opposite seems more likely, viz. that he 
had first gained a solid reputation as an astronomer before the Athe- 
nians entrusted him with the important task of the calendar reform. 

b32. 9¢o1g here means the position of the stars relative to each other, 
in particular the angle of inclination of the axis of one sphere with the 
equatorial plane of the enclosing sphere. 

todt’ Lor... thy 74Ztv must be a gloss by a reader who had not under- 
stood the meaning of the passus, for in the context there is no question 
of distances, Ross and Jaeger also excise it. 

To account for the motions of Jupiter and Saturnus Callippus kept 
the same number of spheres; Eudoxus’ hypothesis had given an 
excellent account of them, — He added one sphere to the systems of 
Mars and Venus each, and two to those of the sun and the moon 
respectively, 


* See K4anunnos, in R.E. Suppl. Bd. IV 1431. 
% Op.cit., 493,5-8, 

*6 202a3 mentions an observation of the eclipsing of Mars which occurred on 
May 4, 357 B.C., at 9 p.m, Athens time. See J. Schoch, Planetentafeln fir Jeder- 
mann, Berlin 1927. 

% See R.E. X 2, 1662-1664, ‘Kallippische Periode’. 

% For this use of 9éot¢ cf. Ch, Mugler, Dictionnaire Historique de la terminologie 
géometrique des Grecs, 219. — For its distinction from r4Etc see Met. 985b13. 
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b36. zk gavdueva d&xoddcewv. For a similar expression see De caelo 
306a3-17, and Meteor. 341b6. In a sense all Greek astronomers tried 
‘to save the phenomena’®®. Yet they may occasionally have been 
so carried away by their theories, as to neglect verification. According 
to De caelo 306a3-17 in certain sciences the result obtained is decisive, 
i.e., it should be in conformity with reality!. 

Before turning to an analysis of the corrections by Callippus, we 
must deal with the question of the use of the imperfect tense in this 
passus. Jaeger suggests that the most natural explanation is that both 
Eudoxus and Callippus had died at the time these lines were written!, 
I do indeed think that the use of the imperfect tense creates a slight 
probability that the text was written after Callippus’ death, ice., 
perhaps even as late as 310. 

Simplicius, Jn De Caelo 497,15ff. says that in his day no book by 
Callippus on the subject was extant, but that Eudemus gave as reason 
for the addition of new spheres the fact that Callippus had observed 
certain irregularities in the movements of sun and moon, which 
Eudoxus’ theory could not account for. As to the planets he does not 
provide any information, but the reason for the correction probably 
was the same as in the case of the sun and the moon, Schiaparelli shows 
that the addition of one sphere to the four which Eudoxus had assigned 
to Mars, Venus and Mercury each gives an excellent account of their 
paths!™, 

Simplicius quoting from Eudemus writes that the reason why 
Callippus added two spheres to the three which Eudoxus had assigned 
to the sun and to the moon each, was to account for the irregular 
movement in longitude which Meton had discovered, In the case of 
the sun the addition of two new spheres, enclosed by the three spheres 
of Eudoxus, rotating with the same speed, but in opposite directions, 
their axes inclined about 2° to that of the third sphere, yields a slight 
deviation in the path of the sun in the form of a hippopede along the 


°° Tim. 56a and Sosigenes ap. Simpl., Im De caelo 488,21-24. Cf. J. Mittelstrass, 
Die Rettung der Phanomene. Ursprung und Geschichte eines antiken Forschungs- 
prinzips, Berlin 1962. 

100 |. Bourgey, op.cit., 60, n. 8. 

101 Aristotle, 343. 

12 See Heath, op.cit., 213-5. 

103 See K. von Fritz, R.E. XVII, 2254.: Callippus corrected the measurements of 
Meton and assigned to spring, summer, fall, autumn the corresponding lengths 
of 94, 92, 89 and 90 days. Cf. also ‘Kallippos’, in R.E. Suppl. Bd. IV 1431-1438. 
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ecliptic, which excellently explains the apparent movement observed. 

The reason why Callippus added two new spheres to those of the 
moon probably also was to account for the irregularity or inequalities 
in the longitudinal motion of the moon. 

The great importance of this last correction was that it seems to 
have introduced the notion of a ‘reacting sphere’ to neutralize the new 
rotation brought about by the fourth. This may have suggested to 
Aristotle the idea of resorting to reacting spheres when he attempted 
to integrate the mathematical construction of Eudoxus and Calli- 
machus into his own cosmology. 

To Aristotle the universe cannot consist of bodies separated by the 
void. In Phys. IV 5-8 he argues decisively against the various ways in 
which certain natural philosophers had conceived the existence of a 
void. Aristotle points out in particular that local movement does not 
presuppose it. - Denying the void, he had to devise substances which 
occupy the space between the celestial bodies. This was the more 
necessary since he conceived of the cosmos as one whole, — Thus 
Aristotle came to formulate a theory in which the circles of Eudoxus 
become spherical bodies, the one enclosed in the other, According 
to Schiaparelli** this system works as follows: 

“The different sets of spheres being merged into one, it is necessary 
to provide against the motion of the spheres assigned to a higher planet 
affecting the motion of the spheres assigned to a lower planet. For this 
purpose Aristotle interpolated between the last (the innermost) 
sphere of each planet and the first (or outermost) sphere of the planet 
next below it a certain number of spheres called ‘reacting’ spheres. 
Thus, suppose A,B,C, D to be the four spheres postulated for Saturn, 
A being the outermost and D the innermost on which the planet is 
fixed. If inside the sphere D we place a first reacting sphere D’ which 
turns about the poles of D with equal speed, but in the opposite sense 
to D, the rotations of D and D’ will mutually cancel each other and 
any point of D’ will move as though it was rigidly connected with the 


108 Cf, the commentary on 106919, and De phil. fr. 22 where the world is called 
a Cov Roymby dDdvarrov. 

195 This reconstruction by Aristotle is not entirely new. In Tim. 38c Plato writes 
that the god set the planets in rag meptpopdc, a term which means circular 
motion, circular track, but in 36b-d he speaks of the circles of the celestial 
bodies in such a way that there is no doubt that he assumed them to have 
physical reality. Cf. also Laws 898e: évrdg +6 neptpepet tobt@ patvounéve cdyart. 
106 Quoted after Heath, op.cit., 218-219. 
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sphere C. Again, if we place inside the sphere D’ a second reagent 
sphere C’ rotating about the same poles with C and with equal speed, 
but in the opposite sense, the rotations of C and C’ cancel each other, 
and any point of C’ will move as if it were rigidly connected with the 
sphere B. Lastly, if inside C’ a third reagent sphere B’ is introduced 
which rotates about the same poles with B and at the same speed but 
in the opposite sense, the rotations of B and B’ will cancel each other 
and any point of B’ will move as if it were rigidly connected with the 
sphere A. But, as A is the outermost sphere for Saturn, A is the motion 
of the sphere of the fixed stars; hence B’ will move in the same way 
as the sphere of the fixed stars; and consequently Jupiter’s spheres can 
move inside B’ as if the spheres of Saturn did not exist and as if B’ 
itself were the sphere of the fixed stars. 

Hence it is clear that, if » is the number of the deferent spheres of a 
planet, the addition of -1 reacting spheres inside them neutralizes the 
operation of 7-1 of the original 7 spheres and prevents the inner set of 
spheres from being disturbed by the outer set. The innermost of the 
n-1 reacting spheres moves, as shown above, in the same way as the 
sphere of the fixed stars. But the first sphere of the next nearer planet 
(as of all the planets) is also a sphere with the same motion as that of 
the sphere of the fixed stars, and consequently we have two spheres, 
one just inside the other, with one and the same motion, that is, doing 
the work of one sphere only. Aristotle could therefore have dispensed. 
with the second of these, namely the first of the spheres belonging to 
the inner planet, without detriment to the working of his system; and, 
as the number of ‘planets’ inside the outermost, Saturn, is six, he could 
have saved six spheres out of his total number. 

Aristotle omits, as unnecessary, any reacting spheres for the last and 
innermost planet, the moon’, Yet, as Martin points out’, Aristotle 
should have realized that, strictly speaking, the account which he gives 
in the Meteorologica of shooting stars, comets, and the Milky Way 
necessitates the introduction of four reacting spheres below the moon, 
For according to Aristotle, these phenomena are the effects of ex- 
halations rising to the top of the sublunary sphere and there coming 
into contact with another warm and dry substance which, being the 


407 Aristotle appears to have considered each planet with its spheres a self- 
contained system in which the reacting spheres must show the same order as the 
deferent. The principle that even the planets near the centre imitate the circum- 
ference is clearly stated in the De caelo II 12. 

108 Mémoires de l’Acad. des Inscript. et Belles-Lettves, XXX (1881), 263-264. 
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last layer of the sublunary sphere and in contact with the revolution 
of the outer heavenly sphere, is carried round with it; the rising 
exhalations are kindled by meeting and being caught in the other 
substance and are carried round with it. Hence there must be a sphere 
below the moon which has the same revolution as that of the sphere 
of the fixed stars, in order that comets, etc., may be produced and move 
as they are said to do. The four inner spheres producing the moon’s 
own motion should therefore be neutralized as usual by the same 
number of reacting spheres.” 

Martin’s observation is certainly right. In defense of Aristotle one 
may perhaps insist on the fact that A 8 was written from the point of 
view of mathematical theory in which the irregular phenomena of 
shooting stars and comets were neglected as irrelevant. Or else one 
must resort to the hypothesis that the theory in its actual form was 
not elaborated by Aristotle himself. 

107444. The adverb broxézw is first found in Plato’s dialogues. 

a4-5, orm yap povag evdéyetar thy tv mhavatwy popdy dravra 
motetodat. Schwegler translates: ‘It is only on this supposition that the 
revolution of the planets produces the phenomena’. Bonitz points out 
that this translation is not correct and suggests to read the clause as 
follows: ‘only in this way does it come about that all the spheres 
together (Ross: all the forces at work), which we postulated, bring 
about the observed movement of the planets’!*. This translation is 
grammatically correct, yet we would hardly expect this conclusion. 
Judging from the context Aristotle should have written: it is only in 
this way that the complicated phenomena of the course of the planets 
can be explained. It might be better to make thy gopdv the subject of 
the accusative-with-infinitive construction which follows the im- 
personal verb évSéyera. The translation, then, is: “It is only in this 
way that the motion of the planets (the revolving body of the planets) 
executes all the figures (the path) observed”. The not explicitly stated 
object noun of &xavra would be a term like dieypappo!. 

1074410, The text may be illustrated by the following survey 





Eudoxus Callippus Aristotle 

(reacting spheres) 
Saturn 4 4 3 
Jupiter 4 4 3 


10 Heath, op.cit., 217, translates dénavta by ‘a combined system’. 
0 Cf, De caelo 280a3 (novetv iéypaypa) and Meteor. 375b18. 
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Mars + 5 4 
Mercury 4 5 4 
Venus 4 4 5. 4 
Sun 3 5 A 
Moon 3 2 0 

26 33 22 


In Aristotle’s theory there would be 33 + 22, that is, 55 spheres. This 
number is remarkable in as far as it also is the sum total of the ideal 
numbers. 

all. te xai névre. te xat is redundant here. For another example 
see Rep. 453d. 

al2. As Heath writes, the remark seems to show that Aristotle was 
not entirely certain that the additional spheres, postulated by Callippus 
for the sun and moon, were really necessary. 

In the De caelo I1 12 Aristotle states that the planets which are 
farther removed from the principle of the universe than the first 
heaven, can only attain their perfection by a set of complicated 
movements. The sun and moon, however, have fewer movements, 
which means that they no longer attain the final end, but try to 
approach it in as far as their share in the divine permits them, Ac- 
cording to this chapter there would be a considerably greater difference 
between the planets on the one hand, the sun and moon on the other 
hand than Callippus’ theory admits"*, One may perhaps explain the 
divergence between the two texts by assuming that in the De caelo 
Aristotle was considering the function of the sun and moon in respect 
of the earth, while in A 8 he considers what they have in common 
with the planets. 

A further difficulty in this passus is a miscalculation in a13-14: if 
the spheres, added by Callippus to those already admitted by Eudoxus 
for the sun and the moon, and the two corresponding reacting spheres 
of the sun are left out, the total number would be reduced by six, i.e., 
be 49. The text however gives 47 as the new number. According to 
Sosigenes this number is just a mistake made by a copyist™%. — Before 
admitting this simple explanation we must first explore other pos- 


11 Heath places Venus after Mercury. 

"2H. J. Easterling, in Phronesis 1961, 138-153, argues that in this chapter of 
the De caelo Aristotle is still adopting the hypothesis of Eudoxus. However, 
Eudoxus does not seem to have admitted so much difference between the planets 
and the sun and moon, as IT 12 claims there is. 

48 Ps, Alexander 706,13-14; Simplicius, In De caelo 503,35. 
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sibilities. - Ps. Alexander, 706,8-10, suggests that Aristotle forgot 
that there are no reacting spheres in the system of the moon and would 
have deducted four spheres instead of two. Simplicius, In De caelo 503, 
22-25, hesitatingly advances the possibility that Aristotle intends to 
say that one should substract not only the spheres which Callippus 
added but also the four reacting spheres which he himself added to 
those of the sun, 

Martin, followed by Dreyer, thinks that Aristotle perhaps also did 
away with the third sphere (and the corresponding reacting sphere) 
which Eudoxus had assigned to the sun. 

Before making an attempt to explain the number 47, we must 
know why quite unexpectedly the text speaks of leaving out the 
additional spheres for the sun and the moon. A reason for this could 
be that the inequality of the motion of the sun in longitude is not so 
great as to require the assumption of a new sphere. In the case of the 
moon the inequality is only noticed when successive lunar eclipses are 
compared the one to the other. 

Now, I would suggest that Aristotle felt that one might also deduct 
the four reacting spheres of the system of the sun, provided one assumes 
that there is a discontinuity between the earth and moon on the one 
hand and the remaining part of the cosmos on the other hand. In 
Presocratic thought the moon was believed to consist of one or more 
of the four elements or to form in its quality of counter-earth one 
system with the earth, Aristotle in his reduction of the spheres to 
47 would have such a view in mind here". The expression &¢ etmopev 
xwvqoers in a13 would then refer to all the deferent and reacting spheres 
added by Aristotle and Callippus to the systems of the sun and the 
moon, 

A somewhat similar solution to the problem was suggested by 
Krische who thought that the sun is so far from the moon that it has 


14 To certain Pythagoreans the moon marks the borderline of the heavenly 
region (&¢ dmonepurotcxv vx obpdve )(Simpl., In De caelo 512,19). The term 
‘counterearth’ also indicates that it was conceived as forming with the earth a 
system of opposites. - Empedocles (A 30), Democritus (A 90), and Anaxagoras 
(A 42; 77) think the moon is made of elements like air, fire or earth. For a 
complete list of the texts see W, Gundel, Mond in R.E. XVI 76-105, esp. 78-79 
and 90. 

115 In the Corpus it is difficult to find indications of this theory. - An additional 
reason for the reduction may have been the need to secure the causal influence 
of the sun upon the earth. Too great a number of spheres in the intermediate 
space may have been thought to weaken this influence. 
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no influence upon it; hence reacting spheres are not necessary", 

al4. After having established the presumed number of spheres, 
Aristotle now considers their being and the principles responsible for 
their never-ending motion. 

For Aristotle each of these spheres is a substance (odct«). Although 
this view is an innovation with regard to the theory of Eudoxus, it 
takes up certain suggestions of Presocratic philosophers about rings or 
bands of material, constituting the orbit and carrier of the stars, the 
sun and the moon", Also Plato conceived of these rings as a sort of 
bodies". 

The last section of the chapter consists of three parts 214-31, 231-38, 
a38-b14, the first of which is subdivided into a14-17, a17-25, a25-31. 

The text opens with the assertion that there are as many moving 
principles as there are spheres. 

al4. cv opapéyv, Simplicius and Themistius have popév in their 
paraphrase of the text, yet a correction is not necessary. The term 
opatpév is loosely used and does not necessarily signify that the circle 
is a spherical body. 

al6. The words xat ra¢ aleSyré¢ create a problem, for since used 
together with +&¢ dxvqtous, they can only apply to the moving prin- 
ciples of the planets. But these are invisible, if conceived as being 
analogous to the First Mover. For this reason it seems best either to 
exclude the words with Ross and Jaeger, or to read xal dvatodytouc". 

a6. etdoyov... dvayxatov. The terms express what is likely and what 
is strictly necessary. Cf. Phys. 256b22-23. 

According to Jaeger the term e¥Aoyov indicates that Aristotle is now 
entering a province which is beyond demonstration or strict science™, 
With Reale I think that this is wrong: the term only applies to the 
precise number of spheres, but not to the inference that there are other 
unmoved movers", 

al17-25. In this passus Aristotle advances his argument in support 
of a plurality of movers: a substance which is itself immune from 


18 Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der alten Philosophie I (1840), 298. — Krische 
also does away with the reacting spheres of Mercury (which he takes to be the 
planet closest to the sun). In the text, however, there is no question of Mercury. 
41 See above p. 176 and Heath, op.cit., 67. 

48 See Rep. 6164-e. 

4° The translation of Van Moerbeke is based upon such a reading. 

120 Aristotle, 350. 

121 Teofrasto e la sua aporetica metafisica, Brescia 1964, 118. 
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change and has reached its aim, is bound to have an influence, as a 
final cause, upon other things in the cosmos, that is, it brings about 
local movement. We have analyzed the observed movements of the 
stars, some of which are composite. Now there must be exactly as 
many moving principles as there are components of the movements 
of the stars. 

a17-18. Every gopé must contribute to (svvretvovcxy) to that of the 
star of its system. Mop% here means the revolving movement of each 
sphere. 

This assertion supposes that the universe is a well-ordered whole, 
and that the deferent and reacting spheres of each planet form one 
system. — Apparently the 55 spheres take up all the available space so 
that there is no other sphere left which would revolve without con- 
nection with the other spheres. 

a19. The particles &. 5¢ introduce the second principle which sup- 
ports the argument of the passus. - Grammatically the clause is a 
second conditional protasis™*; it even bears the weight of the argument. 

In a20 we must read teAég in conformity with E and the explanation 
of ps. Alexander!**: zed4¢ is required by the context and adopted by 
Bonitz, Ross and Jaeger. 

Elsewhere too Aristotle points out that the good is the end, as, e.g., 
in Met. 983a32; E.N. 1097a18-19; E.E. 1218b6. A being which has 
attained the best, scil. the best life or the best way of being, has 
reached its end and fulfilment. 

The contents of the clause show a close similarity with the doctrine 
expounded in De caelo 1 9 and II 1. According to I 9, 279a19-22, there 
are beings beyond the heaven, which are outside place and time and do 
not change, i.e., are dvadholwra and dra9%}!*4, They are the teddc of the 
other things. This thought is further elaborated in II 1; the first 
heaven is the teAé¢ of all process in the universe (284a5-11) and the 
principle of movement of the other things'*®. It is this point which is 
stressed in A 8: a being which has reached this supreme state in which 
it is not subject to change and decay, but entirely self-sufficient, 


121 Cf, J. D. Denniston, Greek Prose Style, Oxford 1952, p. 74. 

128 708,23-25. On p. 707,34 the manuscripts of the commentary have +éhou, but 
Hayduck rightly corrects it to ted5¢. 

14 Cf, 284a14 where the terms are predicated of the first heaven. 

185 284.410: tav 8" Bho tov uty alvia iis dpyiic, TA. 
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becomes a zeAéc for other things. The reason is that all things aspire 
their good, that is their self-sufficiency’*. 

xa’ abciy in a19 is best connected with tod dplotov tetuynxviay. 
The meaning is: which by itself, i.e., essentially, has attained the 
highest good??”. 

The perfect participle teruyyxviav does not mean that these prin- 
ciples acquired their good; it stresses the enduring condition of their 
happy life. 

a22. Jaeger writes ei (instead of the elze of the manuscripts), 
since the context requires a conjunction introducing a conditional 
clause. 

a23. ddd elvar ye HAAue popée ta. The impossibility of which 
Aristotle here speaks is an impossibility ex hypothesi, as the next line 
makes plain’, 

a24. tx Ov pepopévoy brodaPeiv. As the text stands now, the meaning 
of the clause is clarified by the following lines and we must translate: 
“this may be concluded from <the number of> the celestial bodies 
carried <in circular orbit>”42°. — This gives a good sense, yet the Greek 
is somewhat harsh. It is possible that the original had é tév patvo- 
uévev SrodaBetv!%, ‘to assume on the ground of the available evidence’. 
This reading, however, has against it that the subsequent statement is 
only indirectly based upon the observation of the number of stars and 
their movements, but directly upon an a priori argument. 

a25-31. There cannot be more movements and movers than 55, for 
got is always for the sake of the body which is carried. Now all the 
observed movements have been accounted for. Hence there is no other 
gopé and no other sphere besides these 55. 

zd gépov, the carrying body, i.e., the sphere. The activity of the 


126 Cf, Pol. 1331b39-40; E.N. 109443; 1172b10-15. The theory set forth in the 
latter text is that of Eudoxus (see Gauthier and Jolif, op.cit., 11 819); the term 
‘épeoda: in 1172b12 is the technical term to denote the movement of the stars. 
Eudoxus may have made the movement of the stars dependent on the good 
which they pursue. This good would then be inherent to the stars, just as 
Eudoxus also thought ideas to be present in things. Cf. K. von Fritz, ‘Die 
Ideenlehre des Eudoxus von Knidos’, Philologus 81 (1926), 1-26, p. 14. 

"=? Those who read réhoug must take 29! withy as an opposition to obats. 

128 For an example see De caelo 281 b3-4. 

129 In the Corpus tx gepdusva frequently denotes the celestial bodies, e.g., in 
Met, 986210; 990a11; Meteor, 33912; 339b31. 

180 Cf, Meteor. 344.a7-8; De caelo 270b4; 306a7; 309226. 
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carrier is for the sake of the carried. Cf. Met, 996a26: every activity 
has a purpose. To carry is always to carry something", 

a28. In the protasis the future gor: is used under the influence of 
the future in the apodosis. This attraction of the tense is frequent when 
the protasis follows the apodosis, but very rare in cases where the 
protasis comes first. 

29, eis &rerpoy, scil. tévat. On Aristotle’s rejection of infinite regress 
see Phys. VII 1, For Aristotle it is self-evident that there is no such 
regress'*, From an analysis of the cases where he uses the principle, 
we can infer that it applies to a series of causes which in the very 
exercise of their causality depend upon each other. 

a30. téhog ora. xt. In line a20 the mover was said to be the zéd0¢ 
of motion, whereas here the moved body is the téA0¢. The discrepancy 
disappears when we apply the distinction, made in 1072b2, between 
the finis cuius gratia and finis cui. Movement is for the good of the 
moved body, but the good of the mover is the end in view of which the 
entire process takes place. In as far as the good of the body is the end, 
one may say that the form (el80c) is the end, or that every activity is 
an activity towards a definite picic)3, 

xatk tov obpavéy, For a similar expression see Met, 990a11. 

. 31-38, This section purports to show that there is only one heaven. 
The somewhat obscure argument may be reconstructed as follows: if 
there would be more than one heaven, the formal éex4 of heaven would 
have to exist in matter and so become many. However, the first 
formal principle of the universe (that is, the First Mover) does not have 
any matter, because it is pure actuality. Hence it is only one, From 
this it follows that also the first heaven which is ceaselessly moving, 
is one, 

In this argument serious difficulties turn up. In a32 there is question 
of the moving principle which is considered the formal principle of 
heaven. It does not have any matter. Does this mean that it is un- 
related to heaven (which is material)? If so, why does Aristotle 
compare heaven to man (in a32)? Or does it mean that the heaven is 
also immaterial? In that case ‘immaterial’ does not mean ‘without 


CL Phys. 201.415: 205 88 gopyz0t (scil. xlvnaic) gopd. 

wee te some texts see Bonitz, Index 74b41-54 (ele dneipov tévat) and 
242-56 (dvdyxn 54 otfiver). Plato intimates the principle in his Lysi: 

(dpiméoOar ent sia dpyiy). diadicai weer 

Cf. W. Theiler, Zur Geschichte dev teleologischen Naturauffassung, 91. 
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extension in space’, but ‘without potentiality for alteration, generation 
and corruption’. 

In these lines obpavé¢ means the first heaven, that is, the sphere of 
the fixed stars, but also everything included within the extreme 
circumference, Heaven is here considered the vehicle of the activity 
of the First Mover: this Mover is one, and has a never changing 
activity with only one effect, viz. the movement of the first heaven, 

De caelo 1 8 and 9 deal with the question of the plurality of world, 
and advance a number of arguments against this assumption, Ana- 
ximander is sometimes credited with having been the first to uphold 
a theory of innumerable worlds'®*, However, with the majority of 
modern commentators we assume that, at the most, Anaximander 
believed in a plurality, not of coexistent, but of successive worlds; he 
may not have spoken of such a plurality at all'®*, - The atomists 
explicitly formulated the theory: postulating innumerable atoms and 
an infinite void, they said that several worlds should come into 
existence'?, Democritus even went into details: in some of these 
worlds sun and moon are lacking, whereas in other worlds there are 
several of them"®, Plato refers to the theory in his Timaeus 31a: “Have 
we, then, been right to call it one heaven, or would it have been true 
rather to speak of many, and indeed of an indefinite number? One we 
must call it, if we are to hold that it was made according to its pat- 
tern”18°, Plato’s disciple Heraclides Ponticus asserted that each planet 
was a cosmos of its own, with an earth and with air!, 

a33. doudud dé ye modal. The expression ‘numerically many’ is based 
upon an analogy with number: the individuals in a species are related 


14 Cf, De caelo 278b8-21. ~ The etymology of the term is doubtful (in Crat, 396c 
Plato mistakenly derives it from épav dive). In ancient Greek poetry it signifies 
the region which contains the stars and in which the phenomena of weather 
take place. It was personified and considered to be divine or to be the dwelling- 
place of the gods. Cf. J. Kerschensteiner, Kosmos, 34-36. 

135 Cf, Simplicius, In Phys. 24,17-19. 

488 Cf, Cornford, in Class. Quart., 1934, 1ff.; Kirk and Raven, op.cit., 121-122; 
Kahn, op.cit., 50; Guthrie, HGPh I 106-155, — J. Kerschensteiner, on the other 
hand, defends the validity of the testimony of Simplicius, and reaffirms that 
Anaximander assumes that there is a plurality of coexisting worlds. 

187 See the words of Metrodorus, Doxogr. gr. 292,9-14. 

188 Diels A 40 (Hippolytus, Refutatio I, 3.) 

138 Translation by Cornford. 

uo Fr, 13 Wehrli, 
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to each other, juxtaposed to each other in an order of succession, like 
numbers in a series. 

As in the case of man a common specific essence is realized in 
different individuals, a plurality of heavens would imply that one form 
is multiplied in the different heavens. This doctrine of multiplication 
of the substantial form is diametrically opposed to Plato’s theory of 
participation according to which one and the same form is shared in 
by the various individuals'. 

It is not so clear which is the precise meaning of the comparison 
between man and the universe’, We may perhaps assume that the 
First Mover stands to the first heaven as the soul to the body which it 
informs. There is a difference in so far as the soul moves itself, whereas 
the First Mover is unmoved. ~ Aristotle probably conceived of this 
Mover as being without magnitude or parts and as acting upon the 
first heaven from outside. Cf. Phys. 267b6ff. 

‘h mepl Exaotov deyy. The preposition wept here has the pregnant sense 
of ‘working on’, and ‘in’, The Greek of the Corpus shows a tendency 
to use periphrastic expressions even where a plain subjective genitive 
is meant™, 

a33. dd’ box doug words, Urny eyet. The plurality of individuals is 
to be explained by the fact that there is a plurality of substrata which 
receive the specific form. This view is also expressed in other texts, as, 
for instance, Met. 1016a32-33; 1035b30-31. However, elsewhere 
Aristotle appears to consider form the cause of individuation, as in 
Met. 99921: by yd névrn dy obata ula, and 1038b14: dv yep ula h 
ovale xal 7d th hy clvar xab ated ev, 

It is not impossible to reconcile these texts by assuming that in the 
first series of texts individuation is considered from the point of view 
of multiplication of the specific essence, while in the latter texts the 
unity of the individual substance is stressed"*, However, there remain 
some texts which are difficult to explain, as for instance Met. A 5, 


™ Cf, De anima 407 a8: +4 vohuata vip epebiig by he 6 dptOude. See also Phys. 
220b3; Met. 1080420. From E.E, 1242a4 one may conclude that the expression 
xaz' de.$uév connotes a relation between things at the same level. 

2 Cf. Met. 1086b14 ff,; 1060b29; 1087b12; 999b25. 

“9 Aristotle sometimes compares the universe to a living being. Vice versa in 
Phys, 252626 he calls man a puxpd¢ xéoy0¢, an idea which goes back to Demo- 
critus, B 34, 

M4 Cf. Bonitz, Index, 579a29; b10. 

“SP. T. Stevens, ‘Aristotle and the Koine’, in Class. Quart, 30 (1936), 204-217. 
© The Thomistic explanation of the principle of individuation is close to this. 
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1071a27-29; De anima 41226-9147, In view of this it is not unlikely 
that a certain evolution of Aristotle’s thought on this subject took 
place: as long as he had not worked out his theory of primary matter 
and substantial form, he probably considered matter as containing all 
the determinations of the individual outside the form, i.e., the logos 
(cf. 1016b32; 1034a5-6). Later Aristotle began to lay greater stress 
on the subsistence of the individual as one unit, and less on the 
common specific form’. 

107434 does not say more than that because there is matter the 
form can be given to many individuals: the same logos belongs to many. 

a35. olov dv9pmrov, Loxpdrys dé lc. This clause seems perfectly 
irrelevant to the argument. 

Ps, Alexander, 709, 30-33, obviously thinking of those texts in which 
individuation is made dependent on form, takes these lines to mean that 
the ratio of man qua man is different in every individual. 

According to Schwegler, 282, the sentence would say that Socrates 
is one among many, because he has matter. Against this one can say 
that the obvious sense of efs is not that of ‘one among many’. 

Bonitz, 513, avows that he does not understand these words, 

F. G. Starke, who wrote shortly after Bonitz, tried to interpret the 
terms by connecting them with what follows: Socrates consists of 
matter and form, but is nevertheless a unity. Likewise the entire 
world which is composed of all matter, is one because of the unity of 
its form'*, — Against this is that on this point there is no parity 
between heaven and man. 

Ross, Metaph. I1 395, thinks that Aristotle is saying that although 
men have a common form, an individual is nevertheless a special unit 
by himself. — Here, as in the case of Schwegler we say that the implied 
sense of ‘one in a species’ goes beyond the text. 

Christ excises the sentence and Jaeger suggests that some words dis- 


447 On this problem see Ross, Aristotle, 169; Metaphysics, Introd. CXIV; L. 
Robin, La pensée hellénique, 486ff. Robin tried to solve the problem of the 
divergent statements on individuation by assuming that for animals matter is 
the principle of individuation, for man form (the characteristics of individual 
animals would not be worth-while knowing). Robin bases his analysis on P.A. 
644a23-b7. However, it is difficult to deduce from this text the doctrine which 
Robin sees in it. 

us Cf, A. M. de Vos, ‘Het el8og als eerste substantie in de Metaphysica van 
Aristoteles’, in Tijdschrift voor Philosophie 1942, 57-102, p. 95. 

440 ‘Aristotelis de unitate Dei sententia’, in Jahresbevicht des Friedrich-Wilhelms 
Gymnasiums, Neu Ruppin 1864, p. 8. 
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appeared, as for instance Lwxpdrys dt <xal KadAlag oby> ele, scil. 
dprdud. 

I would prefer to consider the expression a marginal remark intended 
to bring out the difference between an individual which although 
composed of form and matter, is a strict unity, and the first heaven 
which does not form such a unity with its mover. On this assumption 
the particle 8¢ is strongly adversative and restricts the force of the 
comparison, viz. “(One should bear in mind that) Socrates is one — 
something which cannot be said of the first heaven and its mover.” 

a35, 7d d8 th hy elvar... +0 mpGrov. The expression vd zt Fv elva. was 
coined by Aristotle, although it had been prepared by Plato’s termi- 
nology, Grammatically tt is the subject, jy the finite verb, elva a 
predicative infinitive. The imperfect tense does not signify a past 
activity or state, but timeless being’, The terms were eminently 
useful to bring out the distinction between a concrete thing and its 
form, expressing as they do the specific form. This form is conceived 
in abstraction from concrete matter, but it may include a reference to 
the necessity to be in matter and to the properties which flow forth 
from this!®, 

It is surprising that Aristotle speaks here of the +d +t Hy elva: of the 
First Mover. In Phys. 198b2-9 he makes a distinction between the 
completely unchangeable and primary reality, and the form! — 
Bonitz rightly observed that the +d tt Hy elva: is never used to signify 
ovata as the first category, i.e., it denotes the formal element rather 
than the subsistence of things, In the case of forms which are not in 


150 Cf, Eudemus fr, 37a Wehrli (p. 26,1-5) where Plato is said to have identified 
the expressions +b pédviuds govt and +d gpovetv, for the reason that there is no 
participation of being in the accidental order (cf. Simplicius, In Phys. 99,25-31). 
However, in the category of obela a subject partakes in the form, so that ‘man’ 
and ‘to be man’ are not the same. — It is quite likely that this Platonic termi- 
nology influenced Aristotle and led him to coin an expression as 73 év9pdm@ 
elvat, Yet there is an important difference between Aristotle’s expression and 
that of Plato. In 7d dv9pdne elvat, dvOpcrq is a possessive dative, and so rather 
than stating that man partakes in a form, Aristotle deals with the ‘being’ which 
is most formal to man. See F. Bassenge, ‘Das 7d évi elvat, td éya06 elvan etc. und 
das +d sl Hy elvat bei Aristoteles’, in Philologus 1960, 14-17; 201-222. 

+81 For a list of the literature on the subject see J. Owens, The doctrine of being, 
pp. 183-4, 

382 Cf. Met. 1023b2: &XAd xal tb elBoc éx rie tod elSoug Ans. Met. 1032b14 makes 
plain that the +d ct 4y elva: does not include concrete matter. Cf. also 1007421 ff. 
383 The terms +6 zt Hy elvat occur in b8. 

184 Index 764b 34. 
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matter, the form itself was felt to be subsistent'*, and this does 
perhaps explain why Aristotle applies the expression to God. 

The First Essence is said not to have matter, whereas the other <t 
jy elva. do, Abstract matter is meant here. The statement amounts to 
saying that in the definition of the First Essence there is no reference 
to matter, e.g., to quantity or movement. 

Does the text also imply that any plurality of elements in the 
definition is excluded? Sometimes the genus is called the tay of the 
species'®’, If this is applied to this passus, it would follow that the 
First Being is not only numerically, but also specifically and gener- 
ically one. This is precisely what linesa36-37 say. 

a37. xai rd xwovpévoy doa del xat ovveyé¢, The meaning of this in- 
complete sentence is that therefore that which is always and con- 
tinuously moving (i.e., in movement) is also specifically and numer- 
ically one'8, — It is by no means clear how this follows from the fact 
that the First Mover is one!*, Alexander is of the opinion that the 
First Mover, if it moves by being desired, should be able to move 
several worlds simultaneously’, Alexander’s observation is sound, 
and therefore I would suggest that in this passus the First Mover is 
assumed to move the heaven (also) as an efficient cause. Its activity 
and force are coextensive with its form and being. This force would be 
engaged in moving the first heaven'*!, 

It could also be that the argument is even simpler: since there is one 
Mover, there is one world. In later philosophy, especially in Neo- 
platonic thought, the principle that from the One only what is one 
comes forth, often recurs. Plato’s Timaeus 31b laid the basis for this 
way of thinking. 

It would seem that the passus does not agree very well with the 
doctrine of chapter seven (x.vet 58 Ge 7d dpexrdv), and even less with 
the theory of a plurality of movers of the preceding section of chapter 


18 Cf, Met. 1043b1-3 and De anima 412a27-b11. 
188 See Met. 10232. 

187 Met. 1024b8; 1038a6. 

185 De caelo 284431 likewise says of the first heaven xal xwvet ovveyirc. 

189 Cf, Bonitz, 512: ...ut non possim perspicere quomodo iam... ex unitate 
principii moventis concludat unitatem caeli. 

%0 Apud Simpl., In De caelo 270,5-14. — Some commentators think that De caelo 
2779-12 refers to this part of A 8. This is, however, by no means sure. See 
Aristotle's Cosmology, 134. 

19 On the intimate connection between wopeh and divayig see Bonitz, Index 
474457. 
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eight!, — Hence the passus is probably out of place as is agreed upon 
by Von Arnim?®, Jaeger'*4, Guthrie!®, and Ross!®*, ~ This conclusion 
is confirmed by the fact that if the passus is dropped, the o¥zot of 
1074b3 can be quite naturally connected with 1074a14-31. 

Recently Ph. Merlan and J. Owens!’ denied that there is any contra- 
diction between the passus and the rest of the chapter. They, rightly, 
point out that the unicity of the universe is a necessary presupposition 
in the argument of the existence of 55 movers. Merlan argues that the 
movers are related to the ideal numbers, i.e., they are not similar to 
different species belonging to the same genus. Owens thinks that the 
disputed passus only concerns the first of the unmoved movers. 

Merlan and Owens’ explanation is highly improbable: if there would 
be a series of unrelated movers, a series of unrelated worlds should 
result, - Furthermore, the text attempts to show that the First Mover 
is numerically one by denying that it has any matter in its definition. 
Metaphysically speaking this argument undermines the main thesis of 
A 8 as Plotinus and others have noticed. 

Prof. Kraemer, siding with Merlan and Owens, believes that the 
text does not exclude a certain differentiation or plurality within the 
supreme principle. The movers would not form a genus, but be beyond 
the differentiation consequent upon matter. Kraemer sees a relation 
between this plurality within transcendental being and the 8 gorw 
Séov of Tim. 31a, for the latter also contains a certain plurality’, 
This ingenious comparison with Plato's doctrine would be convincing 
if it could be shown that the 55 movers do form such a whole, But the 


12 W. K. C, Guthrie writes in his ‘The Development of Aristotle’s Theology, IT’ 
in Class. Quart. 28 (1934), p. 95; “The trouble is... that this argument rules out 
not only the possibility of another universe, but also the existence of the other 
unmoved movers, which Aristotle has just been postulating”. 

168 Gotteslehve, 72. - However, in his Eudemische Ethik und Metaph., 35, he points 
out that the passus only confirms the unicity of the world and its transcendent 


principle. 
164 Aristotle, 351. 
446 Op.cit.; “‘it is simply incredible that Aristotle intended this passus for in- 





sertion here”. 

106 Metaph. I 384: “...seems to be a fragment belonging to the earlier and more 
monistic period of Aristotle’s thought”. 

181 Tyaditio IV (1946), p. 12; The Doctrine of Being, 448-450. Prof. Kraemer 
kindly drew my attention to H. A. Wolfson in Harv. St. in Cl. Philol. LXTII 
(1958) ; 230. and M. Untersteiner in Rivista di Fil. 39 (1961), 129, who propose 
a similar interpretation. 

188 Geistmetaphysik, 167; Kantstudien 58 (1967), 322, n. 24 and 344. 
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preceeding part of the chapter gives no support to such an inter- 
pretation. - One may well agree with Kraemer on the fact that the 
55 movers must be beyond material differentiation, but it cannot be 
denied that the chapter speaks of a numerical plurality of movers, 
while 1074a35-37 attributes numerical unity to the First Mover. 

W. Jaeger, drawing attention to the fact that the style of the passus 
is different from that of the rest of A 8, thinks that Aristotle inserted 
it on purpose here, so as to criticize the theory of a plurality of 
Movers!**, To Von Arnim the passus is what is left of the original 
version of A inserted in the wrong place!”°, M. de Corte thinks the 
passus should be added to chapter seven'7!, According to Diiring 
Aristotle would have added these lines later!”®. 

In view of these difficulties it would seem best to consider the passus 
a later insertion into which some elements of Aristotle’s writings were 
incorporated, 

1074a38-b4. This last part of the chapter gives further support to 
the theory of a plurality of unmoved movers by pointing out that the 
ancients always believed the celestial bodies or regions to be gods, 

Although the contents of the passus agree with the doctrine set 
forth in 1074a14-31, we must not forget (a) that it does not actually 
mention the movers; rather it seems to be a statement of the divinity 
of the celestial bodies, their souls or principles in general; (b) that its 
style is quite different from that of the first part of the chapter. Its 
language is beautiful and breathes a certain solemnity. Hiatus, frequent 
in the other passus, has been carefully avoided”, — The contents of 
this part of the chapter are Aristotelian and similar to what is written 
in De caelo II 1 and I 3, 270b5-9. 

a38. napadédora. Cf. Meteor. 345b30; Anal. Post. 98a13; Phys. 
218432; De anima 412a3!4, — In the first Book of the Metaphysics as 
well as in the Physics, the De caelo and De anima Aristotle frequently 
gives a survey of the theories of his predecessors concerning a partic- 


189 Aristotle, 353. 
19 Op.cit., 72-73. 

111 ‘Le pluralisme dans la théologie aristotélicienne’, in Revue belge de philologie 
et d'histoire, 1X (1930), 859-877, p. 876. 

¥2 Avistoteles, 215. 

13 P, Aubenque, Le probléme de Vétre chez Aristote, 72, n. 2, discovers a Platonic 
touch in this passus, — but no Platonic doctrine or terminology is set forth or 
used. 

178 De caelo 270b17 has dixded9at. 
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ular question. It was his conviction that wisdom grows in an almost 
organic way and that it is difficult to reach a decision on whether 
something is true or not unless one has first studied the opinions of 
others?”®, 

When Aristotle is advancing a new doctrine as, for instance, in his 
discussion of the nature and existence of a fifth element, he mentions 
the views of his predecessors after having first completed his own 
argument”, He does the same in this passus. 

D1. rap& cév doxateov xa rapraratwv. The words form a hendiadys. 

év w9ov oyfuatt. The expression is somewhat depreciative. With 
y90¢ Aristotle here means the stories about the gods of popular 
religion!”?, — There is hardly any relation between the so-called 
Platonic myths and what Aristotle has in mind here. Platonic 
myths express in terms accessible to the general public a deep truth 
concerning the world or man’s destiny. This general truth can hardly 
be verified by logical analysis and demonstration. The Platonic myths 
charm the soul and bring it into harmony with the cosmos!’§, That 
Aristotle did not reject this type of myths may perhaps be concluded 
from Demetrius’ De elocutione 144 where Aristotle is reported to have 
written towards the end of his life: “The lonelier and the more isolated 
Tam, the more I have come to like myths”. 

In the pre-classical ages the stars and planets were not the object of 
any religious cult for the probable reason that the Greeks did not think 
they interferred with human life!’®, However, at a relatively early 
date the celestial bodies began to be considered the dwelling place of 
the gods!®°, Yet Zeus, Aphrodite and Hermes were not primarily star- 
gods, as the text here intimates. In the course of time the Greeks 
became increasingly interested in celestial phenomena™!, and after the 


18 [bid., 2795-12. 
178 Cf, De caclo 270b16-20; 279a22-23; 284b5. On the problems concerning 
Aristotle's relation to his predecessors see Aristotle's Cosmology, 46-51. 

171 Cf, De caelo 284a19, H. J. Rose defines a myth (in this sense) as the result 
of the working of naive imagination upon the facts of experience. See his Hand- 
book of Greek Mythology, London 1958. 

18 P, M, Schuhl, La Fabulation platonicienne, Paris 1947, 21-22. — Plato exten- 
sively used myths, yet he felt that there are things too perfect as to be expressed 
by the images of myths (Polit. 285¢ - 286a). 

79 F, Cumont, Astrology and Religion among Greeks and Romans, (transl.) New 
York 1960, p. 23. 

180 Cf, Hesiod, Theog. 126-128, 

181 M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion I 839. 
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Persian wars the cult of the sun and the moon became quite general#®2, 
Philosophers and playwrights began to criticize popular religion and 
so-called cosmic religion arose as a sort of substitute. Plato is the first 
philosopher to set forth a religiously tinged cosmology. In the De caelo 
Aristotle follows in his steps. 

b2. tt eot ré claw odror. At first sight it is not clear to which things 
the demonstrative odzo: refers. Jaeger thinks that the heavenly bodies 
are meant!8*, Schwegler, 282, and Ross, II 395, also assume that the 
pronoun is more likely to designate the stars than the movers. Guthrie, 
on the other hand, thinks that the 55 movers are the antecedent?*4, — 
I would suggest that the pronoun is on purpose left vague. The passus 
is rhetorical in style and is likely to evoke in its first line conceptions 
common to everybody. It is only in b9 that Aristotle’s own view 
(xperat odctar), is brought in. For this reason we should translate 
odrot by, ‘these beings (up there)’. 

b3. xal mepuéyer 70 Detov thy 6dayy gbaw. The verb repréyew is repeatedly 
used in Presocratic philosophy to express the basic conviction on which 
most Greek cosmologies rest, viz. that the circumference of the uni- 
verse is better than the centre, and is the origin, the supporting and 
governing principle. Anaximander’s Indefinite contains everything, 
and Democritus states that the surrounding ‘all’ contains the animal 
bodies and imparts movement to them!85, Plato writes that the world 
‘envelops’ all visible things, and for Aristotle the circumference of the 
world is its saog and contains all bodies, like form contains matter™®, 

b4. Apart from one central statement or image which reveals an 
important truth the remainder of a myth has no scientific value. 
Nevertheless, myths as such are of some practical use because they 
contribute to promoting the unity of the state. — In his Politics V 11 
Aristotle recommended that a tyrant show a particular interest in the 
cult of the gods so that his subjects will come to think that he is god- 
fearing. Aristotle is dealing here with the civic aspect of Greek re- 
ligion'*’, He felt that one cannot and should not suddenly do away 
with prevalent religious customs and conceptions, because these are 


182 Cf, Sophocles, fr. 672 Nauck; Euripides, Alcestis 722; Jessen, in P.W., R.E. 
VILL, 58 ff. 

188 Aristotle, 353. 

181 Class. Quart. 38 (1934), 95. 

188 Phys, 203b11; De anima 404a10. 

188 Tim. 92c; De caelo 312a12; Phys. 207b1. 

487 E, Barker, The Politics of Aristotle, Oxford 1952, p. 248. 
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interwoven with the very structure of the state. Where he speaks as a 
philosopher he is sharply critical of the subtleties of mythology, which 
do not deserve serious study’. 

mpd Thy mea tov moray. What Aristotle here means, probably is 
the process of bringing home to people certain religious or philosophical 
views. — ne. is an argument or address which appeals to the senti- 
ments more than to reason. 

nad mpdg Thy ele Tods vopous xal 7b ouppépov ye7jowv", In the life of the 
ancient city-states religious myths played an important part. For 
instance, territorial claims were often based upon myths of past 
heroes!®, To secure the unity of the state a cult was needed. In order 
to make Salamis their permanent possession, the Athenians built in 
Athens a sanctuary for the Salaminian hero Eurysakes!*!. Holidays 
and religious festivals also served the purpose of furthering friendship 
and concord among the citizens'*, Many cases are known in which 
the city governments regulated the cults of certain gods and heroes. 
The tyrants sometimes used religion to satisfy the desire of the people 
for pageant and gorgeous festivities, as Peisistratus did in founding the 
great festivities in honour of Dionysius!**. 

b5. One of the first Greek philosophers to criticize the conception of 
the gods in Greek myths, which were to a large extent based upon 
Homer and Hesiod’, was Xenophanes. In fr. 14 he writes: “Men 
suppose that the gods are born and that they have clothes and speech 
and bodies like their own”. Famous also is his criticism voiced in fr. 15: 
“Tf cattle and horses or lions had hands, or were able to draw with their 
hands and do the works that man can do, horses would draw the forms 
of the gods like horses and lions like lions and they would make their 
bodies as they each had themselves”. In fr. 16 he writes: “The Ethio- 


188 Cf, Met, 1000a18: ob S&tov werd oxovd%ig oxoneiv. 

See also De caelo 284a18ff. and W. J. Verdenius, ‘Traditional and Personal 
Elements in Aristotle’s Religion’, in Phronesis, 1960, 56-70. 

189 For a close parallel see De philosophia fr. 8 Ross (Philop. in Nicom., Isagoge 
T1). 

100 M, P, Nilsson, ‘Cults, Myths, Oracles and Politics in Ancient Greece’, in 
Acta Inst, Atheniensis Sueciae 1, 1951, esp. 494f. 

191 Id,, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 1712. On this Plato's position was 
close to that of Aristotle: see V. Goldschmidt, La religion de Platon, Paris 1949, 
132-138; Glenn R. Morrow, Plato's Cretan City, Princeton 1960, 468ff. 

12 Ps, Alexander, 710,5-12. 

193 |, Deubner, Aétische Feste, Berlin 1932, 139. 

194 Cf, Herodotus, II 53. 
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pians say that their gods are snub-nosed and black, the Thracians that 
theirs have light blue eyes and red hair”?®. 

Plato was sharply critical of many stories about the gods, in parti- 
cular of those which ascribed immoral behaviour to them. See Phaedrus 
243.a1%, 

b6. We find many examples of theriomorphic representations of the 
gods (as a snake, horse-head, she-bear, bull), however zoolatry itself 
hardly seems to have occurred in Greece!*. 

b7. ual tobrorg érepu dxdrovda xal mapandnarn tois elpyuevors. By 
these words Aristotle seems to signify cosmological conceptions some- 
what more advanced than those of Homer, Hesiod and Orpheus, 
Aristotle may have had in mind the so-called ‘combining’ theologians 
as Pherecydes, who not only use myths but also rational arguments!®®, 
The upshot of Pherecydes’ thought is that some deities existed from 
all eternity. This could mean that he assumed the gods to live in the 
heavenly spheres. For Pherecydes the first ‘generator’ (cause) is the 
most excellent being?®, 

b9. ta mpctug obctuc. The expression means the first things, i.e., 
principles, and is reminiscent of the numerous texts in the Corpus 
where Aristotle speaks of eternal things and unmoved principles. 

b9. Seles elp7ohu:. A similar expression is used in De caelo 279423: 
xxi yap toto tobvoua Blog Epdeynton mapd vév dpyatov. As in Plato’s 
Republic 368a the term %eiov, Setws here signifies ‘inspired by the gods’. 
Aristotle occasionally speaks of a knowledge about the gods and the 
cosmos which is given to man form above. Cf. De phil. fr. 12a Ross 
and De caelo 284b3, In these and similar texts the soul is conceived 
as capable of and desiring a type of knowledge other than rational, i.e., 
discursive knowledge, viz. a direct contact with ultimate reality. Yet 
in the works of Aristotle texts on this inspired knowledge are scarce ; 
in Plato’s dialogues it has a more important role than in the Corpus?®. 

b10-13. The clause is an accusative with infinitive construction 


1% Translation by Kirk and Raven, 

18 P. Vicaire, Platon, critique littévaire, Paris 1960, 198-199. 

W7 Nilsson, op. cit., I 212-216. 

198 Cf, Met. 983b27ff. which probably refers to Cratylus 402b where Plato 
places Homer, Hesiod and Orpheus on one line. 

1 Cf. Met. 1091 8-10. 

200 Cf, Kirk and Raven, PyPh, 71. 

201 Simplicius, In De caelo 382,28-32, perhaps influenced by Stoic thought, calls 
this prophetic insight a zow} éwowx which people have about the bliss of the gods. 
202 Cf. Rep. 572a-b; Phaedr. 245a. 
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depending on voyioeev. Kazé 7d elxés goes with the subsequent ab- 
solute genitive. 

The passus expresses the conviction that in all likelihood each craft 
and each science have repeatedly been rediscovered, when circum- 
stances were favorable, but were later lost or forgotten. 

This somewhat unexpected remark is probably related to Empedocles’ 
theory of cosmic cycles, according to which Love and Strife rule the 
world alternatively, so that there is an endless succession of x6cy.017*. 

Another important document which describes what amounts to a 
reversal and return in cosmic process is Plato's Statesman, —Timaeus 
22c, Critias 109d -110a, Laws 677a speak of cosmic catastrophes taking 
place at regular intervals and exterminating a great part of mankind. 

Aristotle’s theory of cosmic cycles is less far-reaching. The cyclical 
return of which this text of A 8 speaks is limited to wisdom. Yet we 
may in all likelihood assume that Aristotle also believed in cyclical 
changes taking place on the surface of the earth. In Meteor. 352b17-20 
he writes: “Since there is necessarily some change in the whole world 
but not in the way of coming into existence or perishing (for the uni- 
verse is permanent), it must be as we say that the same places are not 
for ever moist through the presence of sea and rivers, nor for ever dry.” 
In this connection he mentions the land of Egypt which is the result of 
alluvion®, While he refuses to admit a cosmic upheavel, Aristotle 
holds that these limited changes follow a certain pattern, and occur at 
fixed intervals in some great period of time®*, It is possible that not 
only Empedocles’ theory, but also certain Zoroastrian teachings, 
which Eudoxus brought to the Academy, influenced Aristotle**’. 
Aristotle applied the theory of cyclical return mainly to man’s conquest 
of knowledge’, The fact that certain discoveries in the field of science 
and art had also been made outside Greece, and that certain crafts or 
arts, once invented, had been forgotten again, may have led Aristotle 


203 Fragm, B 17,1-13; Phys. 187423; Simplicius, In De caelo 293,18-20. 
%4 Polit, 268dff. There are important differences between Plato’s view and 
Empedocles’ doctrine: for Plato God rules the world from the outside while 
for Empedocles Love and Strife are intrinsic factors. See J. Skemp, Plato’s 
Statesman, New Haven 1952, pp. 90-91. 

25 Herodotus relates a story he picked up from Egyptian priests about changes 
in the course of the sun, However these changes would not have affected the 
physiognomy of the country. 

26 Meteor. 352430. 

207 Cf, Eudemus fr. 88 Wehrli (Simplicius, In Phys. 732,23 f,). 

28 De caelo 270b 16-20; Polit. 132925; Meteor. 33927. 
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to formulate this theory. However, unlike Eudemus, he does not think 
that everything returns exactly the way it was. Fr. 8 of the De philo- 
sophia speaks of certain éyxatwActupara after catastrophes. These 
words might imply that the starting-point of each revival is more 
advanced than that of a previous cycle, 

DIL. ual réyvng xa prrocoglac. The term téyv7 signifies the knowledge 
of how to make things*”, so that it is clearly distinct from émorjuy. 
Although Aristotle sometimes uses both terms indiscriminately as, for 
instance, in Anal. Pr. 46a22 and Met. 981b24*", there is every reason 
to assume that here each term has its own peculiar sense*?, réyyy that 
of art or operative science, prsocogta that of wisdom, 

b13. In Aristotelian terminology gavep& 868% signifies a doctrine 
which is evident as opposed to an dpavhg 86a (Top. 173a5). In view 
of this it is better to connect ént rooodrov with lines b8 and 9 than with 
neptozciada of b13. 


20° M, Untersteiner, Aristotele. Della filosofia, Roma 1963, 120-121 (with literature 
quoted). 

20 EN, 1140a7: #étc v1 per Abyou rorntuch, which means that art is a conscious 
knowledge based on analysis and argument. Cf. Met. 1075a1. 

211 The terms frequently occur together. See Bonitz, Index 759a30-33. 

212 Cf, Anal, Post. 100a8: é&y yay nepl yéveow réxvn, av 88 mepl td Bv Emorhun. 

33 Cf. Met, 983b21. 
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If reason is the most divine thing in the world, its thinking will not 
depend on something else; it cannot be in potentiality. Reason must 
think itself; its thinking is a thinking of thinking. This is possible 
because its object is immaterial; furthermore divine thinking is in- 
divisible throughout eternity. 

This summary of the contents of the chapter, which hardly does 
justice to its intricate dialectical structure, shows that Aristotle now 
discusses in detail the nature of the activity of the unmoved Mover 
which he introduced in chapter seven. Hence it is not surprising that 
certain commentators considered chapter nine the sequel of chapter 
seven: “Chapter eight interrupts this continuous train of thought and 
breaks it into two parts, Remove it and chapters seven and nine fit 
smoothly together”. Even if this position is somewhat exaggerated?, it 
cannot be denied that the contents of 7 and 9 complete each other. 
1074b15-17 apparently serve the purpose of taking up again the 
discussion of divine nots. The basic assumption of the chapter is that 
the supreme principle is mind or thought. Two questions are examined: 
does it think continuously, and does it think something else or itself? 

1074b15 +d 8 meg tov votv. The expression could mean ‘the nature 
of the Nofis’, or ‘the study of the Not’. 

Soxet pv yap elvar tv gatvouévey Jerdcrarov. In Aristotelian termi- 
nology 7& patvouéve. are the visible things and observed facts*. Since the 
first principle is mind, which has itself as its object, it is strange that 


1 W. Jaeger, Aristotle, 346. 

2See I. Diiring, Avistoteles, 191, who thinks that chapter nine deals with a 
new theme. 

3 Cf. Met. 1009b1; De caelo 270b4. — On certain nuances in the sense of the term 
see G. E. L. Owen, TIOENAI TA ®AINOMENA, in Aristote et les problémes de 
méthode, 83-103, pp. 85-86. 
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these lines seem to consider it as one of the visible things‘. Bonitz, 515, 
suspects a corruption of the text. In his paraphrase of the text ps. 
Alexander, 710,37-38, reformulates the wording so as to avoid the 
difficulty. Ross tries to solve the problem by suggesting that cév 
guvopévev here means “of all the things discovered by reason” (i.e., 
not by sense). Although the expression does not exclusively mean ‘the 
visible things’ or ‘the observed facts’, but also ‘the common views’ of 
people’, it is difficult to give it the meaning ‘discovered by reason’, It 
would be better to translate: of all things which are evident to us (or: 
of which we are aware). Yet it is also possible that an editor who 
brought together the various parts of A wrote the first line of chapter 
nine himself so as to connect it with the preceding chapters. In that 
case tév paivouévov would just be a careless expression, - The twice 
repeated Zyet twa dropiuc, Eyer twas Suoxodlac is another indication 
that we have to do with an insertion. To consider nots as present 
among the celestial bodies is characteristic of the immanentist thinking 
which we also met in 1074a31-38. 

b17 elze yao pdtv voei... ete voet... The argument of chapter nine 
does not deal with the First Being as an unmoved Mover; it starts 
from the assumption that there is a supreme no‘s in the universe. Now 
this nofis must actually be thinking. If not, it would be no better than 
one who is sleeping. In Greek protreptical literature the theme of being 
asleep frequently occurs, and sleep is considered undesirable’. In 
Laws 808b5 Plato writes that a man who is asleep is no better than. 
one who does not exist at all’, Aristotle likewise has some rather 
negative statements on sleeping. In Prot. fr. 9 (= Diiring B 101) he 
writes that sleep, however pleasant it is, is not a thing to choose because 
it removes us from truth’. According to fr. 14 (= Diiring B 80) only 
he who is waking, is truly alive. Sleep is related to the lower part of 
man, i.e., to his vegetative functions®. These and similar statements in 
the Corpus could be a reflection of Aristotle’s personal devotion to in- 


‘ ‘The heavenly bodies are often called ‘visible’; cf. Phys. 196a33; E.N. 1141b4 
and Epinomis 9844. 

® See Owen, op.cit., p. 86. 

® In Greek mythology, on the other hand, the gods were depicted as needing 
food and sleep, and Sleep (Hypnos) was even personified as a divinity. See the 
Iliad E 2304f.; H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek Mythology, London 1958, p. 23. 
7 In Heraclitus B 26 sleep and death are also connected. 

* On the pleasure which sleep affords see E.E. 1216a3; Pol. 1339a14-21, 

* B.E. 1219b18. 
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tellectual work, but might also contain a veiled attack on contemporary 
cynics, who did not want to engage in serious political activity or 
work, and felt that one should indulge in natural needs as sleep and 
love regardless of time and place!®. It could also be that the text is 
directed against a view mentioned by Plato in his Apol. 40c-e which 
holds that after death there is no cognitive activity, but a deep, dream- 
less sleep. For Aristotle it is precisely this absence of knowledge and 
self-awareness which makes sleep something imperfect and un- 
desirable!. 

Other texts bring out a positive aspect of sleep, viz. in sleep the soul 
becomes isolated from the world, and may enter into contact with the 
divine!, 

In this particular text Aristotle is drawing upon the protreptical 
tradition, but the philosophical background of the text is the doctrine 
of Plato’s Sophist 248e-249b'8, While maintaining that being by its 
own nature is neither movement nor rest, but something different 
(250c) Plato introduces life and movement into real being. — The exact 
meaning of Plato’s assertion is disputed, yet we can safely say that 
the passus is more than an attempt to bridge the gap between ideas and 
sensible things. Plato tries to go beyond the simple form of the theory 
of ideas, as held by the ‘Friends of the Forms’ and postulates that what 
is most real must contain life and activity. Chapter nine of Met. A 
must apparently be considered an attempt to work out the doctrine of 
the First Being in respect of the question of its life and activity. 

Aristotle affirms that activity is necessary for happiness. This 
doctrine is also that of Plato who made happiness into an active 
quality’, Speusippus, on the other hand, although retaining the term 


19 Cf, D, R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism, London 1937, 274f. 

1 Cf, E.N, 109532; 1099a1; 1102b7; De anima 412a23-27 (sleep is compared 
to knowledge in its habitual state) and also the commentary on 1072b17. 

1° Cf. De philos, fr. 12a. Cf. also Aeschylus, Eumenides 104: eb8ovea yap opty 
Supaow Anumpivercet. 

18 This text had a great impact on later philosophy, in particular, on Neoplatonic 
thought. Cf. E, R. Dodds, Proclus, The Elements of Theology, 1933, 252-253; 
P. Hadot, ‘Etre, vie, pensée chez Plotin, et avant Plotin’, in Les Sources de 
Plotin, Vandoewvres-Gen’ve (1960), 107-141. 

4 CEL, Robin, Les vapports de Vétve et de la connaissance d’aprés Platon, Paris 
1957, 106-107; C. J. de Vogel, in Gymnasium 1964, 459-460. Plotinus understood 
2b mavachog bv as 8 ndvey gocly bv" robo Sé G udev dmoovarel tod elvat (III 6,6 
11-12). 

18 Cf, Phil. 11d: 8 Buvaysyny... tov Blov ed8alpove mapéyetv. 
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#£1¢, gave it the sense of acquisition and possession of good things. — 
and thus no longer stressed that it is an activity!®. This view is quite 
close to that of Xenocrates who made happiness to be a xtijoig of 
virtue and of things subservient to it!’. In Z.N. 1098b31{ff. Aristotle 
criticizes this theory and insists that activity is necessary in order to 
be happy. Met. A9 is also likely to be intended as a criticism of these 
and similar views. 

That there is a connection with the passus of the Sophistes is also 
indicated by the use of the term ceyvév in b18 which evokes Soph. 
249a where Plato writes that the supreme reality cannot be venerable 
and holy, if it is devoid of nods. 

In determining the nature of the activity of the supreme being 
Aristotle proceeds by exclusion. Three possibilities are set forth, of 
which the first two are excluded: (a) either it thinks nothing, (b) or it 
thinks something which depends on something else, (c) or its substance 
is mind or thought. 

b17. pydtv here is used adverbially, ‘not at all’. 

b18. After voet one would have expected yév. For other examples of 
such an ellipsis see Met. 981b9 and Top. 178a3. 

yx $ptov means to have power over or influence upon something; what 
is xptov is also prior to that on which it has influence’. 

The supreme nofis cannot have things outside itself as its object of 
thought, for if so it would become dependent on them. A similar 
statement occurs in E.E. 1245b17: od yap obcmg 6 Ded eb Eyer, dra 
Bértiov } Sore KAKo tt voetv nap’ aird¢ aicdv'®, Aristotle adds that for us 
well-being is related to things we are not ourselves, but that God is his 
own well-being. Likewise he writes in Pol. 1323b24 that God is happy 
by od88y zav GEewrepindy dyaddv dard By abrdv abrde xat cH morbe tc 
elvan thy pbaw. 

od yép. Tp here introduces a further explanation, ‘in that case’. 
zodro 6 gor abrod 4 odcta. The effect of this periphrastic formula (the 
subject of the clause) is to stress the most formal element or aspect of 
the essence of the supreme principle. 


8 Br. 57 L. Fr. 77H. 
18 Cf. P.A, 681b16 (673b11) where Aristotle uses the expression 7b xbptov tov 
alo9jcewy (‘what controls, determines sensation’). 

2 Dirlmeier, Aristoteles. Magna moralia, Berlin 1958, 470, thinks that the formu- 
lation of the problem in Met. A 9 is older than the corresponding parts in the 
Ethics. 

2 See J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, p. 66,8. 
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add& Sivautc. On this assumption the being of the First Principle 
would not necessarily be actuality; its activity would be different from 
its very being, and it would no longer be the most perfect being we can 
conceive of. — F. H. Sandbach transposes lines b 28-30 to this place. 
For a discussion of this proposal see the commentary on b33. 

b20. Plato sometimes uses ztuto¢ when describing the reality of the 
highest principle(s), as, for instance, in Phil. 30b. Likewise Aristotle 
applies the term to imperishable being. Cf. De anima 402a1; P.A. 
644b25ff.; E.N. 1102a1. — In Met. 983a5 tiuro¢ denotes the highest 
and most divine form of knowledge and in 1074b29 it is an attribute 
of notis, In this line it signifies ontological perfection, which commands 
our respect and admiration. 

Bonitz, 515, suggests the reading od yap ora, because the clause 
states what would follow, if the assumption would be true. The cor- 
rection does not seem necessary for also elsewhere a present tense 
occurs instead of the future. Cf. De anima 429a20. 

b21. The result of the above argument is that the essence (obeta) of 
the first principle is nofs or thinking. Aristotle now turns to the 
question of what is the object of its thought. 

elte voic.., elte vonats gor. Notis is not just the faculty of thought, 
but also an intuitive grasp of the principles. From this it follows that 
the opposition between both terms here is not absolute. The real 
alternative set before the reader is that of whether the first being 
thinks itself or something else. Aristotle develops a diaeretical argu- 
ment, which may be schematically rendered as follows. 

voids or vénaic 


| | 
(a) (b) 


thinks of itself thinks of something else 
—— = 
(c) (d) 
which is always which is always 
different the same 
(e) (f) 
of any random of the highest things 
object =, : oe 
(g) (h) 
changing without change 


In the course of the argument (e), (g) and (h) are successively excluded 
so that (a) is left. - The division is not perfectly regular since Aristotle 
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does not elaborate on (c) and (d), but connects the next stage of the 
diaeresis with the first one. 

This division implies that self-knowledge is distinct from the knowl- 
edge of intelligible objects other than the self. 

b24. dixpépet tt, to make some difference. — The expression dixpépew 
oddéy is frequent in the Corpus, but diagépety 71 is seldom. The rhetorical 
question aims at provoking an outspoken affirmative answer. 

<0 xaév here does not mean that which is beautiful for the senses 
(cf. P.A. 639b20) nor an ideal of ethical behaviour (E.N. 1136b23), 
but the perfect being of the first principles (Met. N 4). It expresses, 
better than the term &ya$év, the ontological perfection of things above 
this world of change. 

b25. % xal d&ronov. The term Zrorov here indicates something to be 
rejected as against the dignity of the supreme principle. Cf. E.N. 
1149a14-15, where the term is used of certain activities which are out 
of place or even disgusting. 
xb Stavoeiadat, Stavociodu signifies a process of thinking in which an- 
alysis and synthesis are used, whereas voety is a direct grasp or vision 
of the essence of things®’, Noeiy does not necessarily mean thought 
accompanied by perception of sensible things; it is often a reflection 
upon already acquired knowledge, In De anima 408b24ff. a clear 
distinction is drawn between these verbs. 

nepl éviov. Probably sensible things are meant, which cannot qualify 
as objects of the highest knowledge. On repeated occasions Aristotle 
points out that man should attempt to live in accordance with the 
highest objects of thought: “We must not follow those who advise us, 
being men, to think of human things, and, being mortal, of mortal 
things, but must so far as we can, make ourselves immortal, and strain 
every nerve to live in accordance with the best thing in us”®®, 

The term évioy may also connote things which provide sensuous 
pleasure, or tasks to be executed. The first being cannot be concerned 
with these things. Cf. E.N. 1095b14ff.; 1178b 20ff. 


21 Hence R. Norman’s interpretation according to which ‘thinking itself’, 
means the identity of voc and voyrév characteristic of all thought, is not ade- 
quate. See chapter seven, note 138. 

22 Cf, Pol. 126017. 

23 Cf. Themistius, Jn De Anima 30,24-26. 

24 K. Oehler, Die Lehre vom noetischen und dianoetischen Denken, p. 198. 

% E.N, 1177b31-34 (Oxford Transl.). Cf. Protr. fr. 13 W (Diiring B 50-51); 
E.N. 109732; De caelo 284414. 
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b25. Ferstatov and tyyudtarov denote a high degree of ontological 
perfection. The terms are frequently used as, for instance, in E.N. 
1141b1-3, In P.A. 644b24 they are predicated of imperishable things. 

b26. ual ob yerafcddrer ele yetpov xc. Since the first being is most 
perfect, any change would be for the worse. — In view of the definite 
article before yerafory the clause might have the more general sense 
that change is for the worse. In fact Aristotle places change in the 
region of contraries, i.e., change is change into the opposite of what a 
thing was before, and thus reveals the instability and limitation of 
things. In Phys. 222b16 Aristotle writes that changes make things 
depart from their former state or from their nature®*, 

b27. nat utvqate c1¢ 48y +d toLodrov. 7d tototrov apparently means the 
state of change or the situation which results, if there is change. — In 
this clause xtvyorg does not seem to have the same meaning as petafo2h, 
whereas in Phys. IIT 1 it is its equivalent. Here it seems to denote a 
concrete palpable change as for instance in the activity or qualifications 
of the first being, i.e., a change at the level of accidental being rather 
than of substance®?; yera30X4 would denote a change of the substance 
of things. 

b28-30. These lines set forth two points: change occurring in the 
object of thought would imply potentiality in the supreme mind. If it 
has potentiality, continuous activity is difficult (see below), and it 
would be resting occasionally (which was excluded already). In the 
second place, if it has potentiality, it would be determined by its ob- 
ject. But such a passivity must be excluded from the first being. 

ebaoyov signifies that there are certain indications or probable 
arguments for a conclusion®§, 

Aristotle assumes that there is a proportion between the essential 
structure of a thing and its duration. If there is a potentiality for not 
being, then this must some time be actualised. If not, it would be there 


* To Plato the form of difference (and later the indeterminate Dyad) was the 
ground of all change. Cf. Met. 1066a11: “Some people identify motion with 
otherness and inequality and not-being” (Cf. Phys. 201b19). All commentators 
with the exception of Plutarchus agree that Plato is meant. See A. Taylor, 
Plato's Timaeus, 114. 

* Cf, Phys. 225b10. In Phys. V 1-2 pevaBonh is divided into coming into being 
and passing away, while xivqotc is divided into alteration, augmentation and 
decrease. — The question of the precise meaning of both terms has given rise to 
a dispute, See P. Tannery, in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie VII (1894), 
224-9; IX 115-118; and G. Rodier, ibid., VIII 455-460; IX 185-190. 

* Cf, J. M. Le Blond, Eulogos et l'argument de convenance chez Aristote, Paris 1938. 
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without reason; which would be against the finality of nature®®. It is 
possible that in this context Aristotle has in mind this principle, and 
wants to say that to actualise for ever a potentiality requires a 
strenuous activity: this would make the life of the first being a life 
of toil. Now in Greek philosophical tradition the opposite was assumed 
to be the case, as we may infer from Melissus fr. 7. — Aristotle himself 
repeatedly states that the first being is free from change and defects 
or toil characteristic of mortal being. Cf. De caelo 28414: eu 8’ dradhe 
radon Ivytig Svoyepetag gorlv, mpd¢ 38 tobrors dmovoc Sik 7b pydetiic 
rpocdetotan Bralac dviryxnc®®, The ‘necessity’ of which this text speaks 
is to be understood as a force which upsets events, and tries to prevent 
things from reaching their natural end. Plato placed this évayxn in the 
sublunar world, which, according to Aristotle, is the realm of con- 
traries and change. Aristotle also draws attention to the fact that all 
sensitive life is accompanied by pain*, 

zo avveyis tig vozaews, the continued state of its contemplation. The 
construction in which the neuter singular (or plural) of a substantivized 
adjective is followed by the genitive of the noun is frequent. Cf. 
Apol. 41c: d&uhyavoy ay ely eddarpovias and Rep. 579b: év mavrt xaxod 
elvan. 

b29-35. This passus brings a second argument in support of Aristotle’s 
doctrine that the first being has only itself as the object of its thinking: 
if this object would not be the first being itself but something else, it 
would be of higher rank than the first being. 

Underlying this statement is the doctrine that the object of thought 
determines the mind and reduces it from a state of potentiality to a 
state of actuality®. Cf. De anima 429a13ff. (} m&oyew vt dv ely ind 
703 voytod 4 tt tovodrov Exepov). Aristotle explains this ‘receiving’ by 
the intellect: it is to be acted upon by the object of thought, without 
the intellect being altered in its own nature, for it is dra%éc3%. From 
this it follows that the verb xéeyew, when used of the mind, does not 


2° Cf. De caelo 281.a28-33; Met. 1050 22-27; De somno 454.a26-29. 

30 See also De caelo 292422; E.N. 1178b8; Pol, 132528. 

31 BN, 11547; del yap moved 1d Cov. 

8? Greek philosophers held that in sensation the percipient is passive, and re- 
ceives something from the object. See J. Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary 
Cognition, p. 213, — Aristotle subscribes to this, as for instance, in De sensu 
439a13; De anima 417b6; 418a3: (énioors el aid xal el éveentyerav), and 
holds that in thinking something analogous occurs. 

*3 De anima 429a15. 
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signify a change brought about by that which is contrary, but an 
actualization of a potentiality. 

b31. xat yap 76 voetv xs. I think that this clause supports the truth 
of the main clause by adducing other evidence*. Kai is probably not 
correlative with the following xat before véyotc, as it sometimes is in 
similar constructions®*, For +d voetv and 4 véyots are almost identical 
and there is no reason to translate the terms in such a way as to make a 
distinction between them by means of the particles ‘both... and’. 

As to its contents the clause asserts that if the first being does not 
think of itself, but of something else, it risks to think of worthless 
things, — but this conclusion ought to be rejected. In general this 
argument presupposes that there is a hierarchy of objects of thought: 
certain objects are of value, others trivial. In his Republic Plato 
distinguished between several types of knowledge, each of which deals 
with a level of reality®*, Aristotle's well-known division of sciences in 
Met. E 1 is also based upon a division of reality. Changing and perish- 
able things are of lower rank than unchangeable reality. — Td yetprotov 
in the text would then signify corruptible things, or a class of cor- 
ruptible things, 

However, in the Corpus there also appears another line of thought 
according to which one must go beyond the immediate object to study 
the causes of things; in order to do so one must depart from visible 
things (Phys. 184a10-b14; Met. A 1,2); even in material things a 
marvellous wisdom is hidden (P.A. 644b22-645a36). In close agree- 
ment with this the theory of knowledge as set forth in the De anima 
holds that the object has no influence upon the mind other than that of 
actualising it to something which it already was in potency*?. 

It would seem that there is a discrepancy between Aristotle's doc- 
trine of knowledge in general and the theory contained in this passus 
of A 9. We may perhaps assume that the passus belongs to the class of 
protreptical writings, and may be compared to what Plato writes in 
his First Alcibiades 134d-e: we must act having our eyes turned 
towards the divine and should not look upon sinful things, because 
then our deeds become like these*, 


™ For some examples of this use of yap see Symp. 192a and Rep. 41a. It may 
be translated by ‘for in fact’, and ‘and further’. 

85 For some examples see Denniston, The Greek Particles, 169 and Phaedo 6c. 
3 Rep. 5094 ff. 

87 408b25; 429a15; 431b21. 

8 On the relationship between this dialogue and A 7 and9, see the Introduction III, 
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b33-34. etmep éott 10 xpdtictov. In Plato’s dialogues the term 
xpétietov not only signifies the most perfect being, but also that which 
commands others**, The term is very well suited to stress that the first 
being is not influenced by other things, but is entirely independent. 

With this conclusion the argument is finished, but to the reader it 
is not yet very clear what is the precise meaning of the assertion that 
God knows himself. The text of this chapter appears to exclude from 
God any knowledge of things which are not himself, for this would 
make God passive and dependent on things. If this is correct, the first 
being would not even know about the world. 

Such an inference, on the other hand, is astonishing since it would 
take away from the first principle something which, as a principle of 
other things, it should possess. — Moreover, certain texts as, for in- 
stance, Met. 1000b3-6, clearly imply that the supreme being must 
have a knowledge of all things**. In Met. 983a8-10 Aristotle states 
that God is a cause of all things and a principle (6 te yap Sed¢ Soxet 
tov althoy m&ow elvan xt dex) tg). Since God knows himself, he knows 
all things, since he is their principle. 

According to Ross these texts bring a doctrine which is inconsistent 
with the account in Met. A 9 where God’s thought is said to have no 
other object but himself*!, Although inconsistencies between views 
expressed in different parts of the Corpus do occur, I do not think that 
it is necessary to assume that A 9 excludes from the First Being all 
knowledge of the world. According to the metaphysics of A 7 and 9" 
the world is dependent on the First Being, if not in its being, at least 
in its activity. As I have pointed out in the commentary on chapter 
seven, the first or highest being contains the fulness of being. In so far, 
its self-knowledge is also a knowledge of the world. It comprises, ina 
sense, the changes occurring in the world, for all change is in view of a 
terminus, which is a formal perfection. Now, the first being is the best 


* Cf. Tim. 40a; 71a; Laws 895b. 
“9 In this text Aristotle criticizes Empedocles for upholding a theory which 
makes God someone less wise than other things: since God lacks strife, he 
would not know strife, i.e., a considerable part of process in the world. 

41 Aristotle's Metaphysics, 1123. Cf. also P. Aubenque, Le probléme de Vétre, 
66 n. 1, E. Zeller also excluded knowledge of the world from the Aristotelean 
First Being (II,2, 382). If one follows this line of interpretation one cannot but 
ascribe a certain dualism to Aristotle. See B, A. G. Fuller, ‘The Theory of 
God in Book A of Aristotle’s Metaphysics’, in The Philosophical Review XVI 
(1907), 170-183, p. 177. On the theory of the logical universe of interrelated 
forms as the object of divine knowledge see also the Introduction, II. 

4 T assume that chapter nine is, in its doctrine, continuous with chapter seven. 
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of all things. Hence it is the téAog of all process**, It would follow that 
by knowing itself it knows whatever is really the object of émorhuy. 
This knowledge never is a knowledge turned to the world, but remains 
entirely concerned with the being of the First Mover; it does not even 
regard its causality in as far as this produces certain effects. — Aristotle 
did not work out this point, yet it is his merit to have made plain that 
the first being cannot have things outside itself as an object of its 
knowledge“, — That the supreme Mind thinks the essences of all beings 
is also intimated by the comparison of its activity with that of pro- 
ductive sciences. See the commentary on 1074b38-1075a5. 

F. H. Sandbach, drawing attention to an irregularity of the diaeresis 
(b23), suggested to transpose b28-30 to b20 after (odcta ety)#. A 
further point on which he based this proposal are the terms xa yép 
in b31 which make only an imperfect connection, as well as the oc- 
currence of Sbvaut¢ in b28 (which should come after b20). — This 
transposition does not seem to be necessary. Contrary to what Sand- 
bach assumes, I do not think that b21 (elte votc } odela abrod etre 
vénouc) belongs to the diaeresis, since the division concerns the question 
of what the first being thinks (st voet), — The diaeresis is fairly regular 
and proceeds per exclusionem, 

The lines b 28-30 which Sandbach wants to transpose set forth two 
points: when the supreme nofis would be thinking of changing, i.c., 
different objects, it would have some potentiality. Now, whereever 
there is potentiality, continuous activity is difficult. However, in the 
first part of the chapter it was argued that the first principle is con- 
tinuously active. Hence it cannot be thinking now of this, then of that 
object. Furthermore, when the first nofis would have potentiality, it 
would be determined by its objects. But this must also be rejected. — 
I think that this perfectly fits the argument concerning the object 
of the knowledge of the first being. Hence there is no pressing reason 
for the transposition. — The particles xa yép in b31 introduce a further 
argument and, contrary to what Sandbach writes, do not create any 
difficulty. An explanation similar to the one given here may also be 


* Cf, De caelo 279a25-30; 284a4-11, 
“4 The knowledge of the world which is compatible with the general doctrine of 
chapter nine is to be distinguished from what in scholastic philosophy is called 
the scientia simplicis intelligentiae. Aristotle did away with the ontology of 
participation, and thus the first being does not know itself as a possible source 
of things. Yet since it is the first it has what other things have, and so it knows 
them by knowing itself. 

“ F, H. Sandbach, ‘A Transposition in Aristotle, Metaphysics A c. 9, 1074b3, in 
Mnemosyne Ser. 4,7 (1954), 39-43. 
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found in H. J. Kraemer, ‘Grundfragen der aristotelischen Theologie’, 
1373. 

1074b34 xal Eorw 4 vénotg vonoews véyors. This clause, one of the 
most famous in the history of philosophy, summarizes Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the self-knowledge of the first being. 

The term véyotg is well chosen: it signifies the actuality of the 
thinking of the supreme noiis. Aristotle does not write 4 adtod véqatc, 
probably to avoid creating the impression that the first being is 
composed of a thinking subject and its activity. - The determinate 
article in 4 véyo.g may have the value of a demonstrative pronoun 
‘this thinking’ or it indicates thinking in its purest form, The genitive 
vofoews is difficult. The expression ‘thinking of thinking’ has been 
criticised as a meaningless repetition, which would only say that the 
thinking of the supreme being is void and has no object**. It has also 
been suggested that the genitive has the role of a superlative, as in the 
expression xax& xaxév so that the words would mean ‘supreme 
thought’#*, Against this one may object that this use of the genitive is 
very rare in Greek; more devastating is the fact that on this as- 
sumption the sentence is cut loose from what precedes: one would 
expect an explanation of what it means that the first being thinks 
itself, 

It goes without saying that the identification of subject and object 
does not mean that the ‘thinking of thinking’ is object-less. This 
‘thinking’ is the first being and hence it comprises the perfections 
found at lower levels of reality. Therefore it is an awareness of its 
perfection in perfect self-identity. By this novel conception Aristotle 
brought the doctrine of self-knowledge, as taught by Plato, to its 
finest development. For this reason there is no opposition between 
chapter nine and 1072b23 (on the primacy of being over thinking). 

It is best to consider vohsews a genitive of contents (‘consisting of 
thinking’) or an objective genitive (‘concerning thinking’), The 
expression is very well chosen and serves the purpose to state that 
(a) there is no distinction between the thinking subject and its object; 
(b) that there is no distinction between the thinking subject and mind 


452 According to this view the expression would be Aristotle’s reaction against 
the doctrine of Plato's Parmenides 132b-c that a thought must have an object. 
However, it is unthinkable that Aristotle would ever have conceived the pos- 
sibility of an objectless thought. 

48 J, Whatmough, ‘Degrees of knowing’, in Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. 63 
(1958), 255-263. 
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on the one hand and its thinking on the other hand; (c) that the first 
being is pure activity. 

The expression ‘thinking of thinking’ is more precise than ‘the first 
being thinks itself’, for in the latter formulation the distinction 
between the ontological order and the order of thought is not sup- 
pressed, whereas voyjsewe vénois intimates that the very being of the 
first principle is thinking, and its thinking is being. 

It is not surprising that a text of such a metaphysical depth had a 
profound influence upon later philosophy. Albinus evokes it in his 
Didaskalikos X 3. Plotinus, V 3, 7, 18-19 writes: rd elvan obv évépyera, 
nat obdév mds 6 4 evépyera mpdc abtg &pal®, In scholastic philosophy God 
is defined as subsistent self-thinking*®. 

b35. This clause which states that knowledge, perception, opinion 
and understanding are knowledge of something else, and only in a 
concomitant way of their own essence, comes as a surprise after the 
assertion of b34, We have to do with an objection, the answer to which 
will be given in b38ff. — The 82 in gatverat 3¢ is pregnant: “As against 
what we said stands the fact that knowledge etc. seem to be concerned 
with something else.” 

The enumeration émorqyy, alodnarc, d6%u, Sidvorn occurs in a 
slightly different order in De anima 404b21-22 and 428a4 (voi, 
émorhyn, 568%, atodyarc). In the latter text Aristotle says that there 
are four faculties or habits in virtue of which we judge®*, and he 
explains what he means by the individual terms. émorqyy is a knowl- 
edge of the ground(s) and causes of the object. 36% is a judgement 
about what is not-necessary, which is attended by a certain con- 
viction, but never attains certitude, émorjun and 36&« are different 
not only because they involve a different state of mind in the knowing 
subject, but also because their respective objects are different. — For 
Aristotle d:évou. is an intuitive knowledge of principles and a down- 
ward movement from the principles to a conclusion, — In b35-36 the 
highest degrees of knowledge come respectively at the first and at the 
last place. The clause is perhaps intended as a chiasmus. 


4“? The doctrine that God is so perfect that he can only know himself occurs also 
elsewhere in the Corpus, e.g., in E.E, 1245b16-18, and M.M. 1213a2-4. 

48 Cf, also Hippolytus, Ref. 7.21,1. 

“ The expression goes back to Ioannes a. S. Thoma. Cf. However Summa Theol. 
114,2 ad 1; 1144, 

5 It is probably better not to speak of faculties, but of types of operation of 
the mind. 51 Cf, Anal. Post, 895-10. 
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This enumeration of four types of knowledge was prepared by 
Plato’s theory of ‘the divided line’ and more in particular by texts like 
Parm. 142a: od8’ Spa bvoun Zot aitG obd8 Adyos obSE tc Emorhuy 
od8 alcdyors odSt 56Za5*. It must, however, be kept in mind that the 
sense of these terms in Plato’s dialogues is not quite the same as the 
one they have in the Corpus. For instance, aleSyotc is the knowledge 
of the outside world, of which man is a mere recipient, 36% is a first 
evaluation and judgement of these data®*. In the dialogues Siévorw has 
a variety of meanings: sometimes it signifies intellectual activity in 
general, sometimes the object, and on other occasions it is the knowl- 
edge of mathematical objects. 

b36. abrie 8’ év mapépy. Knowledge by knowing its object knows 
itself in a concomitant way®5, This doctrine is further elaborated by 
Aristotle in De anima 429b5-9: when the mind has become its object 
it is capable of thinking itself (xal abrdg 38 aitbv récve Sivatat voeiv)§, 
When the mind becomes the object it becomes itself in actuality mind, 
i.e., it becomes lighting and shining. This self-knowledge is concomitant 
to the knowledge of the object. 

We may with some probability infer from this text that, in Aristotle’s 
view, man, contrary to deity, does not have a direct knowledge of 
himself®?, 

b36, Ext et &Ao xs. Ext advances a second difficulty: if thinking and 
being thought are different (as they seem to be), how does the first 
principle reach its well-being: through thinking or through being 
thought? — The question presupposes a well developed doctrine of 
happiness, according to which to be happy also consists in being 


8 Cf, Tim, 28a; 37b-c. 
53 See J. Sprute, Der Begriff der Doxa in der platonischen Philosophie, Gottingen 
1962, 444f. 

5 Ast, 1 488ff. On the sense of dvdvow cf. G. Jaeger, op.cit., p. 166: “Denken 
im allgemeinsten Sinn oder genauer... ein fortschreitendes und verbindendes 
Denken und schliesslich, daraus entwickelt... ein wissenschaftliches Denken”. 
8 The expression év napépy@ also occurs in De rep. 47324. 

56 Ross, following a suggestion of Bywater, reads 31’ abr03, because he thinks 
that there would be no point in a reference to self-knowledge (Theiler admits 
the correction, Aristoteles. itber die Seele, (1959), 140, but Jannone in the Budé 
edition retains the reading of the manuscripts). The correction is clearly un- 
warranted. 

57 Ch. H. Kahn, ‘Sensation and Consciousness in Aristotle's Psychology’, Archiv 
fitr Geschichte der Philosophie, 48 (1966), 43-81 thinks that in other texts Aris- 
totle indicates that for man reason and ‘awareness of reason’ belong to different 
faculties. - But Kahn’s argument is not convincing. 
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known by others. The origin of this view must probably be sought in 
Academic circles. In his E.E. 1245b14-19 Aristotle writes that friend- 
ship is the essential element of human happiness, because by knowing 
others people become fully aware of themselves’. On the basis of this 
insight Aristotle developed his theory of dvtiptAia, ie., of mutual 
relationship and intimacy®®: One must not only love, but also be 
loved, and friends should know their mutual feelings. Over against an 
opinion which made friendship benevolence, Aristotle pointed out 
that friendship is a communion®™, In the case of God there is a special 
problem because for him évruprAtz does not seem possible. The answer 
is that in deity to know and to be known coincide, and thus also to 
love and to be loved. 

088 yéo further explain the reason to the contrary: ‘that which is 
knowing’ and ‘that which is being known’ are not the same, their 
formal essences (i.e., their ratio) being different. A similar statement 
is made in De anima 426a5: énel 8& ula pév gorw fh evépyera 4 rod 
alodyrod xal } tod alodyrx05, 7d 3’ elvat érepov. The concrete activity 
of thinking is one with its object, yet we must distinguish between 
both, and this distinction has a basis in reality. 

Aristotle does not give an answer to this objection. What he writes 
in 1075a4-5 (xal } vénots +4 vooupéve ula) does not affirm more than 
that the object is conceived by and lives in the act of thinking, and so 
he does not solve the difficulty. - In b38ff. he points out that, in some 
cases, to know and the object of knowledge are the same. — It would 
seem that a solution of the difficulty has to be sought in this direction: 
in the first being even the formal essence of thinking and that of being 
thought are the same, because its very being is subsistent self-knowl- 
edge®, Thus the objection which remains unanswered intimates once 
more that the being of the first principle must be different from the 
things man knows. 

b38 - 1075a5: In certain cases thinking (the concept) and the object 


88 Cf, E.N. 1170a32-b5; b17-19. 

% E.E. 1236a14-15; b3-4, A. J. Voelke, Les rapports avec autrui dans la philo- 
sophie grecque d'Aristote & Panétius, Paris 1961, 43-44. 

* Cf, Gauthier and Jolif, L’Ethique @ Nicomaque, 11 671. 

*1 The expression +d elvat vohaet is analogous to +d dvOpdme elvat or 7 alyart 
elvat (P.A. 640234; 649b22). The dative is best understood as a possessive 
dative (‘what is proper to’, ‘what belongs to’). 

* In his commentary on the text Averroes (ed. Venetiis 1562, p. 322 E) points 
out that the union of the thinking activity and of its object is not something 
which consists of two elements, but a higher type of unity. 
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of thought are the same. Hence a fortiori pure thinking will also be the 
same as its object. 

In this passus the inner process of a certain type of productive 
activity is compared with and said to be the same as that of pure 
thinking. H. J. Kraemer sees in this an intimation of a connection 
between the concept of the First Mover of Aristotle and that of the 
Demiurge as conceived by the Academy. According to Kraemer the 
supreme Mind would always think the plan of the structure of the 
world, just like a workman thinks the things which he is going to 
make®, —I do agree with Kraemer as to the inference that the supreme 
Mind thinks the essences of all things (see the commentary on 1074 
b33-34): however, as far as I can see, the comparison with tév mount.- 
xy as well as the reference to productive arts in A 3 create at the most 
a slight probability for this, as our analysis of the text is to show. 

4 is used to introduce the answer to a question previously raised. 
Cf. E.N. 1097210; 1110b1 etc.; Bonitz, Index 313a16-21. One may 
translate it by ‘would not the answer be that...’ 

én’ éviwy xt. Ross, following ps. Alexander, 713,21 ff., assumes that 
Aristotle means the arts (productive sciences) and theoretical sciences; 
the restrictive function of éx’ éviwy would consist in that one would 
only consider the form of the object of the productive arts, leaving 
out matter (cf. ps. Alexander, 713,21-22). In this interpretation én’ 
2vlwv would comprise most (if not all) of the branches of intellectual 
knowledge, this despite the fact that the term seems to single out only 
some of these. One may object against ps. Alexander's interpretation 
that the words én) wév rév norqtixdv dvev bang are an unusual way of 
saying that when one omits matter from the object of productive arts, 
there is identity between the idea and the object. A more natural 
explanation is to assume that the terms refer to those arts whose object 
abstracts from matter in general or from sensible matter, as does 
mathematics. The terms t&v xovjtixdv dvev bang would then mean. 
mathematical sciences, and secundarily, dialectic, analytics and 
apodeictic. This interpretation derives support from the fact that in 
Rep. 527a-b Plato intimates that in his days geometrics was practised 


*8 ‘Grundfragen der arist. Theol. II’, p. 498. 
% Tbid.: “...der gottliche Nus sich wie die menschliche Techne schon dadurch 
auf sich selbst bezieht, dass er einen ihm innewohnenden Bauplan, ein Grund- 
geriist der Wirklichkeit, in Ewigkeit erfasst”. The author quotes W. Theiler, 
“Ein vergessenes Aristoteleszeugnis’, in JHSt 77 (1959), 127-131, p. 130 who is 
of the same opinion. 
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with the help of a number of instruments®. Correspondingly the term 
notstv was frequently used to denote geometrical operations®*, such 
despite the fact that essentially these operations remain limited to the 
mind of the mathematician, and that no change occurs in the object 
of mathematics. Aristotle probably professed this theory of mathe- 
matics". E.g., in Met. 1025b30-32 ‘curved’ is called a form without 
(sensible) matter, and said to be the object of mathematics. In view 
of this the expression rév rorntixésy divev bang is likely to signify mathe- 
matical disciplines. 

1H obola xat 7 ct Hv elvat. The formal essence of geometrical objects is 
the same as the mpéyya, i.e., the thing which is the object of thought. 
odola here does not signify the concrete substance, but the essence 
(1035b22; 103745), 

According to this interpretation mathematics would not have been 
called theoretical sciences by Aristotle at the moment he wrote this text. 
One might object against this that in Met. E 1 the contrary is asserted. 
To this I would answer that the original sense of the verb Sewpetv is 
that of watching a spectacle; from this the sense of ‘contemplation of 
things’ was derived. Hence, when the physical existence of ideas and 
mathematical entities was denied by Aristotle, he may at first have 
hesitated to call mathematics theoretical sciences, because they do not 
deal with subsistent things. Later, i.e., in Met. E 1, he did resort to this 
terminology. 

1075a2. 6 rdyos 6 mp%ypyx xat h véyorg. It is best to translate ‘the 
definition and the actual thinking are the xp&%yyo’. In this clause 
Aéyog means process of thinking which grasps the essence of a thing. 
papa denotes a thing which is the object of the cognitive faculties, 
and also a state of mind or affection which is being known®’. A similar 
statement is made in the De anima 430a20: +d 8’ abré gorw fh xar’ 


* Plato himself appears to have been afraid that his disciples depended too 
much on instruments and geometrical figures. Cf. Plutarchus, Conv. Disp. 
VIII 2, 718 F. 

“Ch. Mugler, Dictionnaire historique de la terminologie géométrique des Grecs, 
Paris 1957, 350-351. Cf. Meteor. 376b9; b14. 

% Cf. A, Mansion, Introduction a la physique arist., 181-2. In Anal. Post. 713-4 
the mathematical disciplines are called séyyat. Tézvq which is sometimes almost 
synonymous with émorhun (Cf. Anal, Pr. 4622; Met. 981a2-3), denotes not 
only production in matter, but also production without matter (Met. 981b23 - 
982a1 ranks ‘mathematical arts’ under the kinds of theoretical knowledge). 

8 CE. De anima 403b2; 40418 (8vra); 404b25; 431b21-22. 
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evépyerav emorhuyn tO mpdypar.®. This doctrine is based upon the fact 
that in the process of knowledge the mind, which is of a wholly peculiar 
nature, becomes things in actuality. — Upon closer inspection the sense 
of 7b zp%yus as used in this passus seems to differ somewhat from that 
in the De anima III 5: in the latter text it means the object in as far 
as it is intellectually known (i.e., by means of abstraction), while in 
1075a3 the term signifies the object, which in the case of the non- 
theoretical sciences exists concretely. - The identification of which 
De anima III 5 speaks holds true not only for intellectual knowledge 
but also for all other knowledge. On the other hand, the identity 
mentioned by A 9 and a number of texts of the De anima only applies 
to knowledge the object of which as such does not exist as an in- 
dividual being, but not to other types of knowledge nor to sensitive 
cognition. : . 
a3-5. In the generally excellent Codex J (Vindobonensis) these lines 
(z03 vooupévou... voyotc) are found in the margin. The lines are indeed 
awkward and repeat what has already been stated. ay 
a4. In the previous lines émorhyn was said to be identical with its 
object, here vot. Apparently vois is the mind which is actually 
thinking. - One may compare De anima 429b30: Suvaper mode tort ta 
vonrd 6 voiic, adn’ Evrehexela ob3éy nplv dy voF. 
box ph Ody exer, the objects of thought which have no matter. , 
zd dtd Sorat, With these words the apodosis begins. Its subject is 
primary thinking (pure véyo1c). The argument which is not made 
explicit apparently is that this thinking is theoretical knowledge in its 
purest form; it is farthest removed from matter and therefore identical 
with its object. The text says that the thinking subject is the same as 
its object. From this we infer that it is also its own thinking. ° 
bo wh Sdny Eyer. From the context it becomes clear that the subject 
is mind (see 1075a7). Ps. Alexander, 713,26, notes that this argument 
contains an implicit answer to the dilemma stated in 37-38: well- 
being belongs to pure thinking both in as far as it thinks and in as far 
as it is an object of thought”. 


9 Cf, also 430a4: 4 yap emorhun h Deopntixh xal 7 obtag Emorardy td abr tory. 
7° R. Norman, op.cit., 71, points out that the lines on al rouqrimal émothuat, 
whose object is the essence in abstraction from matter, establish beyond doubt 
that the thinking of the First Mover is abstract thought rather than self- 
knowledge. ~ To this I would say that our passus does not adequately state the 
doctrine contained in the first section of the chapter but only brings out one 
aspect of it, viz. the identity of thinking and being thought. As H. J. Kraemer 
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a4, zal h vénorc. Aristotle apparently means the absolute thinking 
mentioned in b34. 

It is certainly surprising that this passus (1094b35-1075a5) comes 
after Aristotle has laid down his unparalleled doctrine of subsistent 
thinking. It takes the discussion back to a problem that has been 
solved and left behind. Apparently the chapter does not form a strict 
unity but offers a summary of a number of different arguments. In the 
next passus, 1075a5-10, Aristotle turns to the question of whether 
that which is thought is composite. 

a5-10. Are the contents of divine thinking composed? If the object 
of thought is composite, thinking itself will also show this structure. 
For if it would know (that is, would be) the composite object in one 
single act, it would reduce the multiple parts to a unity, and the object 
would no longer be composed. If thinking would be concerned now 
with this part of the object, then with another part, thinking itself 
would change continuously. But the first being is above change}, 
Hence its thinking cannot have an object which is composite. 

2y tots wépeat tod 6Aov. When considering the parts of a whole, mind 
becomes each time such a part. 

a6. ij aStalperov xd. The solution of the problem (4) is that a being 
which has no matter (like the human mind, and a fortiori the supreme 
nofis) is itself indivisible. — ’AStatpevog when applied to mind signifies 
that it has no parts and that its activity is one indivisible mental act. 
Cf. De anima 430b15, . 

This reply, however, does not perfectly answer the difficulty, be- 
cause man’s mind, be it indivisible, successively thinks of different 
objects, For this reason Aristotle adds that it is best to assume that 
only thinking concerning composite things takes place in a certain 
time, but that pure thinking is continued for ever. 

Bonitz, following Ravaisson, secludes % in a8 and takes the clause 
to say that ‘just like the human mind, although it thinks of composite 
things, is sometimes in such a state, God’s thinking is for ever’. — This 
makes the understanding of the argument difficult, and does not 
adequately render ye. — 4 should be rendered by ‘or <is the solution 
not rather that>’. ye is limitative, viz. that mind, which is concerned 


vigorously points out, the comparison of the thinking of the Unmoved Mover 
with some arts and theoretical sciences shows that this thinking has a definite 
et (in Theologie und Philosophie 44 (1969), 371-372). 

 passus should be read against the back, iscussion i 
pirisinestas aia a e background of the discussion in the 
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with composite things, is in a certain time (but not the divine mind). 
This second part of the argument is not stated explicitly, as often 
happens after ye”. The words od yap Eyer 7d eS xtA. provide an ex- 
planation of why the supreme mind does not think in a certain time. 

A more difficult question is that of whether ovv9érov is a subjective 
or an objective genitive. Ross following ps. Alexander, understands 
the words as signifying ‘mind of beings which are composed of form 
and matter’’. 

In view of the context (esp. et odvredov tb voodpevoy, in a5) I think 
that Bonitz’ interpretation is better: ‘the thinking of the mind con- 
cerning composite things, takes place in a certain time’. Bonitz draws 
attention to Met. @ 10 and believes that compounds like ‘white man’ 
and ‘sleeping Socrates’ are meant. 

&y cw ypdveo is difficult. I would hesitatingly advance the following 
explanation: in De caclo 288b30-289a4 Aristotle argues that just like 
other movements in nature, the revolution of the first heaven requires 
a minimum time for its completion’, When thinking of composite 
things, the mind itself becomes these things, and so the process of 
thinking becomes extended in time. Now this is precisely what does 
not happen in the case of the first mind. But this is not explicitly 
stated; instead of this Aristotle returns to the question of the com- 
position of the object. 

a8-9. In his edition of the text Christ writes “locus gravius corruptus 
et transpositione sanandus, ut aut ofrms¢ 8’ aldva ante donep 6 avd., 
aut od yap eyer... HAdort ante Garep... yedvp obras Exer — aléva collo- 
centur”, There is no doubt that the lines are difficult, but before 
resorting to such a transposition we must first explore if the lines as 
the manuscripts give them, cannot be explained in a satisfactory 
manner. 


72 See Denniston, op.cit., 133ff. G. Reale, op.cit., 11 303, n, 14 proposes to read, 
after Diano (Metaf., libro XII, Bari 1948-1949, p. 18), wh 6 ye x7. and translates: 
“V'intelligenza, almeno, che non pensa dei composti”, but this makes the clause 
even less intelligible. 

78 Ps, Alexander 714,17. — As favouring his position Ross notes that vob¢ with 
an objective genitive is difficult; furthermore +é oivSeru are properly speaking 
not the object of voti¢ but of émorhun. 

74 The idea of a minimum time, when mathematically considered, does perhaps 
not make much sense (since time is infinitely divisible. Cf. Simplicius, In De 
caelo, 433,22), but considering it from the point of view of physics it could be 
related to Aristotle's doctrine that organisms need a minimum quantity of 
matter and a certain time in order to live and execute their main task. Cf. 
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od yap xth., ‘but is it not a fact that...’ I take rd Zprorov to be the 
subject of the clause and translate: ‘the most excellent being, being 
something different (from man), does not possess its good in this or 
that particular object, but in the knowledge of an object which is 
adequate to its being’’*. 

Ross understands the sentence as follows: ‘human reason does not 
possess the good in this particular time or in that, but it possesses the 
highest good in a certain whole period, i.e., in a well-organised life of 
activity. — Against this interpretation one may object that it dis- 
regards the argument (why the first being cannot think of composite 
things); furthermore, it is strange that +d ¢3 is replaced by 76 &ptotov 
in the 2nd half of the clause; év #AAo 7. becomes meaningless: because 
man’s highest good is different from himself, he would need time to 
attain it; yet, it would seem that for Aristotle man’s highest good lies 
in himself. 

a0. adth 4 vonors ‘thinking itself’, ‘pure thinking’. This line states 
that God knows himself for ever and never changes. Aristotle here 
intimates Boethius’ definition of eternity as a tota simul possessio”. — 
Bonitz reads obta¢ 84 and this may well be right. 


G.C. 33611: 815 xal ot ypdvor xal ol Blot Exdorov dptdudy Eyousr xal rodney 
BioptCovrat* mic Bloc xal yodvos werpetrat ept63~. - The Pythagorean theory of a 
critical time (xatpé<) in which things reach their fulfilment may have had some 
influence on this doctrine, Cf, Met. 985b27-31; 1078b 21-23; P. Kucharski, in 
Revue philosophique, 1963, 141-169. 

*8 See Denniston, op.cit., 79. 

* In 1074b33 and in De caelo 279425 the supreme principle is called ‘the best’ 
of beings. ~ While maintaining 7b dptotov as the subject of the clause, one may 
translate éy r8t 4 év t@8t by ‘in this or that particular time’ and éy do by ‘a 
whole period’, but in view of the context I prefer the interpretation given above. 
V. Cousin suggests that the words & tt ypévp could signify those moments in 
which the human mind attains the perfection of the divine mind (De la Méta- 
physique d'Aristote, Paris 1838, 215); the author reads a stop after 6Anv in line 
a7 and interprets the last lines of the chapter as one clause which repeats the 
statement of 1072b24-26. In doing so he is forced to make 7d &ptotov the 
complement of tyet, Cousin himself apparently was not so sure about this inter- 
pretation and advances a second explanation which is quite close to the way in 
which I understand the text: “Encore toute intelligence qui tient & un composé 
existe dans une certaine partie du temps. Or l’étre le plus excellent ne jouit pas 
de la perfection supréme dans telle portion de la durée; mais, tout différent en 
cela de l’esprit humaine, il la posséde dans une durée infinie, qui est pour lui 
comme un mouvement indivisible”. 

*" Cf. G. Wunderle, ‘Uber den Begriff des dt8og bei Aristoteles’, in Festgabe 
C. vom Hertling, Freiburg 1913, 389-399. 
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In this chapter Aristotle examines the question of whether the good of 
the universe is its inherent order or a good outside it. Chapter 7 and 9 
set forth the doctrine of the unmoved Mover and supreme Notts as the 
extrinsic good of the universe, but the first part of chapter ten stresses 
that the order of the universe is its supreme good*, 

The remainder, and greater part, of the chapter is a discussion of the 
theories of other philosophers with regard to the question of whether the 
first principles are good or not. The chapter ends with a quotation from 
the Iliad illustrating that there is only one principle of order. 

There is, I think, a connection between A 10 and Z.N. I 6, In chapter 
six of the First Book of the Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle deals with the 
question of whether all things which are called good share in the same 
specific essence of goodness (as Plato had assumed they did), Aristotle’s 
answer is negative: there is a fundamental difference between the 
various classes of things (as, for instance, between substance and 
accidental being, 1096a 19-23), which renders impossible their sharing 
in the same form of goodness. Aristotle’s denial only concerns what 
scholastic terminology calls univocal predication, for in the same 
chapter he writes that there must be some basis for the fact that things 
which belong to different categories are called good, dan’ dpa ye 7 
dg’ bvdg elvan } mpd bv diavra auvtehety, 7 UdrAov nde" dvaroytav (1096 
b27-28). Aristotle does not further explain how this must be under- 
stood, and adds that the study of this question belongs more properly 
to ‘another philosophy’, i.e., to another philosophical discipline. — 
A 10 takes up the discussion but does not carry it to an end; although 
it points to a solution, it does not explicitly formulate it. ; 

As the commentary will show A 10 presupposes the more detailed 
study of the principles in Physics I and the De generatione et corruptione. 


1 Cf. 1072b13-14. #1075a22-23. 
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1075a11. 4 rod 6Aov pbotc, the universe. Cf. expressions as zepl rij 
708 mavrbs gicews (De caclo 268b11) and nepl rig dang pbosmc (Met. 
1005433). 

xexoptouévoy tt xal aitd xa’ até, something separate and existing 
by itself. - The construction is elliptic and we must supplement 
‘whether as something, separate... or as the order (inherent to it)’. 
The term xeypispuévov evokes the Platonic theory of principles, which 
exist apart from concrete and material things*. When writing this 
chapter Aristotle undoubtedly had in mind Plato’s treatise on the 
Good (Rep. VI and VII). 

a13. 4 thy téEtv. The Pythagoreans had laid great stress on the order 
inherent in the cosmos. This order is the model to which man must 
conform his life, his house and his city’. In his Gorgias 506d Plato 
takes up this Pythagorean doctrine and makes it his own®. In Tim. 30a 
Plato describes +é&1¢ as being an effect of God’s activity: “Desiring 
that all things should be good and, so far as might be, nothing im- 
perfect, the god took over all that is visible — not at rest but in dis- 
ordered and unordered motion — and brought it from disorder into 
order, since he judged that order was in every way the better” (transl. 
by Cornford). This view is echoed in the De philosophia, fr. 19c Ross: 
it is proper to God to turn disorder into order. — Aristotle frequently 
speaks of the order of the world: this order does not consist in the sub- 
stantial being of the parts of the universe, but in their disposition as 
well as in their mutual relations and in the forces active in the world’. 
In the Eudemian Ethics 1 8 he connects order with rest (jpewla) and 
says that things are beautiful because of their order, Since of the things 
we perceive those which are good are characterised by order and rest, 
unchanging things will be so even more. 

a13-15. In addition to the alternative just mentioned the good of the 
universe might also be both its immanent order and an extrinsic 
principle. Aristotle illustrates this third possibility by the fine com- 
parison with an army. A similar illustration is found in De philosophia 
fr. 12b Ross’, In the latter text he describes how an observer on 
Mount Ida who would see the army of the Greeks advance in mar- 
vellous order in the plain below, would conclude that a general must 


3 Met. 1080b17. 4 Jamblichus, Vita Pyth. 48. 

5 C. J. de Vogel, Pythagoras and Early Pythagoreanism, 194. 

* De caelo 280a16-23. Cf. Met. 1038433. 

7 Cf. also fragm. 17 and M. Untersteiner, Della filosofia, Roma 1963, 172. See 
also the Protrepticus, fragm. B 33 Diiring, and Diiring’s comments, op.cit., p. 200. 
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have arranged it in this way; likewise those who see the sun and stars 
describe their course begin to look for the source of this order. This 
fragment then points to a source of order above and beyond the 
cosmos’, This comparison with an army intimates that Aristotle here 
is thinking of a divine principle of cosmic order transcendent to the 
universe®. 

zal 6 atparnyss, scil. éorw 7b daddy. The good of an army lies in the 
commander more than in just the order and discipline of the soldiers, 
because the commander is the cause of this order. - The preposition 5.4 
followed by the accusative of the noun may signify formal causality”, 
but then formal causality in as far as it is being applied to and present 
in a thing. — Here Aristotle is thinking of nots which conceives order 
and imparts it. 

a6. névru 88 ouvréraxtal moc, GAN’ oby duolos, all things have been 
ordered and set in an organised whole, but in different ways. — From 
the comparison in lines a19-23 we may perhaps infer that the ody 
éyotws must be understood as saying that certain parts of the cosmos 
contribute less to the common good of the cosmos than others, or even 
that part of their activity has no relation to the common good, — 
Lines a16-17 evoke the principle that nature does nothing in vain’*. 

zal Thark xad mrqve xal putt, Bonitz, 519, suggests to place aan’ 
ody Spolos after the second ovvrétaxca of line a19. With Bekker, and 
Ross I do not think that this transposition is necessary, but Bonitz is 
right in asserting that zai thwt% xt. are to be connected with névrw 
88 ovveétaxtat mas. 


* HJ. Kraemer, Der Ursprung der Geistmetaphysik, Amsterdam 1964, 179, n. 183, 
points out how this theme of the First Being or unmoved Mover maintaining the 
x48¢ of the world influenced later philosophy, as, for instance, Numenius (fr. 
241), Maximus of Tyre (Dial. XI 12a) and Albinus (Didask. X 165,34f.), In 
the last analysis it would depend on Academic thought. 

® See R. Mugnier, La théorie du premier moteur et l'évolution de la penste aristo- 
lélicienne, Paris 1930, 126-127. Cf. also Met. K. 1060a26-27: né&g yap tora 
hEtg wh tw0¢ vr0s dtBlov xa yeptorod xxl ugvovroc; — The comparison with an 
army and its general is also found in the De mundo 399a12-b26. 

1 Cf, Met, 983a28-29; Phys. 194b19; W. J. Verdenius, in Phronesis, 1960, p. 61, 
argues that 8ié intimates that Aristotle ascribed efficient causality to the First 
Mover. 

4 Ps, Alexander, 715,17, paraphrases ouvréraxtat as follows: mpd¢ Evds xdaz00 
ovurdhpwow nal dnapriopoy xal rd xaddv abrod xal dptatov xal eb. 

12 T, Diiring, Aristoteles, 244, thinks that the passus contains a reference to the 
theory of ideas, in which the relation between the forms and the material world 
is assumed to be always the same, but there hardly is such a reference. 
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The clause apparently intends to say that the living beings belonging 
to the natural places of earth, water and air also serve the common 
good, even if they do so in a less perfect way than the celestial bodies!3, 
In the De caelo II 2 Aristotle also intimates that the different classes 
of being are inserted into the structure of the cosmos in different ways. 
Recalling the Pythagorean doctrine of the three directions (front- 
back, above-below, right-left) he writes that in their activity the 
plants only have an above and below, but the heaven is so perfect as 
to have all three directions, 

7d me{a are omitted from the enumeration, perhaps because the 
cosmic region in which they live most properly belongs to the birds. 

al7. Gore wh clva Yarép@ mpd¢ détepov yydév. Grammatically the 
clause is difficult, elva: Xarépq@ mpdg érepov is perhaps best understood 
as being analogous to expressions like 7b dv9pdm@ elvat, the article 
having been dropped because of the negation. I take elvar Durépw meds 
Sdtepov to be the subject of the clause. Ellipsis of the verb after éote 
is not infrequent. Especially in this clause repetition of elva would have 
been awkward. That elva: rd. is the subject also follows from 4a’ 
#ov. +t, — The translation, then, becomes: ‘so that there is nothing 
which is not related to the other things’, or rather: ‘so that there is no 
being not mutually related at all’. 

40’ ort v1, but there is a certain mutual relationship. T: refers to 
elvar Darépq mpdg ddtepov. 

1075a18. xpdc udv yap bv &mavra cuveéraxtat, ddr’ Sonep év olxty. The 
construction is harsh, however not to such an extent as to require the 
transposition of AX’ ody éuolws of line al6 to a19. - In E.N. 1096b28 
Aristotle likewise states that beings although belonging to different 
classes, are called good because they all find their achievement in one 
(supreme being), mpdc &v &navea auvtedetv. The text does not explicitly 
say whether this one thing is the immanent good of the universe or a 
transcendent principle. - The comparison with an army and its 
general, as well as the vots doctrine of cc. 7 and 9 make it probable that 
in chapter ten a transcendent principle is meant. As Robin writes, in 
Aristotle’s philosophy everthing is connected with everything, in this 
sense that the essences of things form a chain: the higher essence 
contains the lower forms, is more determined and is to a greater degree 
actuality™. 

28 Cf. De philosophia, fr. 13 Ross. 
“L, Robin, ‘Sur la conception aristotélicienne de la causalité’, in Archiv fiir 
Geschichte der Philosophie 23 (1910), 184-210, p. 206. 
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a19-20. The following lines compare the universe to a house whose 
master, family and friends lead a very regular life, in which everything 
is carefully planned, but the slaves and domestic animals work without 
a plan. — At first sight this observation seems strange: the slaves seem 
to be working according to a set program, while the free citizens 
dispose of their time at will, and this is perhaps why Christ excises 
these lines. As I see it, the answer to this difficulty is that the citizens 
keep the well-being of the community constantly in mind, while the 
slaves work for the casual needs of an individual person or individual 
house. Ps. Alexander, 716,1-9, likewise explains 6 7: érvye as denoting 
work required to fulfil individual or ephemeral needs, - D. J. Allan 
comparing the text with Ephin. 982d (the stars never change their 
purpose, doing now this, then that) suggests that Aristotle may be 
reproaching the Athenian democracy for its excessive freedom, — 
This is hard to prove. The sense of the passus is rather that free citizens 
consciously work for the good of the city and seek truth, so that in its 
essential orientation their life shows a great deal of consistency’, 

a22. roumdry yap Exdorov dpyh adrdv h pbors Eotiv'?. Ross paraphrases 
this line as follows: nature produces obedience to duty in the higher 
creatures, caprice in the lower, — and he apparently connects it with 
a19-22. But one could also take it to confirm a18-19: by its nature 
everything is ordered in its own peculiar way to the good of the entire 
universe. ‘H gbotg is best understood as the specific nature of each class 
of beings in as far as it is depending on and determined by Nature in 
general!8, 

M. Untersteiner sees a certain connection between the contents of 
this passus and the argumentum ex gradibus of De philos. fr. 16 Ross", 
but such a connection is at best only remote. 

a23. To explain, — or to prove -, the assertion Aristotle adds that 
even seemingly wholly useless things, as monstrosities, sickness, etc., 


45 ‘Individual and State in the Ethics and Politics’, in La Politique d’Aristote, 
(Fondation Hardt), Vandoeuvres-Genéve 1965, 55-95. 

8 In G.A, 744b17-21 Aristotle uses the same example to show that there is 
purpose in nature: in housekeeping the best of the available food is reserved 
for the freemen; what is left over from this goes to the servants and the worst 
of all goes to the domestic animals. Likewise Nature does not waste anything. 

17 The Greek is far from elegant. Jaeger reads éeyh before éxdorou, Zeller after 
bars, Christ excises the whole clause. 

18 Cf. De caclo 268b14-16 where gbctc signifies both the specific nature as a 
source of motion and this nature as part of the whole cosmos and as directed 
by it. See my Aristotle's Cosmology, p. 84. 
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still contribute to the good of the entire cosmos. The reason is that 
even when being dissolved themselves, things still are of advantage 
to others, 

The term Siaxer7jvot is used by Aristotle to describe the effect of 
the activity of Hatred in the cosmology of Empedocles, and that of 
Notis in Anaxagoras’ system, Aristotle also uses it on his own ac- 
count, as, for instance, when he describes the process of breaking down 
a mass of food into small particles and their distribution through the 
body, or when he wants to denote the process of dissolving or dividing*’. 
— Bonitz, 520, writes, with regard to the term, ‘quid significet dubium 
est’, yet there is little doubt that here its meaning is ‘to be dissolved 
and distributed to other parts of the universe’. Aristotle may have 
chosen the term on purpose so as to evoke the doctrine of Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras, for whom there was nothing useless in the world. -One 
may compare this clause with De phil. fr. 19b Ross where composite 
bodies are said to be dissolved into their components, and to return 
to their natural state®®, 

a24. xal KAA. obras xtA. Ps, Alexander, 716,33, proposes to connect 
this phrase with the example of freedmen and slaves. xat #AAx would 
denote the things in nature. - But I do not think that this is right. 
The clause obviously is to be connected with the immediately pre- 
ceding words. 

Ross translates “and there are other functions similarly in which all 
share for the good of the whole”. In view of the context I would prefer 
to take da to signify the elements “in which all share, for the good 
of the whole”. 

a25. In the second part of the chapter Aristotle shows to what extent 
theories of principles, different from his own, are mistaken. It consists 
of two parts. A first section 1075a25-b16 deals with theories which 
posit contrary principles as the last ground of being. In the second 
section (b16 - 1076a4) Aristotle argues that this type of theories cannot 
explain why there always is becoming in the universe. In this part of 
the chapter sentences are concise and terse. It is sometimes difficult 
to understand which or whose doctrine is envisaged. 

26, of yapteatépac A¢yovtec, philosophers who hold a more ingenious 


3 Della Filosofia, 201. 
% Phys, 252a27; Met. 984a11; Phys, 265b22. Cf. ps. Alexander, 716,32. 

%1 See Phys. 259b13; G.C, 327412. 

% There is, however, no trace in A 10 of the view expressed in the fragment, 
that composition is an unnatural state. 
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theory. The term yaptet¢ signifies the opposite of poptixdc, crude**, 

Set wh Aav9dvew. For a similar expression see Meteor. 374b24; Pol. 
1299b14. — The statement that all make all things consist of contraries 
is also made in other texts, as, for instance, in Phys. 188a19 (névrec 
3) tavavela dpyds rood), Met. 1004b29 and 1087a29. The same 
question is touched upon by Aristotle in Met. A 3. From this text it 
would appear that Aristotle when speaking of contrary principles has 
in mind the four causes and in particular efficient causes. Even a 
monist like Parmenides was forced to admit, Aristotle says, dual 
causes like hot and cold. 

The xévte¢ means in the first place those who dealt with process in 
the world, and probably, denotes the philosophers whose theories were 
considered most important in Aristotle’s days, as the Pythagoreans, 
Eleatics and Empedocles**. 

a28. obte 88 7d mévra xt. Aristotle enumerates three points on which 
this doctrine is wrong: (a) certain things do not depend on contrary 
principles, Aristotle probably has in mind the saxet of the De caelo 19, 
that is, principles outside this material world, the supreme Notis or 
even the first heaven, (which is also free from any contrariety). 
(b) Aristotle’s second criticism (otre td 2& evavtlwy bp9%c) is probably 
aimed at the Platonists and others who had failed to acknowledge the 
necessity of a substrate in becoming. Cf. Phys. 191a5. From the point 
of view of the doctrine of the substantial form one should not speak of 
contraries, but of form and its privation. (c) Aristotle’s third criticism 
is that those who explain everything by contraries do not succeed in 
providing a satisfactory explanation of how these contraries act the 
one upon the other. In his own doctrine contrary qualities cannot act 
the one upon the other, unless they are within the same genus*, Other 
contrary principles only act upon the substrate”, 


* Cf. Met. 1060025; E.N, 109518. 
24 Anaxagoras and the atomists seem to form an exception, yet even in their 
systems there is contrariety of principles, as between Nos and matter (B 12), 
and between Adyog and dvéyxq (Leucippus B 2). Even in the philosophy of 
Diogenes of Apollonia there is a certain duality of principles. Cf. W. Theiler, Zur 
Geschichte der teleologischen Naturbetrachtung bis auf Aristoteles, 79. See however 
also H. Schreckenberg, Ananke, Miinchen 1964, 119. 

2% The De gener. et corr. 1 7 deals in extenso with the question of action and 
passion, and of whether things which are different are naturally disposed to 
reciprocal action and passion, Aristotle’s answer is that contraries within the 
same genus are capable of acting the one upon the other (G.C. 3243-9). 

2 Phys, 190b33: in’ DAfrov yap Réazew Tavavela S3dbvarov. 
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a31. quiv dt Aveta xt. In Phys. 1 6-7 Aristotle attempts to solve the 
difficult question in which sense there is reciprocal action and passion 
between contraries by introducing matter as a third reality?’. In view 
of these texts of the Physics it is surprising that Jaeger takes this 
tertium quid to be “absolute thought, the form that is without matter 
and hence not liable to any change or any contrary’, 

a32. of 38 7d Erepov t&v Evavelay Grny morobaw, oreo of cd kicov 74) 
tow (scil. Sayy morotvrec). Aristotle now briefly evokes a Platonic 
theory, which he mentions more at length in Met. 1087b4-18. For many 
Platonists the One ‘informs’ or determines the Unequal (the In- 
determinate Dyad) and so produces the essences of things®*. For 
Speusippus and those who followed him, the substrate is not the 
Unequal, but primary multitude, 

a33. Abetas 8& xo rotto. The wording implies that Aristotle is no 
longer dealing with the theories of contraries of the Presocratics, but 
with the theory of contrary first principles of Plato’s later years and 
of the Early Academy. The Platonists were forced to make one of their 
contraries a substrate (or matter). Aristotle points out that matter 
or the substrate cannot be contrary to anything: for it is capable of 
receiving everything. When the contraries (or one of them) are matter, 
they do not really contribute to the substantial nature of things*!, 

Lines a33-34 are similar to Phys. 190b33-35: Averas dé xal tobro dic 
7d diddo elvat 7b Sroxeluevov’ toto yap obx evavttov. 

The codices read 4 yap bay h pia oddevi evavetov. This seems to mean 
that matter does not belong to any pair of contraries, but is by itself. 
The expression is somewhat strange. It is true that Phys. 191a12 states 
that matter is one principle (uta ev obv dex) airy), but not one in the 
sense of a substance, Yet it seems superfluous to stress this point here 
and it is tempting to follow Jaeger in reading 4 yap Ay hutv xcA.. 

a34-36. These lines point out the third inconvenience of the theory 
of those who make contraries first principles: one of these contraries 
will always be evil (gabdov). An almost identical statement is made in 
1091b35: cuuPatver 34 mévra ch bvra peréyer tod xanod ew évde abrod 
70d évdg. 

On several occasions Aristotle ascribes to Plato the theory that the 


2 Cf, 18925: dar’ dupe Erepov tt tplrov. 


8 Aristotle, 227. 2° Cf. Met. 1088b32; 1089b6. 
89 Met, 1091b31 (fr. 35a Lang); 1087b4-9 (fr. 48b Lang). 
8 Phys. 187a27-30. 32 Cf. ps. Alexander, 717,34. 


33 Jaeger follows a manuscript reading used by ps. Alexander, 717,30-33. 
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second principle is evil**, In Met. 988a14 he writes that Plato made his 
two ‘elements’ (principles) the causes of good and evil respectively, — 
as Empedocles and Anaxagoras had done before him. Certain texts of 
the dialogues, indeed, intimate that Plato admitted a principle from 
which evil proceeds. In the Statesman 274b-c he writes: “The bodily 
element in its constitution (scil. rij¢ ovyxedcews alttov) was responsible 
for its failure. This bodily factor belonged to it in its most primeval 
condition; for before it came into its present order as a universe it was 
an utter chaos of disorder. It is from God’s act when He set it in its 
order that it has received all the virtues it possesses, while it is from 
its primeval chaotic condition that all the wrongs and evils arise in 
it — evils which it engenders in turn in the living creatures within 
it”®, In Theaet. 176e Plato asserts that there are two models (xapa- 
Sevyuxrev), one of divine happiness, and a second of godless misery. — 
Even more explicit is the well-known text of Phil. 25e-26b. A number 
of statements in Aristotle’s works also say that for Plato the second 
principle was evil, or the cause of evil. Besides the text of Met. 988a14- 
15, quoted above, one may also compare Met. 1084a35; 1091b31- 
E.E, 1218a24. In Phys. 192a15 Aristotle speaks of the destructive 
power (7 %axorot6v) of the second principle**. 

It is not so clear whether Plato’s matter must not only be called a 
principle of evil, but also be considered evil itself. L. Robin thinks that 
the second part of the alternative is an inference by Aristotle himself, 
who went beyond what Plato explicitly said. The future pedéer in 
107535 would also be an indication that we have to do here with an 
inference by Aristotle®’, Divergent interpretations have been proposed 





44 In his De Pyth. fr. 10 Ross Aristotle mentions a Pythagorean theory according 
to which the right, the above and the front are called good, the left, the below 
and the behind evil. In Met. 9857-10 Empedocles is said to be the first philo- 
sopher who made good and evil principles. 

% Translation by J. B. Skemp. The cwparoeSéc accounts for the opposition to 
the Demiurge and in this it resembles the Necessity of the Timaeus. Cf. T. M. 
Robinson, ‘Demiurge and World-Soul in Plato's Politicus’, in A.J.Ph. 88 (1967), 
57-66, p. 63. 

% To these testimonies one may add ps. Alexander, In Met, 717,39: 422’ ot utv 
nepl TDhdrove dpyds rd dyadov xl vb xaxdv éiSevto, and Eudemus fr. 49 
Wehrli (Plutarchus, De animae procreatione in Timaeo Platonis VII 10154 
EsSquoe dyvohous xaterpovetera: tod Trdravec a ob ed thy moras, br’ adrod 
unrépa xal t2dhyyy npocayopevopevyy, altla xaxdv nal dezhy éxogalvovros. 

*? Théorie des idées et des nombres, 563-568; 574-6. Cf. also Bonitz, Index 754 
a55-bb. — H. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 95, n. 62, 
is of the same opinion. According to Cherniss Theophrastus would have under- 
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of Plato’s theory of the origin of disorder: Taylor held that the theory 
of matter as the source of evil is un-Platonic, but recently most 
students of Plato agree that the texts which appear to express this 
view cannot be discarded so easily*’, Following a line of interpretation 
which had already been taken in the nineteenth century®, G. Vlastos 
points out that Plato cannot have made soul the cause of disorderly 
motion; with A. Rivaud he is of the opinion that the terms ‘precosmic 
chaos’ have to be taken literally#. H. Cherniss, on the other hand, 
maintains that Plato believed that some souls cause evil. Yet, rather 
than resort to an evil world-soul as an adversary of the intelligent 
world-soul of the Timaeus, he suggests that a body moved by soul 
becomes, when moving another body, the source of random motions’. 
According to M. Meldrum Plato’s theory of the origin of all motions 
is not entirely consistent: while in the Timaeus matter is depicted as 
the cause of disorder in the Laws evil soul is said to bring about dis- 
orderly motion, A. J. Festugitre argues that in the Timaeus the 
doctrine of matter as a source of resistence to order and as a seat of 
evil is set forth*®, According to Festugiére this doctrine is also inti- 
mated in Theaet. 176a-b; 176e and Polit. 268d-e; Laws X does not 
deal with cosmic disorder“, In a review of Festugiére’s book Cherniss 
reaffirms his view that intelligent soul by acting upon bodies causes 
disorderly motion as a consequence incidental to its purpose. Festu- 
giére, in his turn, rejects this interpretation as not rendering ade- 
quately the doctrine contained in the Timaeus*®. — J. Skemp believes 


stood this aspect of Plato's doctrine in a way different from Aristotle: evil would 
be an inevitable consequence of the contrariety which exists in the world. 

38 Cf, H. B, Hoffleit, ‘An un-Platonic Theory of Evil in Plato’, American Journal 
of Philology, 1937, 45-54. 

30 Cf, H. Herter, ‘Bewegung der Materie bei Platon’, Rhein. Museum 100 (1957), 
327-347. 

4 ‘The Disorderly Motion in the Timaeus', Class. Quart. 33 (1939), 71-83; A. 
Rivaud, Le probléme du devenir et la notion de la matieve dans la philosophie 
grecque, Paris 1906. 

“| ACyPIA, pp. 4474. ACrPIA, pp. 4471. Cf. also his “The Sources of Evil accor- 
ding to Plato”, in Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society XCVIII 
(1954), pp. 24-30. 

48 Journal of Hellenic Studies 70 (1950), 65-74. When Plato affirms that soul 
is the cause of disorder, he does not necessarily deny that material factors are 
also causes of evil. See H. Herter, op. cit., 346. 

4 La Révélation d’ Hermes Trismégiste II. Le Dieu cosmique, pp. 117ff. 

“4 Op.cit., 129-130. 

45 In Gnomon 1950, p. 206. — Festugitre’s reply may be found in his La Révélation 
a’ Hermes Trismégiste III. Les doctrines de l’dme, Paris 1953, p. XIII. 
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that in order to give a true account of all process happening in the 
world in which we live, Plato assumed that there is a factor prior to 
the world-soul, What is quite new in Skemp’s interpretation is that 
in view of term ze{Sew which is used in this connection he thinks that 
it is better to consider this factor a psychic entity, notwithstanding the 
fact that Plato calls the cwparoesdéc the cause of disorder. The ad- 
vantage of this interpretation is that one call still maintain that, in a 
sense, soul is the cause of all movements. 

It is perhaps difficult to give a definite answer to the question of 
Plato’s doctrine of the cause of disorder. But as far as the Timaeus is 
concerned it seems best to assume that Plato considers matter a 
principle of disorderly motion; this is also what Aristotle intimates in 
this chapter*®™. 

2£e tod évéc. It is better to translate ‘outside the One’ than ‘except 
the One’ because Aristotle is speaking here of the Platonic doctrine of 
being, according to which the One is prior and transcendent to all other 
principles and things. - In 1000a28 a similar formula (&w tod évdc) 
is used with regard to Empedocles’ doctrine of Love and Strife: Strife 
acts and produces ‘outside’ Love. 

a36. Other philosophers did not make the good and the evil 
principles, that is, they assigned a much lower place to them in the 
hierarchy of being. Aristotle probably refers to Speusippus and to 
those who thought like him, For Speusippus ethical values originate at 
a much lower level of reality. Cf. the commentary on 1072b30-34. 

valror bv dnacr pidmora vd d&yaddy dey). Aristotle objects against this 
view that the good is a primary principle, viz. in as far as it is the final 
cause of all activity. Cf. E.N. 1094a3; 1097a21-22; Met. 983a31. 

a38. Other philosophers, again, rightly hold that the good is a 
principle, but they fail to say in which way it is so. A similar criticism 
is advanced in Met. 988b6-11: “That for whose sake actions and 
changes and movements take place, they assert to be a cause ina way, 
but not in this way, i-e., not in the way in which it is its nature to be a 
cause. For those who speak of reason or friendship class these causes 
as goods; they do not speak, however, as if anything that exists either 
existed or came into being for the sake of these, but as if movements 
started from these’. 

Cherniss rejects Aristotle’s criticism as baseless and unjustified*®, 


4 See the Addenda to the second edition of his The Theory of Motion in Plato's 
later Dialogues, Amsterdam 1967, 153-156. 

48a For a similar conclusion see also F.-P. Hager, Die Vernunft und das Problem 
des Bésen im Rahmen der platonischen Ethik und Metaphysik, Bern 1970, p. 7. 

“” Oxford Translation. 4 Op.cit., 382, n. 301. 
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yet the available evidence concerning Plato’s (later) theory of prin- 
ciples appears to confirm rather than refute Aristotle's observations. 
The latter is aware of the novel character of his own deduction that the 
supreme good can only move as being loved, and felt that this doctrine 
did solve certain difficulties to which the Academic theories of the 
Good were subject. 

1075b1-7. In this passus Aristotle points out some short-comings 
ot Empedocles’ philosophy: Love and Strife are at once material and 
efficient causes. Even if both types of causality may occur together in 
the same thing, they should still be distinguished the one from the 
other. The reason why they must also be material is that they are part 
of the mixture. This criticism is borne out by fr. 17, 18-20, where 
Strife and Love are placed amidst the elements, and Love is said to be 
‘equal in length and breadth’, Yet Empedocles himself who failed to 
see the implications of this, would probably not have admitted that 
Love and Strife are elements**, 

Elsewhere in the Corpus Aristotle speaks of soul as being at once a 
formal, an efficient and a final cause, but it is so according to different 
aspects or parts*®, Another example of a thing being at the same time 
active and passive is the sense organ which is acted upon and at the 
same time active itself: yet the formal ratio, i.e., the notion of sen- 
sation and receiving the object are not the same, tort pév obv tabrév, 
70 8’ elvan Erepov5t, 

b5. Bonitz’ correction of c¢ hy xat into xa) &¢ SAy is almost certainly 
right. 

A second objection raised against Empedocles is that in his theory 
Hatred becomes eternal. It is not at first sight obvious why Aristotle 
considers this contradictory. Three explanations have been advanced: 
(a) Ps. Alexander argues that during the rule of Love Strife should dis- 
appear (718,18-19). As Ross observes, this explanation does not take 
into account the following words, according to which Hatred is the 
nature of evil. (b) Bonitz thinks that the reason of Aristotle’s criticism 
is that if we assume Hatred to be eternal, it would infect everything. 
Now, this is not case (cf. 1075a34-36). (c) Ross suggests that what is 


4° Bonitz, 522, and Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, 
p. 172, n. 123. 

50 P.A, 641a18-b10; De anima 415b9; Phys. 198a24ff. 

51 De anima 424425. Cf. 425b26 and 426a15 — Bonitz, 521-522, explains +d 3" 
elvat in a similar way: “his verbis notionis significari diversitatem”. Cf. Index, 
221a34-61. 
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meant is that eternal Strife is impossible because it is an evil: for 
‘Aristotle evil is not something which exists by itself, but a defect of 

isting things, and hence it cannot always be. 
Ross! sagas is probably the best. I would like to add to this 
that Strife means interaction, coming-into-being and passing-away, 
and so it is not something &p9upzoy, i.e., something beyond the realm 
of process and contraries®*. ad 

9-11. Aristotle now turns to Anaxagoras’ theory of principles: 
Anaxagoras’ Noiis is a moving cause in as far as it caused the original 
motion of the whirl, but it is not a final cause, yet, it moves for some 
purpose which is other than itself, viz. in view of a certain order in the 
world. If so, this purpose will be the absolute origin of movement, and 
notis is no longer the first being. — It is only in Aristotle’s own system 
that this duality is avoided. : ; 

Cherniss read these lines too hastily and thought that Aristotle is 
reproaching Anaxagoras for having identified final and efficient 
causality in the Noi. - The text asserts the opposite: what for us is 
the good as a first principle is for Anaxagoras Notis, which is bringing 
things in movement. — éote Erepov means: so that something other 
(than Nofis will be the ultimate cause of movement), except when one 
admits our explanation. ‘ei 

4h 1p larpuch tart meng 4 Syler. It seems best to take this line to refer 
only to mahy dg huetg Aéyouey, for it speaks of a certain identification 
between the art of medicine and the form of health: health is the 
idea from which a doctor's art originates and which makes him 
undertake the treatment of his patients. Now, it is precisely the 
goodness of the first being from which all movements in the cosmos 
originate, and in which all cosmic order is precontained. 

b10, Aristotle adds another objection to Anaxagoras’ system: 
Anaxagoras failed to posit a principle contrary to notis. Bonitz, 522, 
thinks that it is surprising that Aristotle who himself admits a First 
Being above the world of contraries (1075b21: 0d yao Borw evaveloy 
x6 mpdzm oddtv), here criticizes Anaxagoras for not having posited a 


52 Cf, Met. 1051.a17-21 (odx Eovt tO xaxdv maps Th mpdypara). 

58 As we already had the opportunity to notice, Aristotle’s arguments often 
depart from the image of a spatially structured universe, ~ Averroes, without 
saying whether he is quoting Alexander or giving his own comment, writes 
“violentum autem non est mansurum” (op.cit., 339 L), 

8 Avistotle's Cricticism of Presocratic Philosophy, 235. - In Met. 988b6-16 
Aristotle advances a similar criticism. 
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principle contrary to the Notts. Cherniss speaks of a highly ambiguous 
objection, in view of the fact that Aristotle elsewhere sees a certain 
contrariety between Notis and matter®, — The difficulty may perhaps 
be solved when we keep in mind that the Nods is working as an 
efficient cause in the sphere of contraries. But the process observed is 
the result of contrary forces and can never fully be explained by only 
one type of efficient causality®*. — Yet even so the criticism is strange 
and the Greek harsh. It is, therefore, best to assume that the text is 
corrupt and that the original did not have the negation pw, but a term 
like 6ayv. Anaxagoras is, indeed, in a sense a dualist, opposing as he 
does Mind and Matter. Mind itself is corporeal, and matter differs from 
it in that it is not pure but a mixture of all things®’. Aristotle would 
reproach Anaxagoras with creating an opposition of contrariety 
between the supreme Good (the Nojs) and the other things. 

1075b11. 03 yevra. probably means: they did not use the contraries 
in such a way as to make a logically consistent theory. — The contraries 
had a fundamental place in Presocratic philosophy®*: hence when 
Aristotle says that these philosophers did not use them properly, he 
cannot mean that the contraries were not given an active role by them®®, 
The probable sense of this remark is that the Presocratics did not 
consider the contraries as contrary qualities tied to a substratum, but 
as powers identified with the substratum. From this it follows that in 
their view change is impossible™. 

dv wh dudalen tug xtd. The verb signifies a revision and reformulation 
of a theory. Cf. Met, 986b5-6 and 989a30-30. 
; b13. A further defect of the theories of principles mentioned above 
is that they do not succeed in giving a satisfactory explanation of the 
distinction between corruptible and incorruptible things, since both 


° Ibid., 235, no. 83. — In Met. 988a14-17 and 989b16-19 Aristotle does indeed 
say that Anaxagoras admitted a principle contrary to the Nots. 
%* Ross, II 403, suggests that Aristotle may be reproaching Anaxagoras with not 
describing more explicitly chaos as the opposite of the Noiis (cf. 98919). 

Cf. Diels A 41 (Theophrastus, Phys. Op. fr. 4); A 1,5 xat npérog +H dn vow 
éntornoev); A 2; A 42 (p. 16,1); A 46 (p. 19,3-6). 
"8 Cf. H. Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie des frithen Griechentums, New York 
1951, 341 ff. 
bed Cherniss, op.cit., 363, seems to think that this is the sense of the text. 
ms Aristotle sets forth his own view of contraries in the De generatione et corrup- 
tione. - When we apply the criticism to Anaxagoras and Empedocles (cf. Met. 
985a17-23) (disregarding the ndvzec) the clause could mean that they did not 
assign a significant role to contrary material qualities. 
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realms of being were thought to depend on the same principles; some 
thinkers even failed to make a distinction between corruptible and in- 
corruptible things. 

In Met. 1000a5-1001a3 Aristotle brings up the problem of whether 
the principles of perishable and imperishable things are the same or 
not, and deals at length with the theory of Empedocles, who held that 
the principles (the elements) are imperishable while everything else 
made out of them is perishable (1000b17-20). Aristotle's own doctrine 
is complex: the ultimate final principle is the same for perishable and 
imperishable things, but formal principles are different for each realm; 
perishable things have a special type of matter in common. 

b14. &t of ue xt. In Met. 1072a19 the same view is mentioned. 
Probably Hesiod is meant. See the commentary above. Aristotle 
rejects unqualified becoming from not-being (amhéc ex ph bvros) 
because such becoming would contradict the most fundamental laws 
of ontology*. 

b15. In Phys. 191a24-33 Aristotle describes how his predecessors 
were facing a problem which they could not solve: what becomes must 
come into being either from what is, or from what is not; to become 
from what is, is meaningless, since it is already; the second part of the 
alternative being impossible Parmenides and his disciples were led 
to deny becoming and plurality. 

1075b16-1076a4. In the previous section of the chapter Aristotle 
showed that the theories of principles of his predecessors, in particular, 
those of the Presocratic philosophers, are inadequate to explain 
process in the world; he now continues his discussion of principles by 
dealing with the doctrine of the Platonists. The passus is difficult, and 
the text is here and there corrupt. - Some commentators consider 
Aristotle's allegation that Plato’s principles do not explain becoming 
and passing away, as wrong but even these critics of Aristotle will have 

to concede that the opposition of the One and the Great and Small is 
hardly a sufficient ground for the process and movements observed in 
this world®. 

b16. The question of which is the cause of continuous generation is 
called a perplexing problem in G.C. 31813. Aristotle's own view is 
that, for ontological reasons, there must be a continuous circular 
motion prior to the other movements in the world®. This eternal 


| Phys. 265a22-24. 2 See K. Gaiser, Ungeschriebene Lehre, 199-200. 
%3 Phys. VIII, 8,9, esp. 265a22-24; De caelo 284a2-6. 
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circular movement is the cause of the fact that coming-into-being goes 
on continuously. It is Aristotle’s conviction that none of the other 
philosophers succeeded in giving a scientific explanation of the ob- 
served phenomena of movement. 

b17, xat toig dbo dpykc movotow xt. Aristotle’s predecessors are 
meant, who made everything come to be out of contraries. Cf. 1075 
a28. These philosophers should have admitted a more supreme prin- 
ciple. — xvptestepo¢ indicates high ontological rank, being primary, etc. 
Aristotle has undoubtedly in mind the supreme Good, or supreme 
Thinking, which exist apart from and above the ‘powers’ acknowledged 
by the Presocratic philosophers. 

b18. xab totic rd eldy ber HAAN doyh xvprmtéoa. — While the sense of 
this line is clear, its construction is difficult. Bonitz rightly observed 
that the 67. should be & or o7a. Ross accepts this emendation, but 
Jaeger retains 67: because he believes that a similar construction with 
omission of the main verb occurs in 1069b35 and 1070a4. I do not 
think, however, that this is correct. It is better to follow Bonitz, or, 
rather, to consider with Christ 67. daAAn doxh xupratéoa. a gloss, added 
under the influence of the previous sentence. The excision finds 
support in ps. Alexander’s commentary, who seems to have read a full 
stop after xat roig t& el8y, for in his commentary he places the words 
after xal tots Sto dpyxa¢ rototcw so that exactly the same criticism 
(HAdqv &vdeyxn...) applies to both groups of philosophers (719,11-12)%, 

b19. did tt yep weréoyer } weréyer. Aristotle’s basic criticism of the 
theory of ideas is that it fails to explain how the forms existing in 
separation from the material world, communicate themselves to con- 
crete things. For instance, in Met. 991a22, in the first of a series of 
arguments against the theory of ideas, Aristotle maintains that Plato 
had not been able to say ‘which is the thing that works, looking to the 
Ideas’, Likewise in Met. 992a24ff. his criticism is directed against 


"\G.C, 336a17-18: % yp gape nothoet thy yéveaw evBeheyde dik vd mpoodyerw xal 
andeyew vb yevqtixby. 

*> Themistius mentions both groups and gives only once the same criticism: 
nam ad formas quoque aliud praestantius principium adhiberi oportet (38,12). 
* Aristotle did not consider recourse to a Demiurge (Tim. 28c; 29a) a scientific 
explanation, because the theory of the Demiurge as an active cause does not 
apply to becoming in the world, as it is now. Although Plato sometimes comes 
close to the formulation of a primary cause of movement (Phil. 234), he did not 
give a clear solution to the problem of the origin of movement, generation and 
corruption. 
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the fact that those who hold the theory of ideas — contrary to what 
other philosophers had done — neglected the question of efficient 
causality, nor did they say which is the final cause in view of which 
all things are operative. 

Grammatically the subject of peréyer is t xa’ Exaora. Aristotle first 
uses the imperfect tense of the verb, and then corrects himself by using 
the present tense. From the point of view of being participation is the 
active presence of a form, and this is best expressed by the present 
tense®’, From the point of view of becoming one may consider the first 
communication of a form the origin of a thing (or of movement) and 
express this by using the imperfect tense of petéyew"®. 

b20-24. In this extremely difficult passus Aristotle argues that it is 
only his own theory which allows to dispense with a second principle 
contrary to supreme Wisdom. 

Ps. Alexander, 719,22-26, explains this passus as follows: Aristotle 
has shown above that knowledge and the knowable are the same. It 
follows that if there is something opposed to the Primary Being (the 
supreme knowable), there is also something opposed to philosophy ; 
which is éronov. — The weakness of this explanation is that it does not 
make plain why there cannot be anything opposed to wisdom. More- 
over, the identity of knowledge and the knowable does not seem to play 
a role in this context. A further inconvenience is that, if we follow 
ps. Alexander, the argument would have to show that the inference is 
impossible (i.e., that nothing can be opposed to knowledge). However, 
Aristotle says that there is nothing opposed to the First Principle. 

Ross, 404, takes the passus to be an allusion to Plato’s recognition 
(Rep. 477-478) of ignorance as a state of mind opposed to knowledge 
and related to not-being as knowledge is to being. He translates as 
follows: “other thinkers, since they recognize only two, and these 
contrary principles, must recognize an ignorance related to one of them 
(not-being or matter) as knowledge is to the other (being or form). 
But we need not. For we make the highest knowledge refer to a first 
principle which stands above the contraries and itself has no contrary ; 
for contraries contain matter, and things containing matter exist only 
potentially. The ignorance which is opposed to any knowledge leads to 
an object opposed to the object of knowledge; but our first principle 


67 In most cases Plato uses the present tense. See also E.E.1217b5: “The Good 
itself is characterised by being the first of goods and by being, by its presence 
to the other good things, the cause of being good”. 

°8 See Tim. 69b. 
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has no opposite, and therefore for us the highest knowledge has no 
opposite knowledge.” — Against this interpretation of the text one may 
object: why do other thinkers have to acknowledge an ignorance 
related to one of the contraries? It is the constant doctrine of Aristotle 
that the same knowledge knows both contraries. - One might also 
doubt the correctness of this explanation by reason of the fact that in 
Tim. 52b Space (the second principle) is said to be apprehended by 
some sort of bastard reasoning (Aoyoz@ tiv: v69q): space does not 
belong to the world of forms, yet it is everlasting and can only be 
apprehended by thinking, and so it “partakes of the intelligible in a 
very puzzling way”®*, Would it not be much simpler to assume that 
there is absence of knowledge, because of a lack of knowability? — A 
further difficulty is that the last line of Ross’ translation is not in the 
Greek text. 

Cherniss understands the text as follows: “The ignorance which is 
contrary to knowledge implies an object contrary to the object of that 
knowledge; but since there is no contrary to Aristotle’s first principle 
there can be no ignorance contrary to the knowledge of it. So far as the 
Platonists are concerned, the implication is that they must admit their 
‘matter’ to be the object of an ignorance which is the contrary of the 
highest wisdom, because they conceive the object of that wisdom to 
be itself contrary to ‘matter’””°. 

Cherniss takes +f oogla nai 77 tyarkeh Extorquy to mean theology. 
His explanation becomes improbable when he writes that, according 
to Aristotle, the Platonists were forced to admit an ignorance contrary 
to the highest wisdom, which would have matter as its object. 

In view of the unsatisfactory results of these explanations I would 
suggest to take +] copla xal tH tysardey emorhuy as the knowledge 
which God possesses. In Greek philosophical writings the term copia 
is frequently used in the sense of insight and knowledge superior to 
what man can know by his own forces; it furthermore signifies the 
principle of order in the cosmos. As evidence I should like to quote the 
famous fragment of Heraclides Ponticus concerning Pythagoras: 
rrocoptav S& np&rog avoyace Tvdaydeus nal éxutdv giddcogov, ev 
Duwvéve diadeyduevos... undeva. yap clvar copby dar’ H edv"!. There are 
very good reasons which plead for the authenticity of the text”, but 


°° Tim. 51b: Cornford, Cosmology, 193. 

1 H, Cherniss, Avistotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 102-104. 

2 Fr. 87 Wehrli. 

72 See C. J. de Vogel, Pythagoras and Early Pythagoreanism, Assen 1966, 96-102. 
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even if one would not be convinced by them, it cannot be doubted 
that for Pythagoras cogla is a knowledge which surpasses man’s 
natural powers’’, For Pindar copla is a knowledge which is imparted 
by the gods, and a normative science’, For Heraclitus the being of 
God consists in the wisdom which brings together and harmonizes, 
whatever is isolated, opposed or without value”. 

Plato could base himself on an age-old tradition when he wrote in 
Phaedrus 278d: 7d copdv Yeh wove meémeLv. 

zuswdzarov indicates that which is of the highest value. Cf, E.E. 
1216b20. Hence rixwrér9 emorhuy is the knowledge and wisdom of 
the first principle”, This is illustrated by a text of Met, 983a5-10: 
h rap Deroréry xal siprardry toLwdey BE dyads av etn pdvy: Hy te yop 
péaor’ ay Ped kor, ela rév emorqudy éort, xdv tg tév delwv ety. 
ova 8? aden tolrov dugotépw serbynnev. 8 ce yap Dede Soxet tov 
alcthov n&ow elvan xal doyh tic, nal thy roralryy 7 pdvos 7) pddvor’ dy 
yor Se6c. 

The terms elvat 7: évavelov signify that there is something contrary 
to this knowledge of God, that is, there is something which does not 
let itself be ruled, measured, determined by it. Aristotle argues that 
this is impossible. As Aristotle intends to show in A 10 the First Prin- 
ciple as a final cause rules everything, but contrary to Aristotle Plato 
admits dvéeyxn as a factor opposed to Notis and not completely con- 
trolled by it?’, This Necessity is not an evil world-soul but a passive 
resistence to Mind’*, Plato speaks of a certain resistence to the wisdom 
and order to be established and realised in the cosmos, — This theory 


29 Cf, B, Gladigow, Sophia und Kosmos. Untersuchungen zur Frithgeschichte von 
op6c und cogin, Hildesheim 1965, 25. 

74 [bid., 40-41. 

% [bid., 123. Cf. Heraclitus, fr. 40 and 108. 

18 For the combination of copia and émorhun see E.N. 1141a18-19: bor’ ely 
ay 4 cogla volig xa Emorhyn, danep xepadiy Exoven Emorhun tv Tyunwrdrev. 

17 Cf, Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, 209. See Tim. 47 eff, Cornford does maintain 
however that soul must be the cause of all movement, and so he suggests that 
the world-soul has an element of unreason and is not perfectly controlled by 
divine reason within it (op.cit., 57). Even if there is such an element in the world- 
soul, there is nothing in the Timaeus to suggest that it causes irrational move- 
ments, Upon the evidence of the Timaeus it is best to assume that evil is caused 
by matter in the sense of yépa. See M. Meldrum in J.H.St. 69 (1949), p. 74. 

78 In the Myth of Rep. 616 b-617c avdyxn has a different sense. See H. Schrecken- 
berg, ANANKE. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Wortsgebrauchs, Miinchen 
1964, 81-97. 
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seems to be envisaged by Aristotle’s argument in which he asserts that 
there is nothing which opposes the principle of cosmic order. Aristotle 
himself admits that not everywhere in the cosmos nor always does 
teleology reach its highest fulfilment, but this is not because of the 
antagonism of Necessity, but because the potentiality of matter has 
not been fully actualised. Aristotle claims that other thinkers who do 
not know his $ay doctrine, must necessarily resort to such a contrary 
factor. Only if one admits a substratum, may one place contrariety in 
this substratum without having to oppose it to the First Principle. 

b22. névra yap te évavtia Shy eye. If this explanation of the passus 
is correct, Aristotle here asserts that contrary things (processes) in 
the universe are not the expression of antagonism to Notis, but of a 
contrariety contained in matter. 

b23. The manuscript reading of this line is: 4 3 évavrla deyvorw ele 7b 
Evaveidy, 74 SE mpceq evavetov obdév. The meaning one reads in this line 
will depend on the conception one has of the entire passus. 4 3& 
évavela devon seems to be ignorance, contrary to the highest knowledge, 
mentioned in b20-21. In Plato’s Republic 477-478 ignorance is de- 
scribed as opposed to knowledge and related to not-being as knowledge 
to being. Hence Ross, following ps. Alexander, understands the clause 
as denoting such an ignorance. Yet this explanation has some in- 
conveniences: in his later theory Plato made his supreme science deal 
with both the One and the Great and the Small; in view of this there 
does not seem to be any place left for a special science of not-being. 
Moreover Ross runs into grammatical difficulties. He has to make 
évavela an attribute and déyvowx the subject of the phrase, and then 
asks whether one should conjecture éorlv or tora. évavtiov. — Ele, 
Ross writes, must be understood as ‘leading (the mind)’ to’ something”. 
This interpretation of eig is excellent®, yet one wonders what it is to 
which dyvow would lead us. Is 4yvore not mere not-knowing? 

Bonitz, 524, as always, is honest and avows that he does not see how 
to interpret or to correct the clause, A comparison with Met. 1051b30 
might enable us to see some meaning in the line, yet it does not offer 
a real solution. Bonitz likewise rejects Schwegler’s emendation (IV 
293): 7 88 évaveta teyvoun, elg rd evavetov (sc. mtmrer) 8. 


7 Ross draws attention to E.E, 1227433 (énel xal  dmdey odx elg rd cuydvee 
yiverat, GaN’ ele +h evavtla Boots éorw évavela), which confirms the possibility of 
the construction, 

* Cf. Bonitz, Index 222b56 - 22343. 

®t Jaeger suspects a corruption of the text. 
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In view of these difficulties, I suggest to place a comma after évavela 
and to read &vow. for &yvou.. Plato describes necessity which is antag- 
onistic to Nofis as consisting in the absence of nofis, i.e., in a lack of 
rationality®*. In Laws 897a-b he states this opposition by means of the 
terms vod¢ and évorw8%, For Plato this dvouw is an active factor, while 
dyvorw only denotes absence of knowledge®. 

The translation of the disputed line becomes: ‘the contrary (cause)* 
is absence of rational purpose leading to what is contrary to the first 
principle, but nothing is contrary to the first being’. 

One may also connect &vow. with évavtia and translate: contrary 
dyoue leads to a contrary state (disorder), or opposes (the first principle), 

Because &vov is seldom in the Corpus**, a copyist thinking that 
there must be question of what is contrary to émorhyn wrote dyvowws?, 

b24 - 1076a4. The last part of the chapter is one unit in which 
Aristotle argues that the first principle is unique: if there is to be order 
in the universe, coming into being and the movements of the celestial 
bodies, there must be a principle besides the sensible things. By means 
of five arguments Aristotle shows that the principle of order cannot 
be the ideas or numbers. 

b24. Jaeger’s correction 1 ef yh (for et re wy) is probable*. 

raph ta alodynré. Cf. Met. B4 and K2. 

aaa. The plural evokes the Platonic principles (b27) and those 
texts in the Corpus where Aristotle mentions eternal, unmoved beings. 

obx fora. &pyh, there will be no principle in the strict sense of the 
term (for all sensible things, even the celestial bodies, have some share 
in potentiality)§*. In Aristotle’s view principles cannot be composed 
either of one another, or of anything else (Phys. 188427), and cannot 
be an attribute of something else (1089433). 

xa cdErg. Cf. Met. 1060026: médg yap Fora thEg ph twv0g Bvtos diStou 
xa yopratod xat pévovroc. In Phys. 196a24ff. Aristotle argues against 


8 Tim. 46d-e. 
* Wuyh voiv npookafobox and duzh vole ovyyevouévn. 

* Cf, Plutarchus, De anima procreat. 10154 (paraphrasing the Timaeus): 6 9e6¢ 
obx dvéornae thy Skyy dpyoboay, AR’ Eoryoey Ond tiie dvohrov tapattopévay alriac, 
See also J. Kerschensteiner, Platon und der Orient, 76, 82, 99. 

& I supplement airia after Tim. 48a. 

88 It is used in H.A. 610b22 and Protr. B 4 Diiring. 

87 “Ayvour is opposed to émorhun in Anal. 66b26; 77b18. 

® The use of the future tense in what properly is an irrealis is also found in 
De anima 455022. 

8° See Met. N 2. 
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those who assume the ordered world to be the result of chance and 
spontaneous process. 

nal yéveorc. Cf. Met. 999b5-8: “But if there is nothing eternal, 
neither can there be a process of coming to be; for there must be 
something that comes to be, i.e., from which something comes to be, 
and the ultimate term in this series cannot have come to be, since the 
series has a limit and since nothing can come to be out of that which is 
not” (Oxford Translation). In the De gen. et corr. Aristotle sets forth 
that all coming into being depends on the movement of the sun in the 
ecliptical plane. Now this movement of the sun is caused by a First 
Mover (Met. 1072a10-18). 

xal tx obpdvia. The meaning of odpdvoc is ‘what is in the heaven’, 
‘what belongs to heaven’. As Ross observes, in this context the term 
does not mean the celestial bodies, but the movements observed in the 
heaven™, 

b26, dan’ del ric dpyij¢ dex. There will always be another principle, 
prior to the one we posited as a principle, so that the principle is only 
one in a series. However, an infinite series of causes in which each 
successive cause depends on the preceding one for the very exercise of 
its causality, is impossible. 

z0ig Deoddyorc, i.e., those authors who gave a mythological account 
of the origin of and constitution of the cosmos, like Hesiod. See the 
commentary on 1071b27. Ps. Alexander, 720,11, refers to theogonies 
in which each time another god is generated. 

The natural philosophers (puovxot, guotoAdyor) are those Presocratic 
philosophers who attempted to explain the phenomena by natural 
causes, in particular the Ionians, Empedocles, Anaxagoras and the 
atomists. These thinkers resorted to principles homogeneous to 
physical reality. Philosophers who attempted to give a metaphysical 
explanation are not called qvamol®, as for instance the Pythagoreans 
and Eleatics®, 

b27. Ideas and subsistent numbers are not causes of anything. Or, 
even if one would not admit this, so much at least is sure that ideas 
and numbers are not causes of movement. 

Aristotle uses atta here instead of éex4. Although atttov (atria) and 


*° Ross refers for this use of the term to Xenophon, Mem. 1,1,11 and Plato, 
Critias 107d. 

% Cf. Phys. 184417; 187a12. 

* Cf. Met. 1078b19-21; Phys. 186420. 
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&pyh are frequently used synonymously, alttov is better suited than 
dexn to denote the cause of movement. 

el 3¢ uy. For a similar use see Meteor. 344.3. otic. AX’ obtt ye) in the 
sense of ‘at least not’ occurs also elsewhere in the Corpus, e.g., in 
Phys. 258b22 and De caelo 271418. 

b28. A further criticism of the Academic theory of principles is that 
the numbers (and the indivisible line) cannot produce (as formal and 
(or) efficient causes) extended magnitude. 

There is no text which explicitly says that Plato himself derived 
spatial extension from numbers, yet a careful analysis and comparison 
of several statements in the Metaphysics make it likely that Plato 
made numbers the principles of “the things after the numbers”®’, We 
are not instructed as to how this production took place. In Met. 1083 
b13-19, Aristotle discussing as it would seem a theory of Speusippus 
and some Pythagoreans, argues that numerical units have no magni- 
tude and hence cannot be the principles of spatially extended things. 
In De gen. et corr. 316a15ff. the question is examined whether 
‘magnitude’ is divisible throughout; on this occasion Aristotle shows 
that a spatially extended magnitude cannot be constituted by in- 
extended units. In Met. 1001b17-19, a passus directed against Zeno, 
he reaffirms that indivisibles cannot constitute a line, plane or 
body. 

When Aristotle mentions the causality ascribed by some Pytha- 
goreans and Platonists to numbers, he usually seems to be envisaging 
formal causality. However certain texts give the impression that these 
thinkers also attributed a type of efficient causality to these numbers 
which would be the «trv of the movements of the celestial bodies and 
of the periods in the lives of animals®*. 

b30. éAA& why introduce the discussion of another member of the 
dilemma: can the origin of movement be explained by means of the 
activity of one of a pair of contraries? Aristotle rejects this solution. 

brep xal norntixov xal xwvytixév. In the Corpus énep is frequently 
used to signify that which belongs essentially to a certain thing 





3 Cf, Met. 1090b20-4; 1090b37-1091a1; De anima 404b16-27, and Ross’ 
judicious discussion in his Plato's Theory of Ideas, 206-212. On the De anima 
passus see K. Gaiser, Idee und Zahl, Abh. Heidelb, Ak. d. W. Ph. Hist. Kl., 1968, 
2,49ff. 

% This may be inferred from Met. 1093a 1-13. The view of Xenocrates, who made 
soul a self-moving number, is perhaps also envisaged here. Cf. De anima 408b30 - 
409430. 
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Met. 1030a4 (6 Aevnds dvPpmmoc odx Zot brep 763 71), illustrates how 
éxep stresses the formal aspect of the thing signified by the following 
term®, Thus éxep movqtixév denotes what is essentially active. — 
Aristotle does not deny that contraries may be active. On many 
occasions he states that contraries are active the one in respect of the 
other, as for instance in G.C. 324a10ff. But here he means that con- 
traries cannot be the ultimate cause of movement, because these 
qualities or powers sometimes cease to exist. 

Tountixdy xol xwvytixdy. In G.C, 323a15ff. the distinction between 
both terms is explained®’: that which moves, acts in a sense (roteiv ct), 
and that which acts moves. There is nevertheless a difference: not 
every mover acts, because, in order to act upon some other body, a 
patient which undergoes the action and is changed in respect of an 
affection, is necessary. From this it follows that ‘to move’ has a wider 
sense than ‘to act’®8, 

In causing movement the First Mover remains unmoved itself. In a 
similar way among things which act, the first agent is not affected 
itself, Aristotle gives this definition: gor: 3 +d nountixdv altiov de 
bev 4 dex) ths xuvhaews. 7b 8’ ob Evexa. ob morntixdy (324b14-15). 

The text states that contraries cannot be the first cause of move- 
ment. By contraries are meant contrary qualities like hot and cold, in 
as far as present in a subject. 

evdéxouro yao Av yh elvor. The terms are usually understood as 
meaning that contraries are capable of not existing. The optative must 
apparently be explained by attraction of the modus under influence 
of an irrealis. But this suggests that the moving principle is the subject 
of év8éxorro: contraries act upon each other, so that eventually one of 
them will not be for some time. Hence the first moving cause, if it 
were one of a pair of contraries, would for some time cease to exist!, 


% For more examples see Bonitz, Index, 533b36 - 534a9. 

% In 1007433 Snep revxdy signifies essentially white. Cf. G.C. 330a27: énep 
Sypéy, essentially moist. 

°7 In these lines Aristotle does not use xomrxéy but rovoiv. The former term 
eta the power or capacity to act, the latter the action as such. Cf. G.C. 
% InG.C. 324b11 ff. both terms are treated as synonyms. 

% In 342a29 Aristotle explains that he means cases as that of a doctor who 
cures a patient by means of a medicine like wine. Likewise fire seems to heat a 
body without undergoing a change itself. 

100 Cf. G.C. 3348-10; b21; 336a8 which describe how the contraries act upon 
each other and pass away. 
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Aristotle appears to be using laws drawn from the observation of 
contraries in the sublunar world, and applies these to those theories 
which make one of a pair of contraries a principle or movement. 

Platonists would probably deny that the contrary principles are 
subject to the same laws as contrary powers in the sublunar world, 

b32. ddAx why Gorepoy ye +d moretv Suvduews. I take ddd why to in- 
troduce a further and stronger reason of why contraries cannot be the 
ultimate cause of movement. As a result of our commentary it has 
become evident that A 10 presupposes the more elaborate doctrine of 
movement of some other parts of the Corpus. Hence it is not unlikely 
that b32-33 may also be interpreted in the light of Aristotle’s fully 
developed doctrine of potentiality and actuality. Actuality is prior 
to potency in being, in definition and, in a sense, in time, Yet this is 
quite compatible with the fact that in the individual being activity is 
preceded by the capacity to act’. In this passus Aristotle has in mind 
the activity in the sublunar world which increases, decreases and is 
interrupted at times. Contraries like hot and cold, dry and moist are 
also subject to change. If such contraries were ultimate principles of 
movement, eternal movement would be impossible. If there is no 
eternal movement, the celestial bodies are no longer eternal. How- 
ever, this would contradict a fact of which Aristotle is profoundly 
convinced. 

gan’ Sor does not mean that +& bvra., all things, are eternal, but that 
there are things which are, and that the universe in its entirety is also 
eternal. 

b33. dvarperéov dpa tobtwv tt. The theories which make contraries 
ultimate causes must be revised as to certain of their assertions. — It 
could also be that the clause refers to Plato’s theory of numbers as 
principles, for in the next line Aristotle mentions numbers again. 

zotto 8” elpytas nic. Perhaps 1071b19-20 is meant. The clause could 
well be a gloss. 

b34-37. These lines, as I understand them, assert that the Platonists 
cannot solve the problem of how subsistent things are one. 

rive of dpyol &v. In the Platonic theory of principles the subsistent 
numbers are produced by the One and the Great and the Small, 
Aristotle wonders how these elements can become one subsistent 
reality. “Again, how number can consist of the one and plurality they 


101 See De anima 430a20: potential knowledge, in a human individual, precedes 
actual knowledge. Cf. also 431a2; Phys. 251a15-16; De caelo 283420. 
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make no attempt to explain; but, however they express themselves, 
the same objections arise as confront those who construct number out 
of the one and the indefinite dyad. For the one view generates number 
from the universally predicated plurality, and not from a particular 
plurality; and the other generates it from a particular, plurality, but 
the first; for 2 is said to be a ‘first plurality’. Therefore, there is 
practically no difference but the same difficulties will follow, — is it 
intermixture or position or blending or generation?”%. A similar 
problem exists for things composed of a substratum and the parti- 
cipated idea. Is, for instance, the ‘animal itself’ present in the individual 
animal, If so, how does the individual become a unity??9. 

4 Wxh xal 7b ops. All through his life as a philosopher Aristotle 
was concerned with the question of how body and soul are united so as 
to become one substance. At first he adopted Plato’s dualistic anthro- 
pology, but later worked out his hylemorphic doctrine of the body as 
potentiality and the soul as substantial form, In Met. H 6 Aristotle 
lays down that form and matter are of such a nature as to combine and 
to form one substance, under the influence of the moving cause, 

ah Bhag 7 el8oc xal 7d mpaypyx. The terms indicate that Aristotle is 
not only concerned with the question of the unity of matter and form, 
but also with the problem of how the different formal elements of a 
thing (the so-called gradus metaphysici) form a unity. 

b37 - 1076a4. The last lines of the chapter deal with a theory which 
considers mathematical numbers the highest level of being and 
assumes that each successive level of being has its own principles. The 
same theory is stated more in extenso in Met. 1090a7-16 and 1090 
b13-20. Met. 1028b21-24 also refers to such a view and adds that it 
was upheld by Speusippus. Its main points were as follows: Speusippus, 
aware of the difficulties of the theory of ideas, abandoned the Platonic 
forms but maintained that numbers are subsistent entities (xa9’ 
abtiy paw odcav); however, numbers do not have any causal in- 
fluence upon other things. The other levels of being, spatial magnitude, 


102 Met. 1085b4-12, Oxford Translation, In 1044a2ff. Aristotle likewise states 
that a number is more than a mere aggregate of elements. 

198 Met, 1085a25-27. 

14 See F, Nuyens, L'évolution de la psychologie d’Aristote, Louvain 1948. Cf. De 
anima 4126-9. 

198 Concerning the causality of the moving cause see the account in the De gen. 
et corr, II 10,11. 
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soul, sensible things, exist each by itself!*. Each successive level is 
more perfect than the preceding one (rpoe\Pobons tig TOV byte 
icews, 1091235), so that they may be said to be analogically similar 
the one to the other!®, 

Aristotle calls this theory a poorly composed play (éevoo8id8y¢). 
He defines an incoherent play as a pbdov év 7d Exeraddia per’ &AAya 
ods’ elxds obs’ dveeyxn elvan}, 

The question of whether there is an intimate connection between the 
principles of the sensible things was apparently a topic discussed in 
the Academy. Theophrastus also deals with it and assumes that there 
is a certain causal connection between vonré and things in nature’, 

b38. odata is used here in the sense of level of being. 
1076a2. For a similar observation see Met. 1090a11-13. 

a3. From the use of the term zodttelec%u Ross infers that in the 
text dy means ‘rule’ as well as ‘originative source’, Aristotle, in 
writing this chapter, has in mind the supreme principle of order in the 
universe. Unity of purpose reigns and Aristotle considers this unity of 
purpose as that which binds together the different levels of being. 

To a certain extent Aristotle made the essences of things dependent 
on a first principle in as far as they belong to the hierarchy of things, 
yet their being does not directly depend on the first principle. Beings 
closer to the first principle are better, enclose greater formal perfection. 

Aristotle quotes a line from the Iliad, II 204, to illustrate his theory 
of the unicity of the first principle, Other philosophers had stated a 
similar view. For instance Xenophanes, while denying that one god 
could lord it over another (for this would mean that deity is not self- 
sufficient), intimated that there is only one principle of order, in the 
universe!®, 


1 On his theory see Met. 1028b21-24 (fr. 33aL); 1090b16-19 (fr. 50 L); 
‘Theophrastus, Met. 6a24ff. (fr. 51 L). Cf. also H. J. Kraemer, Der Ursprung 
der Geistmetaphysik, 208-212. 

17 Cf, J, Stenzel, Speusippos in R.E., zweite Reihe, 6, 1664. Cf. also Ph, Merlan, 
From Platonism, p. 109. 

108 Poetica 1451b34-35. — Cf. also Met. 1090b19-20. 

109 He speaks of cuvagh and xotwovla, Met, 4413-17. 

20 Cf, De philosophia fr. 17 Ross and G.C. 337a20-22. 

311 On the use of this text in Greek philosophical writings see F. Buffiére, Les 
mythes d’Homere et la pensée grecque, Paris 1956, 345-7. 

12 DK A 32 (Eusebius, P.E. I 8,4). Cf. Euripides, H.F., 1341-1344 and E, Zeller, 
“Hyepovla und Beonotelx bei Xenophanes’, in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie, II (1889), 1-4. Cf. ps. Arist., De Xenoph. 977a234f. 
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